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Twin  Foes  to  Life  WORTHY 


Ar«  Indigestion  and  Constipation. 
Their  primary  aymptonu  are  among  the 
most  diHtreasiDg  of  minor  human  oilmenU, 
and  a  boHt  of  diaeases,  speedily  resultaift 
from  them,  mutually  aggravate  caeh  other 
and  assail  at  once  the  whole  mucliiuery 
of  life.  Nausea,  Foul  Breath,  Sour 
Stomach,  Dizziness,  Headaches, 
Bilious  Fever,  Jaundice,  Dyspepsia, 
Kidney  Diseases,  Files,  Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia,  Dropsy,  and  various  Skin 
Disorders,  are  among  the  symptoms 
and  maladies  cnuseii  by  derangement  of 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

A  Thorough  Purgative 

medicine  is  the  first  necessity  for  cure. 
Then  the  cathartic  cfTeot  must  be  main* 
taincd.  in  a  mild  degree,  just  suflicient 
to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  costiveness, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  liver,  kidneys 
and  stomach  must  be  stimulated  aiid 
strengthened. 

Ayer’s  Pills 

Accomplish  this  restorative  work  better 
than  any  other  medicine.  They  are 
searching  and  thorough,  yet  mild,  in  their 
purgative  action.  They  do  not  gripe  the 
patient,  and  do  not  induce  a  costive  re* 
action,  as  is  the  effect  of  other  cathartics. 
Withal,  tlicy  uossess  si^cial  Properties, 
diuretic,  hepatic  and  tonic,  of  tlic  highest 
mi.'diciiud  value  and 

Absolutely  Cure. 

All  diseases  proceeiling  from  disorder 
of  the  digestive  and  assimilatory  organs. 
The  prompt  use  of  Aykk’s  I’li.LS  to 
correct  the  first  indications  of  costive* 
ness,  averts  the  serious  illnesses  which 
neglect  of  that  condition  would  inevitably 
induce.  All  irregularities  in  the  action  of 
the  Itowels  —  looseness  as  well  as  consti* 
pation  —  are  beneficially  controlUsl  by 
Ayer’s  Pills,  and  for  the  stimulation 
of  digestive  organs  weakenetl  by  long* 
continued  dvs]ie|Hila,  one  or  two  of 
Ayer’s  Pills  daily,  after  dinner,  will  do 
more  good  than  an)thing  else. 

Leading  Physicians  Concede 

That  Ayer’S  Pills  are  the  best  of  all 
cathartic  incxiicines,  and  many  practition* 
ers,  of  the  highest  standing,  customarily 
prescribe  them. 

AYER’S  PILLS, 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  A  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

[Analytical  Chemists] 

For  aale  by  all  Druggists. 


Of  Confidence. 

a  wpniQ  Sarsaparilla  is  a  medicine  that, 
H  I  bn  O  during  nearly  40  years,  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  has  proved  its  effi¬ 
cacy  as  the  liest  blood  alterative  known 
to  medical  science. 

SARSAPARILLA 

feuuine  Hondura.s  Sarsaparilla)  is  its 
ase,  and  its  powers  are  enhanced  bv 
the  extracts  of  Yellow  Dock  and  Stil* 
lingia,  the  Iodides  of  Potassium  and 
Iron,  and  other  potent  ingredients. 

|C  your  blood  vitiated  by  denmgements 
lO  of  the  digestive  and  !i>similatorvfunc* 
tiousf  is  it  tainted  bv  Scrofula*/  or 
does  it  contain  the  poison  of  Jlercury 
or  Contagious  Disease!’ 

TUF  *’^“diag  physicians  of  the  United 
I  .Stales,  wlio  know  the  composition 
of  Ayer’s  S.vrsaparilla,  say  that 
nothing  else  so  gootl  for  the. purifica¬ 
tion  of  the  blood  is  within  the  niuge  of 
pburinacy. 

null  V  use  of  this  remedy  is  it 

uni- I  possible  for  a  person  wlio  has 
corrupted  bloo<l  to  attain  souikI  health 
and  prevent  tiiuisniission  of  the  de* 
Btructive  taint  to  posterity. 
TUnDnilPUi  V  cfTwllvc renovation 
inUnUUuriLT  ofthesysteui  must 
include  not  only  tlie  removal  of  ctir* 
riiption  from  the  blood,  but  its  enricli* 
ment  and  the  streugthening  of  the 
vital  organs. 

Dn  lADI  C  witnesses,  ail  over  the 
ntLIMDLt  worki,  testify  that  this 
work  is  lietter  accomplishetl  by  Ayer’s 
S.vRSAPARiLLA  thuu  by  ally  other 
remedy. 

Rl  nnn  ***  eomipteil  throu2hdi»- 
DLUUll  ease  is  made  pure,  and  bl<K)d 
weakened  through  diminution  of  the 
red  corpuscles  is  made  strong,  by 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 
M||n|p\/|a|rs  the  blooil  and  building 
rUnlrTlIVu  up  the  system  rwiuire 
time  in  serious  Ciises,  lint  benefit  will 
be  deriveil  from  the  use  of  Ayer’s 
S.vrsaparill.v  ipore  si)eedlly  than 
from  anything  else. 

■ICniPlilC 

mLUIulriC  falsely  claimed,  is  abun¬ 
dant  in  the  market,  umier  many  names, 
but  the  onlv  pre)>aration  that  has  stood 
the  test  of  time,  and  proved  worthy  of 
the  world’s  confidence,  is 

Ayers  Sarsaparilla, 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  A  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  druggists !  Price  1 ; 
six  bottle  for  |A. 
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BATK8  LABOR,  TIME  and  SOAP  AMAE- 
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Sold  by  all  Grooera.  BEWARE  of  imltatlona 
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Bursford,  of  Cambridge. 
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ON  THE  INSPIRATION  OF  SCRIPTURE. 


BY  HIS  EMINENXE  CARDINAL  NEWMAN. 


I.  It  has  lately  been  asked  what  an-  2.  A  recent  work  of  M.  Renan’s  is 
swer  do  we  Catholics  give  to  the  allega-  one  of  those  publications  which  have 
tion  urged  against  us  by  men  of  the  day,  suggested  or  occasioned  this  adverse  crit- 
to  the  effect  that  we  demand  of  our  con-  icism  upon  our  intellectual  position, 
verts  an  assent  to  views  and  interpreta-  That  author’s  abandonment  of  Catholi- 
tions  of  Scripture  which  modem  science  cism  seems,  according  to  a  late  article  in 
and  historical  research  have  utterly  dis-  a  journal  of  high  reputation,  in  no  small 
credited.  measure  to  have  come  about  by  his  study 

As  this  alleged  obligation  is  confidently  of  the  biblical  text,  especially  that  of  the 
maintained  against  us,  and  with  an  array  Old  Testament.  "  He  explains,”  sa>s 
of  instances  in  support  of  it,  I  think  it  the  article,  ”  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
should  be  either  denied  or  defended  ;  and  Church  admits  no  compromise  on  ques- 
the  best  mode  perhaps  of  doing  whether  tions  of  biblical  criticism  and  history  ” 
the  one  or  the  other,  will  be,  instead  of  .  .  .  though  ‘‘  the  Book  of  Judith  is  an 
merely  dealing  with  the  particular  in-  historical  impossibility.  Hence  the  un- 
stances  adduced  in  proof,  to  state  what  doubted  fact  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
we  really  do  hold  as  regards  Holy  Script-  Church  .  .  •  insists  on  its  members  be- 
ure,  and  what  a  Catholic  is  bound  to  be-  lieving  ...  a  great  deal  more  in  pure 
lieve.  This  I  propose  now  to  do.  and  critfcisni  and  pure  history  than  the 
in  doing  it,  I  beg  it  to  be  understood  stiictest  Protestant  exacts  from  their  pu- 
that  my  statements  are  simply  my  own,  pils  or  flocks.”  Should,  then,  a  doubt- 
and  involve  no  responsibility  of  any  one  ing  Anglican  contemplate  becoming 
besides  myself.  Catholic  by  way  of  attaining  intellectual 
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peace,  “  if  his  doubts  turn  on  history  and 
criticism,  he  will  find  the  little  finger  of 
the  Catholic  Church  thicker  than  the 
loins  of  Protestantism. 

3.  The  serious  question,  then,  which 
this  article  calls  on  us  to  consider,  is 
whether  it  is  “an  undoubted  fact,’’  as 
therein  stated,  that  the  Catholic  Church 
does  “  insist’’  on  her  children’s  accept¬ 
ance  of  certain  Scripture  informations 
on  matters  of  fact  in  defiance  of.criticism 
and  history.  And  my  first  duty  on  set¬ 
ting  out  is  to  determine  the  meaning  of 
that  vague  word  “  insists,’’  which  I  shall 
use  in  the  only  sense  in  which  a  Cath¬ 
olic  can  consent  to  use  it. 

I  allow,  then,  that  the  Church,  certain¬ 
ly,  does  “  insist,’’  when  she  speaks  dog¬ 
matically,  nay  or  rather  she  more  than 
insists,  she  obliges  ;  she  obliges  us  to 
an  internal  assent  to  that  which  she 
proposes  to  us.  So  far  I  admit,  or 
rather  maintain.  And  I  admit  that  she 
obliges  us  in  a  most  forcible  and  effec¬ 
tive  manner,  that  is,  by  the  penalty  of 
forfeiting  communion  with  her,  if  we  re¬ 
fuse  our  internal  assent  to  her  word. 
We  cannot  be  real  Catholics,  if  we  do 
not  from  our  heart  accept  the  matters 
which  she  puts  forward  as  divine  and 
true.  This  is  plain. 

4.  Next,  to  what  does  the  Church 
oblige  us  ?  and  what  is  her  warrant  for 
doing  so  ^  I  answer,  The  matters  which 
she  can  oblige  us  to  accept  with  an  inter¬ 
nal  assent  are  the  matters  contained  in 
that  Revelation  of  Truth,  written  or  un¬ 
written,  which  came  to  the  world  from 
our  Lord  and  His  Apostles ;  and  this 
claim  on  our  faith  in  her  decisions  as 
to  the  matter  of  that  Revelation  rests 
on  her  being  the  divinely  appointed 
representative  of  the  Apostles  and  the 
expounder  of  their  words  ;  so  that  what¬ 
ever  she  ■  categorically  delivers  about 
their  formal  acts  or  their  w’riting  or  their 
teaching,  is  an  Apostolic  deliverance.  I 
repeat,  the  only  sense  in  which  the 
Church  “  insists’’  on  any  statement, 
biblical  or  other,  the  only  reason  of  her 
so  insisting,  is  that  that  statement  is 
part  of  the  original  Revelation,  and 
therefore  must  be  unconditionally  ac¬ 
cepted — else,  that  Revelation  is  not,  as 
a  revelation,  accepted  at  all. 

The  question  then  which  I  have  to 
answer  is.  What,  in  matter  of  fact,  has 
the  Church  (or  the  Pope),  as  the  repre¬ 


sentative  of  God  said  about  Scripture, 
which,  as  being  Apostolic,  unerring 
Truth,  is  obligatory  on  our  faith  that  is, 
is  ite  fide  t 

5.  Many  truths  may  be  predicated 
about  Scripture  and  its  contents  which 
are  not  obligatory  on  our  faith,  viz., 
such  as  are  private  conclusions  from 
premisses,  or  are  the  dicta  of  theolo¬ 
gians.  Such  as  about  the  author  of  the 
Book  of  Job,  or  the  dates  of  St.  Paul’s 
Epistles.  These  are  not  obligatory  upon 
us,  because  they  are  not  the  subjects  of 
ex  cathedra  utterances  of  the  Church. 
Opinions  of  this  sort  may  be  true  or  not 
true,  and  lie  open  for  acceptance  or  re¬ 
jection,  since  no  divine  utterance  has 
ever  been  granted  to  us  about  them,  or  is 
likely  to  be  granted.  We  are  not  bound 
to  believe  what  St.  J  erome  said  or  inferred 
about  Scripture;  nor  what  St.  Augustine, 
or  St.  Thomas,  or  Cardinal  Caietan  or 
Fr.  Perrone  has  said  ;  but  what  the 
Church  has  enunciated,  what  the  Coun¬ 
cils,  what  the  Pope,  has  determined. 
We  are  not  bound  to  accept  with  an 
absolute  faith  what  is  not  a  dogma,  or 
the  equivalent  of  dogma  {vide  infra,  sec¬ 
tion  17),  what  is  not  de  fide  ;  such  judg¬ 
ments,  however  high  their  authority,  we 
may  without  loss  of  communion  doubt, 
we  may  refuse  to  accept.  This  is  what 
we  must  especially  bear  in  mind,  when 
we  handle  such  objections  as  M.  Re¬ 
nan’s.  We  must  not  confuse  what  is  in¬ 
disputable  as  well  as  true,  with  what  may 
indeed  be  true,  yet  is  disputable. 

6.  I  must  make  one  concession  to  him. 
In  certain  cases  there  may  be  a  duty  of 
silence,  when  there  is  no  obligation  of 
belief.  Mere  no  question  of  faith  comes 
in.  We  will  suppose  that  a  novel 
opinion  about  Scripture  or  its  contents 
is  well  grounded,  and  a  received  opinion 
open  to  doubt,  in  a  case  in  which  the 
Church  has  hitherto  decided  nothing,  so 
that  a  new  question  needs  a  new  answer  : 
here,  to  profess  the  new  opinion  may  be 
abstractedly  permissible,  but  is  not 
always  permissible  in  practice.  The 
novelty  may  be  so  startling  as  to  require 
a  full  certainty  that  it  is  true  ;  it  may 
be  so  strange  as  to  raise  the  question 
whether  it  will  not  unsettle  ill-educated 
minds,  that  is,  though  the  statement  is 
not  an  offence  against  faith,  still  it  may 
be  an  offence  against  charity.  It  need 
not  be  heretical,  yet  at  a  particular  time 
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or  place  it  may  be  so  contrary  to  the  Church  is,  in  faith  and  morals,  the  one 
prevalent  opinion  in  the  Catholic  body,  infallible  expounder  of  that  inspired  text, 
as  in  Galileo’s  case,  that  zeal  for  the  I  begin  with  the  question  of  its  inspira- 
supremacy  of  the  Divine  Word,  defer-  tion. 

ence  to  existing  authorities,  charity  9,  The  books  which  constitute  the 
toward  the  weak  and  ignorant,  and  dis-  canon  of  Scripture,  or  the  Canonical 
trust  of  self,  should  keep  a  man  from  books,  are  enumerated  by  the  Triden- 
being  impetuous  or  careless  in  circulating  tine  Council,  as  we  find  them  in  the  first 
what  nevertheless  he  holds  to  be  true,  page  of  our  Catholic  Bibles,  and  are  in 
and  what  if  indeed  asked  about,  he  can-  that  Ecumenical  Council’s  decree  spoken 
not  deny.  The  household  of  God  has  of  by  implication  as  the  work  of  inspired 
claims  upon  our  tenderness  in  such  mat-  men.  The  Vatican  Council  speaks  more 
ters,  which  criticism  and  history  have  not.  distinctly,  saying  that  the  entire  books 

7.  For  myself,  1  have  no  call  or  wish  with  all  their  parts,  are  divinely  inspired, 
at  all  to  write  in  behalf  of  such  persons  and  adding  an  anathema  upon  impugners 
as  think  it  a  love  of  truth  to  have  no  of  this  its  definition. 

“  love  of  the  brethren.”  I  am  indeed  There  is  anoth.er  dogmatic  phrase  used 
desirous  of  investigating  for  its  own  sake  by  the  Councils  of  Florence  and  Trent 
the  limit  of  free  thought  consistently  to  denote  the  inspiration  of  Scripture, 
with  the  claims  upon  us  of  Holy  Script-  viz.,  ”  Deus  units  et  idem  utriusejue  Tes- 
ure  ;  still  my  especial  interest  in  the  in-  tamenti  Auctor.”  Since  this  left  room 
(|uiry  is  from  my  desire  to  assist  those  re-  for  holding  that  by  the  word  ”  Testamen- 
ligious  sons  of  the  Church  who  are  en-  turn”  was  meant  ”  Dispensation,”  as  it 
gaged  in  biblical  criticism  and  its  attend-  seems  to  have  meant  in  former  Councils 
ant  studies,  and  have  a  conscientious  from  the  date  of  Irenajus,  and  as  St. 
fear  of  transgressing  the  rule  of  faith  ;  I’aul  uses  the  word,  in  his  Epistle  to 
men  who  wish  to  ascertain  how  far  their  the  Hebrews,  the  Vatican  Council  has 
religion  puts  them  under  obligations  and  expressly  defined  that  the  concrete 
restrictions  in  their  reasonings  and  infer-  themselves  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ences  on  such  subjects,  what  conclusions  ment  ”  Deum  habent  Auctorem.” 
may  and  what  may  not  be  held  with-  10.  There  is  a  further  question,  which 
out  interfering  with  that  internal  assent  is  still  left  in  some  ambiguity,  the  mean- 
which  they  are  bound  to  give,  if  they  ing  of  the  word  ”  Auctor.”  ”  Auctor  ” 
would  be  Catholics,  to  the  written  word  is  not  identical  with  the  English  word 
of  God.  I  do  but  contemplate  the  in-  ‘‘.Author.’’  .Allowing  that  there  are 
ward  peace  of  religious  Catholics  in  their  instances  to  be  found  in  classical  I.atin 
own  persons.  Of  course  those  who  in  which  ”  auctores”  may  be  translated 
begin  without  belief  in  the  religious  “authors,”  instances  in  which  it  even 
aspects  of  the  universe,  are  not  likely  to  seems  to  mean  ”  writers,”  it  more  natu- 
be  brought  to  such  belief  by  studying  it  rally  means  ”  authorities.”  Its  proper 
merely  on  its  secular  side.  sense  is  ‘‘originator’’  “inventor,” 

8.  Now  then,  the  main  question  be-  ”  founder,'  primary  cause  ;”  (thus  St. 

fore  us  being  what  it  is  that  a  Catholic  is  Paul  speaks  of  our  Lord  as  "  Auctor 
free  to  hold  about  Scripture  in  general,  salutis,”  “  Auctor  fidei ;”)  on  the  other 
or  about  it  5e[)arate  portions  or  its  state-  hand,  that  it  was  the  inspired  penmen 
ments,  without  compromising  his  firm  who  were  the  ”  writers”  of  their  works 
inward  assent  to  the  dogmas  of  the  seems  asserted  by  St.  John  and  St.  Luke 
Church,  that  is,  to  the  de  fide  enuncia-  and,  I  may  say,  in  every  paragraph  of 
tions  of  Pope  and  Councils,  we  have  first  St.  Paul’s  Epistles.  In  St.  John  we 
of  all  to  in(juire  how  many  and  what  read  “  This  is  the  disciple  who  testifies 
those  dogmas  are.  of  these  things,  and  has  written  these 

I  answer  that  there  are  two  such  dog-  things,”  and  St.  Luke  says  ”  I  have 
mas  ;  one  relates  to  the  authority  of  thought  it  good  to  write  to  thee”  etc. 
Scripture,  the  other  to  its  interpretation.  However,  if  any  one  prefers  to  construe 
.As  to  the  authority  of  Scripture,  we  “auctor,”  as  “author,”  or  writer,  let 
hold  it  to  be,  in  all  matters  of  faith  and  it  be  so— only,  then  there  will  be  two 
morals,  divinely  inspired  throughout  ;  as  writers  of  the  Scriptures,  the  divine  and 
to  its  interpretation,  we  hold  that  the  the  human. 
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11.  And  now  comes  the  Imporrant 
question,  in  what  respects  are  the  Can¬ 
onical  books  inspired  ?  It  cannot  be  in 
every  respect,  unless  we  are  bound  de 
fide  to  believe  that  “  terra  in  aeternum 
stat.”  and  that  heaven  is  above  us,  and 
that  there  are  no  antipodes.  And  it 
seems  unworthy  of  Divine  Greatness, 
that  the  Almighty  should  in  His  revela¬ 
tion  of  Himself  to  us  undertake  mere 
secular  duties,  and  assume  the  oflice  of  a 
narrator,  as  such,  or  an  historian,  or 
geographer,  except  so  far  as  the  secular 
matters  bear  directly  upon  the  revealed 
truth.  The  Councils  of  Trent  and  the 
V'atican  fulfil  this  anticipation;  they 
tell  us  distinctly  the  object  and  the 
promise  of  Scripture  inspiration.  They 
specify  “  faith  and  moral  conduct"  as 
the  drift  of  that  teaching  which  has  the 
guarantee  of  inspiration.  What  we  need 
and  what  is  given  us  is  nut  how  to 
educate  ourselves  for  this  life  ;  we  have 

•  abundant  natural  gifts  for  human  soci¬ 
ety,  and  for  the  advantages  which  it 
secures  ;  but  our  great  want  is  how  to 
demean  ourselves  in  thought  and  deed 
toward  our  Maker,  and  how  to  gain  re¬ 
liable  information  on  this  urgent  ne¬ 
cessity. 

12.  Accordingly  four  times  does  the 
Tridentine  Council  insist  upon  "  faith 
and  morality  "as  the  scope  of  inspired 
teaching.  It  declares  that  the  “  Gos¬ 
pel "  is  “  the  Fount  of  all  saving  truth 
and  all  instruction  in  morals^"  that  in 
the  written  books  and  in  the  unwritten 
traditions,  the  Holy  Spirit  dictating,  this 
truth  and  instruction  are  contained. 
Then  it  speaks  of  the  books  and  tradi¬ 
tions,  “  relating  whether  to  faith  or  to 
morals,"  and  afterward  of,  "  the  con¬ 
firmation  of  dogmas  and  establishment  of 
morals."  Lastly,  it  warns  the  Christian 
people,  “  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals" 
against  distorting  Scripture  into  a  sense 
of  their  own.  In  like  manner  the 
Vatican  Council  pronounces  that  Super¬ 
natural  Revelation  consists  "  in  rebus  di- 
vinis,"  and  is  contained  in  libris  scriptis 
et  sine  scripto  traditionibus  and  it  also 
speaks  of  “  petulantia  ingenia  "  advanc¬ 
ing  wrong  interpretations  of  Scripture 
"  in  rebus  fidei  et  morum  ad  aidification- 
em  doctrinoe  Christianae  pertinentium." 

13.  But  while  the  Councils,  as  has 
been  shown,  lay  down  so  emphatically 
the  inspiration  of  Scripture  in  respect  to 


“  faith  and  morals,”  it  is  remarkable 
that  they  do  not  say  a  word  directly  as 
to  its  inspiration  in  matters  of  fact. 
Yet  are  we  therefore  to  conclude  that 
the  record  of  facts  in  Scripture  does  not 
come  under  the  guarantee  of  its  inspi¬ 
ration  ?  we  are  not  so  to  conclude,  and 
for  this  plain  reason  ;  the  sacred  narra¬ 
tive,  carried  on  through  so  many  ages, 
what  is  it  but  the  very  matter  for  our 
faith  and  rule  of  our  obedience  ?  what  but 
that  narrative  itself  is  the  supernatural 
teaching,  in  order  to  which  inspiration  is 
given  ?  What  is  the  whole  history,  traced 
out  in  Scripture  from  Genesis  to  Esdras 
and  thence  on  to  the  end  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  but  a  manifestation  of 
Divine  Providence,  on  the  one  hand  in¬ 
terpretative,  on  a  large  scale  and  with 
analogical  applications,  of  universal  his¬ 
tory,  and  on  the  other  preparatory,  typi¬ 
cal  and  predictive,  of  the  Evangelical 
Dispensation?  Its  pages  breathe  of 
providence  and  grace,  of  our  Lord,  and 
of  His  work  and  teaching,  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end.  It  views  facts  in  those 
relations  in  which  neither  ancients,  such 
as  the  Greek  and  Latin  classical  his¬ 
torians  nor  moderns,  such  as  Niebuhr, 
Grote,  Ewald,  or  Michelet,  can  view 
them.  In  this  point  of  view  it  has  God 
for  its  author,  even  though  the  finger  of 
God  traced  no  words  but  the  Decalogue. 
Such  is  the  claim  of  Bible  history  in 
its  substantial  fulness  to  be  accepted  de 
fide  as  true.  In  this  point  of  view. 
Scripture  is  inspired,  not  only  in  faith 
and  morals,  but  in  all  its  parts  which 
bear  on  faith,  including  matters  of  fact. 

14  But  what  has  been  said  leads  to 
another  serious  question.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  a  Code  of  Laws  inspired,  or  a 
formal  prophecy,  or  a  Hymn,  or  a  Creed, 
or  a  collection  of  Proverbs.  Such  works 
may  be  short,  precise,  and  homogeneous; 
but  inspiration  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  a  document,  multiform  and 
copious  in  its  contents,  as  the  Bible  is, 
are  at  first  sight,  incompatible  ideas, 
and  destructive  of  each  other.  How  are 
we  practically  to  combine  the  indubi¬ 
table  fact  of  a  divine  superintendence 
with  the  indubitable  fact  of  a  collection 
of  such  various  writings? 

15.  Surely  then  if  the  revelations  and 
lessons  in  Scripture  are  addressed  to  us 
personally  and  practically,  the  presence 
among  us  of  a  formal  judge  and  standing 
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expositor  of  its  words,  is  imperative.  It 
is  antecedently  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  a  book  so  complex  so  unsystematic, 
in  parts  so  obscure,  the  outcome  of  so 
many  minds,  times,  and  places,  should 
be  given  us  from  above  without  the  sate* 
guard  of  some  authority ;  as  if  it  could 
possibly,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
interpret  itself.  Its  inspiration  does  but 
guarantee  its  truth,  not  its  interpreta¬ 
tion.  How  are  private  readers  satisfac¬ 
torily  to  distinguish  what  is  didactic  and 
what  is  historical,  what  is  fact  and  what 
is  vision,  what  is  allegorical  and  what  is 
literal,  what  is  idiomatic  and  what  is 
grammatical,  what  is  enunciated  formally 
and  what  occurs  obiter,  what  is  only  of 
temporary  and  what  is  of  lasting  obliga¬ 
tion  ?  Such  is  our  natural  anticipation, 
and  it  is  only  too  exactly  justified  in 
the  events  of  the  last  three  centuries, 
in  them  any  countries  where  private 
judgment  on  the  text  of  Scripture  has 
prevailed.  The  gift  of  inspiration  re¬ 
quires  as  its  complement  the  gift  of  in 
fallibility. 

Where  then  is  this  gift  lodged,  which 
is  so  necessary  for  the  due  use  of  the 
written  word  of  God  ?  Thus  we  are 
introduced  to-  the  second  dogma  in  re¬ 
spect  to  Holy  Scripture  taught  by  the 
Catholic  religion.  The  first  is  that 
Scripture  is  inspired,  the  second  that  the 
Church  is  the  infallible  interpreter  of  that 
inspiration. 

16.  That  the  Church,  and  therefore 
the  Pope,  is  that  Interpreter  is  defined 
in  the  following  words  : 

First  by  the  Council  of  Trent :  “  Nemo 
sua  prudentia  innixus,  in  rebus  fidei  et 
morum  ad  sedificationem  doct rinse  Chris- 
tianse  pertinentium,  Sacram  Scripturam 
ad  suos  sensus  contorquens,  contra  eum 
sensum  quern  tenuit  et  tenet  Sancta 
Mater  Kcclesia,  cujus  est  judicare  de 
vero  sensu  et  interpretatione  Scriptura- 
rum  Sanctaruni,  aut  etiain  contra  unani- 
mem  consensum  Patrum,  ipsam  Script¬ 
uram  Sacram  interpretari  audeat.” 

Secondly  by  the  Council  of  the  Vat¬ 
ican  :  “  Nos,  idem  Decretum  [Triden- 
tinum]  renovantes,  hanc  illius  mentem 
esse  declaramus,  ut  in  rebus  fidei  et 
morum  ad  sedificationem  doctrinae  Chris¬ 
tianas  pertinentium,  is  pro  vero  sensu 
Sacrae  Scripturae  habendus  sit,  quern 
tenuit  et  tenet  Sancta  Mater  Ecclesia, 
cujus  est  judicare  de  vero  sensu  et  in- 
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terprelatione  Scripturarum  Sanctarum," 
etc. 

17.  Since  then  there  is  in  the  Church 
an  authority,  divinely  appointed  and 
plenary,  for  judgment  and  for  appeal  in 
questions  of  Scripture  interpretation,  in 
matters  of  faith  and  morals,  therefore, 
by  the  very  force  of  the  words,  there  is 
one  such  authority,  and  only  one. 

Again,  it  follows  hence,  that,  when 
the  legitimate  authority  has  spoken,  to 
resist  its  iMterpretation  is  a  sin  against 
the  faith  and  an  act  of  heresy. 

And  from  this  again  it  follows,  that, 
till  the  Infallible  .Authority  formally  in¬ 
terprets  a  passage  of  Scripture,  there  is 
nothing  heretical  in  advocating  a  con¬ 
trary  interpretation,  provided  of  course 
there  is  nothing  in  the  act  instrinsically 
inconsistent  with  the  faith,  or  the  pietas 
fidei,  nothing  of  contempt  or  rebellion, 
nothing  temerarious,  nothing  offensive 
or  scandalous,  in  the  manner  of  acting 
or  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  1  re-  . 
peat,  I  am  all  along  inquiring  what 
Scripture,  by  reason  of  its  literal  text, 
obliges  us  to  believe.  An  original  view 
about  Scripture  or  its  parts  may  be  as 
little  contrary  to  the  mind  of  the  Church 
about  it,  as  it  need  be  an  offence  against 
its  inspiration. 

The  proviso,  however,  or  condition, 
which  I  have  just  made,  must  carefully 
be  kept  in  mind.  Doubtless,  a  certain 
interpretation  of  a  doctrinal  text  may  Jie 
so  strongly  supported  by  the  Fathers,  so 
continuous  and  universal,  and  so  cognate 
and  connatural  with  the  Church’s  teach¬ 
ing,  that  it  is  virtually  or  practically  as 
dogmatic  as  if  it  were  a  formal  judgment 
delivered  on  appeal  by  the  Holy  See,  and 
cannot  be  disputed  except  as  the  Church 
or  Holy  See  opens  its  wording  or  its 
conditions.  Hence  the  Vatican  Council 
says,  *’  Fide  divina  et  Catholica  ea 
omnia  credenda  sunt,  quse  in  verbo  Dei 
scriplo  vel  tradito  continentur,  vel  ab 
Ecclesia  sive  solemni  judicio,  sive  ordi- 
nario  et  universali  magisterio,  tanquam 
divinitus  revelata,  credenda  proponun- 
tur."  And  I  repeat,  that,  though  the 
Fathers  were  not  inspired,  yet  their 
united  testimony  is  of  supreme  author¬ 
ity;  at  the  same  time,  since  no  Canon  or 
List  has  been  determined  of  the  Fathers, 
the  practical  rule  of  duty  is  obedience  to 
the  voice  of  the  Church. 

18.  Such  then  is  the  answer  which  I 
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make  to  the  main  question  which  has  led 
to  my  writing.  I  asked  what  obligation 
of  duty  lay  upon  the  Catholic  scholar  or 
man  of  science  as  regards  his  critical 
treatment  of  the  text  and  the  matter  of 
Holy  Scripture.  And  now  I  say  that  it 
is  his  duty,  first,  never  to  forget  that 
what  he  is  handling  is  the  Word  of  God. 
which,  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  of 
always  drawing  the  line  between  what  is 
human  and  what  is  divine,  cannot  be 
put  on  the  level  of  other  boffks,  as  it  is 
now  the  fashion  to  do,  but  has  the 
nature  of  a  Sacrament,  which  is  outward 
arid  inward,  and  a  channel  of  super¬ 
natural  grace  ;  and  secondly,  that,  in 
what  he  writes  upon  it  or  its  separate 
books,  he  is  bound  to  submit  himself, 
internally,  and  to  profess  io  submit  him¬ 
self,  in  all  that  relates  to  faith  and  morals, 
to  the  definite  teaching  of  Holy  Church. 

This  being  laid  down,  let  me  go  on  to 
consider  some  of  the  critical  distinctions 
and  conclusions  which  are  consistent 
with  a  faithful  observance  of  these  obli¬ 
gations. 

19.  Are  the  books  or  are  the  writers 
inspired  ?  I  answer,  Both.  The  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Trent  says  the  writers  (“  ab  ipsis 
.Apostolis,  Spiritu  Sancto  dictante);  the 
Vatican  says  the  books  (“  si  quis  libros 
integros  etc.  divinitus  inspiratos  esse 
negaverit,  anathema  sit”).  Of  course 
the  Vatican  decision  is  df  fide,  but  it 
cannot  annul  the  Tridentine.  Moth  de¬ 
crees  are  dogmatic  truths.  The  Triden¬ 
tine  teaches  us  that  the  Divine  Inspirer, 
inasmuch  as  He  acted  on  the  writer, 
acted,  not  immediately  on  the  books 
themselves,  but  through  the  men  who 
wrote  them.  The  books  are  inspired, 
because  the  writers  were  inspired  to  write 
them.  They  are  not  inspired  books, 
unless  they  came  from  inspired  men. 

There  is  one  instance  in  Scripture  of 
Divine  Inspiration  without  a  human 
medium  ;  the  Decalogue  was  written  by 
the  very  finger  of  God.  He  wrote  the 
law  upon  the  stone  tables  Himself.  It 
has  been  thought  that  the  Drim  and 
Thummiin  was  another  instance  of  the 
immediate  inspiration  of  a  material  sub¬ 
stance  ;  but  anyhow  such  instances  are 
exceptional ;  certainly,  as  regards  Script¬ 
ure,  which  alone  concerns  us  here, 
there  always  have  been  two  minds  in  the 
process  of  inspiration,  a  Divine  Auctor, 
and  a  human  Scriptor  ;  and  various  im¬ 


portant  consequences  follow  from  this 
appointment. 

20.  If  there  be  at  once  a  divine  and  a 
human  mind  co-operating  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  sacred  text,  it  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  if  there  often  be  a  double  sense  in 
that  text,  and,  with  obvious  exceptions, 
never  certain  that  there  is  not. 

Thus  Sara  had  her  human  and  literal 
meaning  in  her  words,  V  Cast  out  the 
bondwoman  and  her  son,”  etc.;  but  we 
know  from  St.  Paul  that  those  words 
were  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  con¬ 
vey  a  spiritual  meaning.  Abraham,  too, 
on  the  Mount,  when  his  son  asked  him 
whence  was  to  come  the  victim  for  the 
sacrifice  which  his  father  was  about  to 
offer,  answered  ‘‘  God  will  provide 
and  he  showed  his  own  sense  of  his 
words  afterward,  when  he  look  the  ram 
which  was  caught  in  the  briers,  and  of¬ 
fered  it  as  a  holocaust.  Yet  those  words 
were  a  solemn  prophecy. 

And  is  it  extravagant  to  say,  that,  even 
in  the  case  of  men  who  have  no  preten¬ 
sion  to  be  prophets  or  servants  of  God, 
He  may  by  their  means  give  us  great 
maxims  and  lessons,  which  the  speakers 
little  thought  they  were  delivering  ?  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Architriclinus  in  the  mar¬ 
riage  feast,  who  spoke  of  the  bridegroom 
as  having  ”  kept  the  good  wine  until 
now  words  which  it  is  all  needless  for 
St.  John  to  record,  unless  they  had  a 
mystical  meaning. 

Such  instances  raise  the  question 
whether  the  Scripture  saints  and  proph¬ 
ets  always  understood  the  higher  and  di¬ 
vine  sense  of  their  words.  As  to  Abra¬ 
ham,  this  will  be  answered  in  the  affirm¬ 
ative  ;  but  I  do  not  see  reason  for  think¬ 
ing  that  Sara  was  equally  favored. 
Nor  is  her  case  solitary  ;  Caiphas,  as 
high  priest,  spoke  a  divine  truth  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  his  office,  little  thinking  of  it, 
when  he  said  that  “  one  man  must  die 
for  the  people  and  St.  Peter  at  Joppa 
at  first  did  not  see  beyond  a  literal  sense 
in  his  vision,  though  he  knew  that  there 
was  a  higher  sense,  which  in  God’s  good 
time  would  be  revealed  to  him. 

And  hence  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
supposing  that  the  Prophet  Osee,  though 
inspired,  only  knew  his  own  literal  sense 
of  the  words  which  he  transmitted  to 
posterity,  ”  I  have  called  my  Son  out  of 
Egypt,”  the  further  prophetic  meaning 
of  them  being  declared  by  St.  Matthew 
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in  his  Gospel.  And  such  a  divine  sense 
v/ould  be  both  concurrent  with  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  that  antecedent  belief  which 
prevailed  among  the  Jews  in  St.  Mat¬ 
thew’s  time,  that  their  sacred  books  were 
in  great  measure  typical,  with  an  evangeli¬ 
cal  bearing,  though  as  yet  they  might  not 
know  what  those  books  contained  in 
prospect. 

21.  Nor  is  it  de  fide  (for  that  alone 
with  a  view  to  Catholic  bililicists  1  am 
considering)  that  inspired  men,  at  the 
time  when  they  speak  from  inspiration, 
should  always  know  that  the  Divine 
Spirit  is  visiting  them. 

The  Psalms  are  inspired  ;  but,  when 
David,  in  the  outpouring  of  his  deep 
contrition,  disburdened  himself  before 
his  tiod  in  the  words  of  the  Miserere, 
could 4ie,  possibly,  while  uttering  them, 
have  been  directly  conscious  that  every 
word  he  uttered  was  not  simply  his,  but 
another's  ?  Did  he  not  think  that  he  was 
personally  asking  forgiveness  and  spirit¬ 
ual  help  ? 

Doubt  again  seems  incompatible  with 
a  consciousness  ot  being  inspired.  But 
h’ather  Patrizi,  while  reconciling  two 
Evangelists  in  a  passage  of  their  narra¬ 
tives,  says,  if  I  understand  him  rightly 
(ii.  p.  405),  that  though  we  admit  that 
there  were  some  things  about  which  in¬ 
spired  writers  doubted,  this  does  not 
imply  that  inspiration  allowed  them  to 
state  what  is  doubtful  as  ceitain,  but 
only  it  did  not  hinder  them  from  stating 
things  with  a  doubt  on  their  minds  about 
them ;  but  how  can  the  All-knowing 
Spirit  doubt  ?  or  how  can  an  inspired 
man  doubt,  if  he  is  conscious  of  his  in¬ 
spiration  ? 

And  again,  how  can  a  man  whose  hand 
is  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  who 
knows  it,  make  apologies  for  his  style  of 
writing,  as  if  deficient  in  literary  exact¬ 
ness  and  finish  ?  If  then  the  writer  of 
Ecclesiasticus,  at  the  very  time  that  he 
wrote  his  Prologue,  was  not  only  inspired 
but  conscious  of  his  inspiration,  how 
could  he  have  entreated  his  readers  to 
“  come  with  benevolence,”  and  to  make 
excuse  for  his  *‘  comipg  short  in  the 
composition  of  words”?  Surely,  if  at 
the  very  lime  he  wrote  he  had  known  it, 
he  would,  like  other  inspired  men,  have 
said,  ”  Thus  saith  the  Lord,”  or  what 
was  equivalent  to  it. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  writer 


of  the  second  Book  of  Machabees,  who 
ends  his  narrative  by  saying,  ”  If  I  have 
done  well,  it  is  what  I  desired,  but  if  not 
so  perfectly,  it  must  be  pardoned  me.” 
What  a  contrast  to  St.  Paul,  who,  speak¬ 
ing  of  his  inspiration  (i  Cor.  7  :  40)  and 
of  his  ”  weakness  and  fear”  {Jlbid.  ii.  4), 
does  so  in  order  to  thathis  ”  speech 
was,  not  in  the  persuasive  words  of 
human  wisdom,  but  in  the  showing  of 
the  Spirit  and  the  power.”  The  histo¬ 
rian  of  the  Machabees  would  have  surely 
adopted  a  like  tone  of  ”  glorying,”  had 
he  had  at  the  time  a  like  consciousness 
of  his  divine  gift. 

22.  .-Vgain,  it  follows  from  there  being 
two  agencies,  divine  grace  and  human 
intelligence,  co-operating  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  Scriptures,  that,  whereas,  if 
they  were  written,  as  in  the  Decalogue 
by  the  immediate  finger  of  God,  every 
word  of  theca  must  be  His  and  His  only, 
on  the  contrary,  if  they  are  man’s  writ¬ 
ing,  informed  and  quickened  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  admit, 
should  it  so  happen,  of  being  composed 
of  outlying  materials,  which  have  passed 
through  the  minds  and  from  the  fingers 
of  inspired  penmen,  and  are  known  to  be 
inspired  on  the  ground  that  those  who 
were  the  immediate  editors,  as  they  may 
be  called,  were  inspired. 

Eor  an  example  of  this  we  are  supplied 
by  the  writer  of  the  second  book  of 
Machabees,  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made.  ”  All  such  things,” 
says  the  writer,  ”  as  have  been  comprised 
in  five  books  by  Jason  of  Gyrene,  we 
have  attempted  to  abridge  in  one  book.” 
Here  we  have  the  human  aspect  of  an  in¬ 
spired  work.  Jason  need  not,  the  writer 
of  the  second  book  of  Machabees  must, 
have  been  inspired. 

Again,  St,  Luke’s  Gospel  is  inspired, 
as  having  gone  through  and  come  forth 
from  an  inspired  mind  ;  but  the  extrinsic 
sources  of  his  narrative  were  not  neces¬ 
sarily  all  inspired  any  more  than  was 
Jason  of  Gyrene  ;  yet  such  sources  there 
were,  for,  in  contrast  with  the  testimony 
of  the  actual  eye-witnesses  of  the  events 
which  he  records,  he  says  of  himself  that 
he  wrote  after  a  careful  inquiry,  ”  ac¬ 
cording  as  they  delivered  them  to  us, 
who  from  the  beginning  were  evo-wit- 
nesses  and  ministers  of  the  word  as  to 
himself,  he  had  but  ”  diligently  attained 
to  all  things  from  the  beginning.”  Here 
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it  was  not  the  original  statements,  but 
his  edition  of  them,  which  needed  to  be 
inspired. 

23.  Hence  we  have  no  reason  to  be 
surprised,  nor  is  it  against  the  faith  to 
hold,  that  a  canonical  book  may  be  com¬ 
posed,  not  only  from,  but  even  of,  pre¬ 
existing  documents,  it  being  always  borne 
in  mind,  as  a  necessary  condition,  that 
an  inspiied  mind  has  exercised  a  su¬ 
preme  and  an  ultimate  judgment  on  the 
work,  determining  what  was  to  be  se¬ 
lected  and  embodied  in  it,  in  order  to 
its  truth  in  all  *'  matters  of  faith  and 
morals  pertaining  to  the  edification  of 
Christian  doctrine,”  and  its  unadulter¬ 
ated  truth. 

Thus  Moses*  may  have  incorporated  in 
his  manuscript  as  much  from  foreign 
documents  as  is  commonly  maintained 
by  the  critical  school ;  yet  the  existing 
Pentateuch,  with  the  miracles  which  it 
contains,  may  still  (from  that  personal  in¬ 
spiration  which  belongs  to  a  prophet) 
have  flowed  from  his  mind  and  hand  on 
to  his  composition.  He  new-made  and 
authenticated  what  till  then  was  no  mat¬ 
ter  of  faith. 

This  being  considered,  it  follows  that 
a  book  may  be,  and  may  be  accepted  as, 
inspired,  though  not  a  word  of  it  is  an 
original  document.  Such  is  almost  the 
case  with  the  first  Book  of  Esdras.  A 
learned  writer  in  a  publication  of  the 
day*  says  :  “  It  consists  of  the  contem¬ 
porary  historical  journals,  kepi  from  time 
to  time  by  the  prophets  or  other  author¬ 
ized  persons,  who  were  eye-witnesses  for 
the  most  part  of  what  they  record,  and 
whose  several  narratives  were  afterward 
strung  together,  and  either  abridged  or 
added  to,  as  the  case  required,  by  a  later 
hand,  of  course  an  inspired  hand.” 

And  in  like  manner  the  Chaldee  and 
Greek  portions  of  the  Book  of  Daniel, 
even  though  not  written  by  Daniel,  may 
be,  and  we  believe  are,  written  by  pen¬ 
men  inspired  in  matters  of  faith  and 
morals  ;  and  so  much,  and  nothing  be¬ 
yond,  does  the  Church  “  oblige  ”  us  to 
believe. 

24.  I  have  said  that  the  Chaldee,  as 
well  as  the  Hebrew  portion  of  Daniel, 
requires,  in  order  to  its  inspiration,  not 
that  it  should  be  Daniel's  writing,  but 
that  its  writer,  whoever  he  was,  should 
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be  inspired.  This  leads  me  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  inspiration  requires  and  im¬ 
plies  that  the  book  inspired  should  in  its 
form  and  matter  be  homogeneous,  and 
all  its  parts  belong  to  each  other.  Cer¬ 
tainly  not.  The  Book  of  Psalms  is  the 
obvious  instance  destructive  of  any  such 
idea.  What  it  really  requires  is  an  in¬ 
spired  Editor  :  *  that  is,  an  inspired 
mind,  authoritative  in  faith  and  morals, 
from  whose  fingers  the  sacred  text 
passed.  I  believe  it  is  allowed  gener¬ 
ally,  that  at  the  date  of  the  captivity  and 
under  the  persecution  of  Anliochus,  the 
books  of  Scripture  and  the  sacred  text 
suffered  much  loss  and  injury.  Origi¬ 
nally  the  Psalms  seem  to  have  consisted 
of  five  books  ;  of  which,  only  a  portion, 
perhaps  the  first  and  second,  were 
David’s.  That  arrangement  is  now 
broken  up,  and  the  Council  of  Trent  was 
so  impressed  with  the  difficulty  of  their 
authorship,  that,  in  its  formal  decree 
respecting  the  Canon,  instead  of  calling 
the  collection  "  David’s  Psalms,”  as 
was  usual,  they  called  it  the  “  Psalterium 
Davidicum,”  thereby  meaning  to  imply, 
that,  although  canonical  and  inspired 
and  in  spiritual  fellowship  and  relation¬ 
ship  with  those  of  “  the  choice  Psalmist 
of  Israel,’*  the  whole  collection ^is  not 
therefore  necessarily  the  writing  of 
David. 

And  as  the  name  of  David,  though 
not  really  applicable  to  every  Psalm, 
nevertheless  protected  and  sanctioned 
them  all,  so  the  appendices  which  con¬ 
clude  the  Book  of  Daniel,  Susanna  and 
Bel,  though  not  belonging  to  the  main 
history,  come  under  the  shadow  of  that 
Divine  Presence,  which  primarily  rests 
on  what  goes  before. 

And  so  again,  whether  or  not  the  last 
verses  of  St.  Mark’s,  and  two  portions 
of  St.  John’s  Gospel,  belong  to  those 

*  This  represeniation  must  not  be  confused 
with  either  of  the  two  views  of  canonicity  which 
are  pronounced  insufficient  by  the  Vatican 
Council — vii.,  i,  that  in  order  to  be  sacred  and 
canonical,  it  is  enough  for  a  book  to  be  a  work 
of  mere  human  industry,  provided  it  be  after¬ 
ward  approved  by  the  authority  of  the 
Church  ;  and  2,  that  it  is  enough  if  it  contains 
revealed  teaching  without  error.  Neither  of 
these  views  supposes  the  presence  of  inspira¬ 
tion,  whether  in  the  writer  or  the  writing  ;  what 
is  contemplated  above  is  an  inspired  writer  in 
the  exercise  of  his  inspiration,  and  a  work  in¬ 
spired  from  first  to  last  under  the  action  of 
that  inspiration. 
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Evangelists  respectively,  matters  not  as 
regards  their  inspiration  ;  for  the  Church 
has  recognized  them  as  portions  of  that 
sacred  narrative  which  precedes  or  em¬ 
braces  them. 

Nor  does  it  matter,  whether  one  or 
two  Isaiahs  wrote  the  book  which  bears 
that  Prophet’s  name  ;  the  Church,  with¬ 
out  settling  this  point,  pronounces  it  in¬ 
spired  in  respect  of  faith  and  morals, 
both  Isaiahs  being  inspired  ;  and,  if  this 
be  assured  to  us.  ail  other  questions  are 
irrelevant  and  unnecessary. 

Nor  do  the  Councils  forbid  our  hold¬ 
ing  that  there  are  interpolations  or  ad¬ 
ditions  in  the  sacred  text,  say,  the  last 
chapter  of  the  Pentateuch,  provided 
they  are  held  to  come  from  an  inspired 
penman,  such  as  Esdras,  and  are  thereby 
authoritative  in  faith  and  morals. 

25.  From  what  has  been  last  said  it 
follows,  that  the  titles  of  the  Canonical 
books,  and  their  ascription  to  definite 
authors,  either  do  not  come  under  their 
inspiration,  or  need  not  be  accepted  lit¬ 
erally. 

For  instance  :  the  Epistle  to  the  He¬ 
brews  is  said  in  our  Bibles  to  be  the 
writing  of  St.  Paul,  and  so  virtually  it  is, 
and  to  deny  that  it  is  so  in  any  sense 
might  be  temerarious  ;  but  its  authorship 
is  not  a  matter  of  faith  as  its  inspiration 
is,  but  an  acceptance  of  received  opin¬ 
ion,  and  because  to  no  other  writer  can 
it  be  so  well  assigned. 

Again,  the  89th  Psalm  has  for  its  title 
“A  Prayer  of  Moses”  yet  that  has 
not  hindered  a  succession  of  Catholic 
writers,  from  Athanasius  to  Bellarmine, 
from  denying  it  to  be  his. 

Again,  the  Book  of  Wisdom  professes 
chs.  vii.  and  ix.)  to  be  written  by 
Solomon  ;  yet  our  Bibles  say,  ”  It  is 
written  in  the  person  of  Solomon, ’’and 
“  it  is  uncertain  who  was  the  writer;”  and 
St.  Augustine,  whose  authority  had  so 
much  influence  in  the  settlement  of  the 
Canon,  speaking  of  Wisdom  and  Eccle- 
siasticus,  says  :  “  The  two  books  by  rea¬ 
son  of  a  certain  similarity  of  style  are 
usually  called  Solomon’s,  though  the 
more  learned  have  no  doubt  they  do  not 
belong  to  him.”  (Martin.  Pref.  to 
Wisdom  and  Eccl.j  Aug.  0pp.  t.  iii.  p. 
733-) 

If  these  instances  hold,  they  are  prece¬ 
dents  for  saying  that  it  is  no  sin  against 
the  faith  (for  of  such  1  have  all  along 


been  speaking),  nor  indeed,  if  done  con¬ 
scientiously  and  on  reasonable  grounds, 
any  sin,  to  hold  that  Ecclesiastes  is  not 
the  writing  of  Solomon,  in  spite  of  its 
opening  with  a  profession  of  being  his  ; 
and  that  first,  because  that  profession  is 
a  heading,  not  a  portion  of  the  book  ; 
secondly,  because,  even  though  it  be 
part  of  the  book,  a  like  profession  is 
made  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  without  its 
being  a  proof  that  “  Wisdom”  is  Solo¬ 
mon's  ;  and  thirdly,  because  such  a  pro¬ 
fession  may  well  be  considered  a  proso¬ 
popoeia  not  so  difficult  to  understand  as 
that  of  the  Angel  Raphael,  when  he 
called  himself  ”  the  Son  of  the  great 
Ananias. 

On  this  subject  Melchior  Canus  says: 
“  It  does  not  much  matter  to  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Faith,  that  a  book  was  written  by  this 
or  that  writer,  so  long  as  the  Spirit  of 
God  is  believed  to  be  the  author  of  it  ; 
which  Gregory  delivers  and  explains,  in 
his  Preface  to  Job,  ‘  It  matters  not 
with  what  pen  the  King  has  written  his 
letter,  if  it  be  true  that  He  has  written 
it.”  {Loc.  Th.  p.  44.) 

I  say  then  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes, 
its  authorship  is  one  of  those  questions 
which  still  lie  in  the  hands  of  the 
Church.  If  the  Church  formally  de¬ 
clared  that  it  was  written  by  Solomon,  I 
consider  that,  in  accordance  with  its 
heading  (and,  as  implied  in  what  follows, 
as  in  “  Wisdom,”)  we  should  be  bound, 
recollecting  that  she  has  the  gift  of  judg¬ 
ing  “  de  vero  sensu  et  interpretalione 
Scripturarum  Sanctarum,”  to  accept 
such  a  decree  as  a  matter  of  faith  ;  and 
in  like  manner,  in  spite  of  its  heading, 
we  should  be  bound  to  accept  a  con¬ 
trary  decree,  if  made  to  the  effect  that 
the  book  was  not  Solomon’s.  At  present 
as  the  Church  (or  Pope)  has  not  pro¬ 
nounced  on  one  side  or  on  the  other,  I 
conceive  that,  till  a  decision  comes  from 
Rome,  either  opinion  is  open  to  the 
Catholic  without  any  impeachment  of 
his  faith. 

26.  And  here  I  am  led  on  to  inquire 
whether  obiter  dicta  are  conceivable  in  an 
inspired  document.  We  know  that  they 
are  held  to  exist  and  even  required  in 
treating  of  the  dogmatic  utterances  of 
Popes,  but  are  they  compatible  with  in¬ 
spiration  ?  The  common  opinion  is  that 
they  are  not.  Professor  Lamy  thus 
writes  about  them,  in  the  form  of  an  ob- 
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jection:  “  Many  minute  matters  occur  in 
the  sacred  writers  which  have  regard  only 
to  human  feebleness  and  the  natural 
necessities  of  life,  and  by  no  means  re¬ 
quire  inspiration,  since  they  can  other¬ 
wise  be  perfectly  well  known,  and  seem 
scarcely  worthy  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  for 
instance  what  is  said  of  the  dog  of  To¬ 
bias,  St.  Paul’s  penula  and  the  saluta¬ 
tions  at  the  end  of  the  Epistles.” 
Neither  he  nor  Fr.  Patrizi  allow  of  these 
exceptions ;  but  Fr.  Patrizi,  as  Lamy 
quotes  him,  “damnare  non  audet  eos  qui 
hajc  tenerent,”  viz.,  exceptions,  and  he 
himself,  by  keeping  silence,  seems  un¬ 
able  to  condemn  them  either. 

By  obiUr  dicta  in  Scripture  I  also 
mean  such  statements  as  we  find  in  the 
Book  of  Judith  that  Nabuchodonosor 
was  King  of  Nineve.  Now  it  is  in  favor 
of  there  being  such  unauthoritative  obi¬ 
ter  dicta,  that  unlike  those  which  occur 
in  doi^matic  utterances  of  Popes  and 
Councils,  they  are,  in  Scripture,  not 
doctrinal,  but  mere  unimportant  state¬ 
ments  of  fact  ;  whereas  those  of  Popes 
and  Councils  may  relate  to  faith  and 
morals,  and  are  said  to  be  uttered  obiter, 
because  they  are  not  contained  within 
the  scope  of  the  formal  definition,  and 
imply  no  intention  of  binding  the  con- 
ciences  of  the  faithful.  There  does  not 
then  seem  any  serious  difficulty  in  ad¬ 
mitting  their  existence  in  Scripture. 
Let  it  be  observed,  its  miracles  are  doc¬ 
trinal  facts,  and  in  no  sense  of  the 
phrase  can  be  considered  obiter  dicta. 

27.  It  may  be  questioned,  too, 
whether  the  absence  of  chronological  se¬ 
quence  might  not  be  represented  as  an 
infringement  of  plenary  inspiration, 
more  serious  than  the  obiter  dicta  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking.  Yet  St. 
Matthew  is  admitted  by  approved  com¬ 
mentators  to  be  unsolicitous  as  to  order 
of  time.  So  saysFr.  Patrizi  {E>e  Evang. 
lib.  ii.  p.  i),  viz.,  “  Matthaeum  de  ob- 
servando  temporis  ordine  minime  solli- 
citum  esse.”  He  gives  instances,  and 
then  repeats  ”  Matthew  did  not  observe 
order  of  time.”  If  such  absence  of 
order  is  compatible  with  inspiration  in 
St.  Matthew,  as  it  is,  it  might  be  consist¬ 
ent  with  inspiration  in  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament,  supposing  they  are  open  to 
re-arrangement  in  chronology.  Does 
this  not  teach  us  to  fall  back  uj>on  the 
decision  of  the  Councils  that  ”  faith  and 


morals  pertaining  to  the  edification  of 
Christian  doctrine”  are  the  scope,  the 
true  scope,  of  inspiration  ?  And  is  not 
the  Holy  See  the  judge  given  us  for  de¬ 
termining  what  is  fur  edification  and 
what  is  not  ? 

There  is  another  practical  exception  to 
the  ideal  continuity  of  Scripture  inspira¬ 
tion  in  mere  matters  of  fact,  and  that  is 
the  multitude  of  various  manuscript 
readings  which  surround  the  sacred 
text.  Unless  we  have  the  text  as  in¬ 
spired  men  wrote  it,  we  have  not  the  di¬ 
vine  gift  in  its  fulness,  and  as  far  we 
have  no  certainty  which  out  of  many  is 
the  true  reading,  so  far,  wherever  the 
sense  is  affected,  we  are  in  the  same 
ditficulty  as  may  be  the  consequence  of 
an  obiter  dictum.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this 
danger,  even  cautious  theologians  do 
not  hesitate  to  apply  the  gratuitous 
hypothesis  of  errors  in  transcription  as 
a  means  of  accounting  for  such  state¬ 
ments  of  fact  as  they  feel  to  need  an  ex¬ 
planation.  Thus  Fr.  Patrizi,  not  fa¬ 
voring  the  order  of  our  Lord's  three 
temptations  in  the  desert,  as  given  by 
St.  Luke,  attributes  it  to  the  mistake  of 
the  transcribers.  “  I  have  no  doubt  at 
all,”  he  says,”  that  it  is  to  be  attributed, 
not  to  Luke  himself,  but  to  his  tran¬ 
scribers  ’’  (ibid.  p.  5);  and  again,  he  says 
that  it  is  owing  “  vitio  librariorum”  (p. 
394).  If  I  recollect  rightly,  Melchior 
Canus  has  recourse  to  the  “  fault  of 
transcribers”  also.  Indeed  it  is  com¬ 
monly  urged  in  controversy  (yide  Lamy, 
i.  p.  31). 

28.  1  do  not  here  go  on  to  treat  of 
the  special  instance  urged  against  us  by 
M.  Renan,  drawn  from  the  Book  of 
Judith,  because  I  have  wished  to  lay 
down  principles,  and  next  because  his 
charge  can  neither  be  proved  nor  re¬ 
futed  just  now,  while  the  strange  dis¬ 
coveries  are  in  progress  about  Assyrian 
and  Persian  history  by  means  of  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions.  When  the  need 
comes,  the  Church,  or  the  Holy  See, 
will  interpret  the  sacred  book  for  us. 

I  conclude  by  reminding  the  reader 
that  in  these  remarks  I  have  been  con¬ 
cerned  only  with  the  question — what 
have  Catholics  to  hold  and  profess  de 
fide  about  Scripture  ?  that  is,  what  it  is 
the  Church  "  insists”  on  their  holding  ; 
and  next,  by  unreservedly  submitting 
what  I  have  written  to  the  judgment  of 
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the  Holy  See,  being  more  desirous  that 
the  question  should  be  satisfactorily 
answered,  than  that  my  own  answer 
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should  prove  to  be  in  every  respect  the 
right  one. — Nineteenth  Century. 


AN  INVITATION  TO  DINNER. 
BY  ANDREW  WILSON,  F.R.S.E. 


.An  invitation  to  dinner  from  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Smith  has  just  been  handed 
in  by  the  postman,  and  the  sight  of  the 
missive  recalls  visions  of  pleasant  com- 
j)any  and  an  enjoyable  menu.  Smith  is, 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  a  bon  vi- 
vant.  He  takes  care  that  "  the  feast  of 
reason  and  the  flow  of  soul  ”  are  respec¬ 
tively  represented  by  the  science  and 
work  of  a  chef  who  understands  his 
business,  and-  by  the  presence  at  his 
table  of  sensible  people  who  can  talk  of 
something  more  elevating  in  tone  than 
the  pictures  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery, 
and  less  bewildering  than  the  “  correla¬ 
tion  of  forces”  or  the  “  inflrence  of  her¬ 
edity  on  developing  organisms.  ”  When  I 
last  dined  at  Smith’s,  even  that  eminent 
scientist  Professor  ('audal  (whose  theo¬ 
ries  respecting  the  disappearance  of  the 
tail  in  man  and  his  poor  relations  are 
well  known  and  appreciated  at  Burling¬ 
ton  House)  forgot  his  scientific  joys  and 
his  mundane  sorrows  in  the  practical  in¬ 
vestigation  of  a  lovely  pain  de  volaille 
aux  truffes  which  Smith’s  chef  had  elab¬ 
orated  to  perfection.  It  is  currently  re¬ 
ported  that  it  was  the  Professor  whose 
appreciation  of  Smith’s  filets  de  mat/ue- 
reau  grilles  being  disturbed  by  the  clat¬ 
ter  of  a  fair  damsel  whom  he  had  escort¬ 
ed  to  table,  gave  rise  to  the  well-known 
witticism  of  the  comic  papers.  The  lady 
in  question  had  commenced  an  argument 
on  evolution  with  the  soup  (which  was 
bonne  femme.,  an  especial  joy  of  Cau¬ 
dal’s),  and  had  contrived  a  criticism  of 
Spencer  by  the  time  the  Professor’s  be¬ 
loved  'filets  appeared  on  the  scene. 
Darwin  and  Huxley  with  the  soup 
might  be  borne  ;  but  Spencer  with  the 
filets  was  too  much  for  the  Profe.ssor’s 
prandial  tastes.  ”  Madam,”  said  he, 
”  your  knowledge  of  facts  is  com¬ 
mendable” — this  was  Caudal’s  playful 
but  porpoise-like  fashion  of  allowing  the 
young  lady  to  fall  partly  from  her  posi¬ 
tion  of  scientific  critic  ;  "  but,”  contin¬ 


ued  the  Professor,  ‘‘  there  is  one  fact  of 
which  you  have  failed  to  take  due  cog¬ 
nizance.”  “Ah,  Professor,”  replied  the 
lady,  ”  I  shall  be  so  delighted  if  you  will 
supply  me  with  any  information  which 
will  aid  my  comprehension  of  evolution.” 
Caudal’s  sonorous  reply  came  during 
one  of  those  mysterious  lulls  in  the  con¬ 
versation  which,  as  often  as  not,  give 
the  coup  de  grace  to  some  unfortunate 
and  his  opinions.  “  Madam,”  said  the 
Professor,  “  you  seem  to  have  overlook¬ 
ed  the  fact  that  our  host  has  the  finest 
French  cook  in  London  !”  I  hear  that  * 
the  Professor’s  name  is  never  mention¬ 
ed  now  by  the  fair  evolutionist.  And  I 
also  learn  that  Caudal,  with  a  wondrous 
chuckle,  in  which  possibly  a  megathe¬ 
rium  might  have  indulged  in  the  days  of 
its  youth,  is  accustomed  to  relate  the 
effectual  method  whereby  he  was  able  at 
once  to  silence  a  talkative  neighbor  and 
to  ingest  his  dinner  in  peace. 

Smith’s  dinner  invitation,  and  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  Caudal  episode,  have 
together  set  one’s  thoughts  flying  off  at  a 
tangent.  Possibly  it  is  the  recollection 
of  the  professorial  frame  (which  is  large 
and  bulky),  in  relation  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  process  of  nutrition  at  Smith’s, 
which  has  caused  one  to  think  of  din¬ 
ners  and  dining  in  the  abstract  rather 
than  in  the  concrete  view  of  things.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  I  begin  seriously  to  pro¬ 
pound  to  myself  the  question,  “  Why  do 
we  eat  our  dinner  ?”  and  I  find  the  reply 
to  the  question  rather  more  difficult  of 
solution  than  at  first  sight  might  be  sup¬ 
posed.  For  one  thing,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that,  if  the  constitution  of  things 
human  had  been  somewhat  differently 
ordered,  the  race  might  have  been  spar¬ 
ed  a  considerable  deal  of  trouble,  not 
merely  in  the  work  of  dining,  but  pri¬ 
marily  in  the  getting  of  dinners.  To 
persons  like  Smitli  and  Caudal,  the 
latter  task  is  of  course  a  comparatively 
trivial  matter.  For  them,  the  chief 
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labor  is  the  variation  of  their  menus,  and 
the  satisfactory  digestive  disposal  of  the 
nutriment  they  iml)ibe.  But  what  is  an 
easy  matter  to  many  of  us,  namely,  the 
finding  of  food,  is  a  tremendous  task  to 
millions  of  our  fellows.  We  are  not  yet 
beyond  the  possibilities  of  starvation  ; 
and  the  Oliver  Twist  maxim  of  asking 
‘‘  for  more’’  is  an  actuality  that  animates 
very  forcibly  indeed  the  nutritive  actions 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  our  race. 
There  is  no  touch  of  cynicism  in  the 
idea  that  were  the  work  of  food-getting 
superseded  by  some  easier  process  of 
sustenance,  mankind  at  large  would  be 
saved  a  vast  amount  of  trouble,  and  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  misery  be¬ 
sides.  But  human  bodies  cannot  grow 
like  snowballs  or  stalactites.  We  can¬ 
not  add  new  matter  to  our  outside  sur¬ 
faces,  and  thus  end  the  process  and 
work  of  nourishment.  Life  everywhere 
is  subject  to  the  same  rule  which  regu- 
*  lates  humanity’s  unceasing  work  of 
food-getting  ;  and  Smith’s  dinner-invita¬ 
tion  is  only  an  additional  and  precise 
piece  of  evidence  that,  after  all,  Smith 
and  his  guests  share  the  peculiarities  of 
the  animalcules  and  the  special  features 
of  the  plants.  In  other  words,  my  din¬ 
ner-party  is  only  a  physiological  neces¬ 
sity  elaborated  into  a  social  display. 
Smith  knows  I  must  have  my  dinner, 
like  the  rest  of  the  animate  creation,  in¬ 
cluding  himself  ;  and  he  is  kind  enough 
to  ask  me  to  give  him  my  company  in 
the  performance  of  a  work  which  he  ap¬ 
propriately  enough  styles  “  the  great 
event  of  the  day.” 

The  «iuestion  “  Why  do  we  eat  our 
dinners  ?”  is  one  worth  propounding,  if 
only  from  the  consideration  that  a  little 
physiological  discussion  is  necessary  be¬ 
fore  we  can  completely  or  satisfactorily 
find  its  reply.  Smith’s  dinner  will  be 
doubly  enjoyable  if  I  can  satisfy  myself 
why  “  dinner,*’  or,  to  put  it  more  gener¬ 
ally,  “  food,”  is  a  necessity  of  existence. 
Among  the  obvious  uses  of  science,  I 
can  conceive  no  more  practical  purpose 
than  that  which  physiology  can  sub¬ 
serve,  in  showing  me  not  only  that  din¬ 
ner  is  a  sheer  necessity,  but  that  the  full 
enjoyment  of  that  meal  is  a  piece  of 
highest  wisdom.  One  wants  an  answer 
to  the  ascetics  who ’regard  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  a  good  dinner  as  a  ”  Philistine  ” 
proceeding,  and  who  profess  to  main¬ 


tain,  on  reasonable  grounds,  that  dining 
out  and  dining  well  are  equally  barbaric 
and  unnecessary  customs.  Let  us  see 
whether  or  not  we  may  hnd  in  the  pages 
of  physiology,  and  in  the  daily  experi¬ 
ence  of  living  and  being,  a  full  justifica¬ 
tion  for  both  of  these  practices.  If  I 
may  justify  the  necessity  for  eating  din¬ 
ner,  and  for  enjoyment  of  the  meal,  as 
parts  of  the  great  order  of  natural  law. 
Smith’s  invitation  and  its  inspiration 
will  together  not  have  animated  me  in 
vain. 

A  glance  at  the  flower-stand  in  the 
window  supplies  me  with  a  fair  starting- 
point  for  the  argument  and  voyage  of 
discovery.  An  hour  ago  my  housemaid 
watered  the  flowers,  plucked  away  the 
dead  leaves,  and  set  the  vegetable  king¬ 
dom  in  order  for  the  day.  My  plants 
grow  and  thrive  lustily.  »A  few  weeks 
ago  that  young  fern  plant,  whose  frond 
you  see  dropping  gracefully  over  the 
edge  of  the  pot,  appeared  above  the 
earth  as  a  curious  little  rolled-up  bud, 
which,  as  it  grew,  appeared  to  mimic 
the  head  of  the  bishop’s  staff  in  shape. 

I  could  go  back  in  the  history  of  that 
fern  frond  if  you  wished,  and  could  even 
show  you  that  it  sprang  from  a  micro¬ 
scopic  living  “  spKrre,”  which  dropped 
one  day  last  autumn  from  the  back  of  a 
parent-frond.  That  spore  grew  into  a 
green  leaf,  and  from  the  under  surface 
of  this  leaf  the  young  fern  was  in  turn 
produced.  Now  it  has  grown  into  a 
broad  green  frond,  and  there  are  others 
appearing  beside  it,  which  will  grow  to 
form,  in  time,  a  mass  of  fern  foliage. 
Evidently,  growth  and  enlargement  are 
marked  features  of  plant  life,  as  they 
are  plain  facts  of  animal  existence.  As 
clearly  one  can  see  that  growth  in  plants 
cannot  take  place  without  the  presence 
and  supply  of  matter  to  grow  upon.  So 
that,  at  the  outset  of  our  inquiry,  we 
seem  to  arrive  at  the  plain  conclusion 
that  plants  demand  food,  for  growth, 
equally  with  ourselves.  • 

Suppose,  however.  Smith  could  have 
invited  my  fern  to  dinner  instead  of  the 
fern’s  owner,  the  host  would  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  tastes,  desires,  and 
necessities  of  fern-existence  were  some¬ 
what  simpler,  but  not  a  whit  less  won¬ 
derful  than  his  own.  My  plant  would 
not  have  been  at  home  at  Smith’s  hos¬ 
pitable  board.  It  would  have  been 
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much  more  uncomfortable  there  than, 
say,  a  railway  navvy,  whom  Smith,  in 
a  monjent  of  mistaken  philanthropy, 
might  have  invited  to  form  one  of  his 
dinner-party.  The  navvy  would  at 
least  have  swallowed,  by  faith,  the  deli-_ 
cacies  which  Smith  had  provided,  and 
might  have  made  sad  havoc  with  every 
couise  that  was  set  before  him.  But  my 
fern  would  have  been  unable  to  find 
anything  on  Smith's  dinner-table  which 
it  could  ingest  at  all  ;  and,  unlike  the 
navvy,  it  would  have  proved  itself  a 
total  abstainer,  and  have  contented  itself 
with  aqua  f>ura  throughout  the  evening. 
In  a  word  the  fern  demands  food  of  an 
utterly  different  order  from  that  on 
w'hich  Smith  and  his  friends  subsist. 
Its  wants  are  modest,  like  those  of  the 
immortal  Mrs.  Gamp  ;  but,  unobtrusive 
as  they  are,  they  must,  like  Mrs.  Gamp’s 
demands,  be  supplied,  if  plant  life  is  to 
jog  along  on  its  accustomed  course. 

The  fern,  as  type  of  the  plant  world 
at  large,  demands  simply  lifeless  or  in¬ 
organic  matter  for  its  support.  For 
instance,  it  requires  water,  and  my 
housemaid  daily  anticipates  its  wants  in 
this  respect.  Its  menu,  if  Smith  had 
invited  it  to  dinner,  and  if  he  had  con¬ 
sulted  Caudal  (who  is  believed  to  know 
all  about  the  proclivities  of  anii^^als  and 
plants,  and  especially  the  wants  of  the 
human  animal  in  the  way  of  food), 
would  have  been  limited  to  four 
courses.  Firstly,  the  fern  would  have 
taken  water  as  its  potage.  All  plants  re¬ 
quire  a  constant  supply  of  water,  which 
circulates  through  their  tissues,  and 
provides  them  with  the  means  for  dis¬ 
solving  and  elaborating  the  solid  parts 
of  their  food.  These  solid  parts,  it 
may  be  added,  are  always  taken  in  solu¬ 
tion — that  is,  are  dissolved  in  the  watery 
parts  or  constituents  of  the  plant  food. 
A  plant  has  no  mouth,  hence  its  food 
must  consist  of  liquids  and  gases.  In 
this  respect,  it  is  the  opposite  of  that 
eminent  scientist  Caudal,  whose  bodily 
presence  is  indicative  of  a  reliance  upon 
food  constituents  of  solid  kind  ;  a  pecul¬ 
iarity,  it  should  be  remembered,  which 
of  course  is  shared  by  our  race  at  large. 
It  is  true  that  certain  poor  relations  of 
the  fern,  like  the  corresponding  connec¬ 
tions  of  humanity  itself,  are  given  to 
grope  and  grovel  for  food  in  anything 
but  aesthetic  pastures  ;  and  it  is  also 


true  that  these  same  poor  plant  relations 
may,  like  animals,  absorb  solid  nutri¬ 
ment.  For  example,  what  are  we  to 
think  of  a  host  of  lower  plants  which 
have  not  a  particle  of  green  about  them, 
and  which,  like  ^thalium,  or  the  “  flow¬ 
ers  of  tan,”  growing  in  tan-pits,  not 
merely  absorb  solid  food,  but  creep 
about  their  habitations  as  if  they  mim¬ 
icked  the  lower  forms  of  animals.?  In 
truth,  such  plants  do  resemble  the  low¬ 
est  animals  in  many  aspects  of  their  ex¬ 
istence  ;  but  my  fern  might  retort  that 
as  mere  masses  of  living  jelly,  these 
lower  neighbors  of  tan-pit  society  are 
not  to  be  regarded  at  tjpical  develop¬ 
ments  of  plant  life — any  more,  indeed, 
than  a  street  Arab  or  a  gutter  child  can 
be  held  to  represent  the  genteel  part  of 
human  existence.  So  the  fern’s  first 
course  would  be  water.  But  dissolved 
in  this  potage  it  would  obtain  a  second 
article  of  diet,  namely,  the  mineral  con¬ 
stituents  of  its  food.  Lime,  potash, 
sodium,  flint,  and  even  zinc  are  found 
in  the  plant  bill  of  fare  which  the  botan¬ 
ist  compiles.  One  member  of  the  vio¬ 
let  family  has  so  far  developed  its 
special  tastes  in  the  way  of  food  and 
feeding,  that  it  will  only  flourish  where 
zinc  is  contained  in  the  soil.  This 
Viola  reminds  one  of  Professor  Caudal, 
and  other  eminent  diners-out,  who  never 
enjoy  their  entertainment,  unless  their 
special  brand  of  champagne  is  to  the 
fore.  Again,  there  are  certain  plants 
which,  having  no  green  color,  live  on 
dead  and  decaying  animal  or  plant  mat¬ 
ters.  Such  are  the  fungi,  of  which  tribe 
the  mushrooms  are  good  examples. 
Then  we  also  find  plants  of  higher  rank 
than  the  fern,  which  capture  insects  for 
their  food.  .A.  ”  Venus's  fly-trap”  closes 
its  leaves  on  the  flies  that  alight  upon 
them,  and  eats  and  digests  the  fresh  in¬ 
sects.  A  pitcher-plant  drowns  insects 
in  its  hollow  leaves,  and,  allowing  them 
to  putrefy,  absorbs  and  grows  upon  their 
decaying  bodies.  It  is  remarkable,  to 
say  the  least,  that  in  plants  we  should 
find  habits  to  vary  in  so  marked  a  fash¬ 
ion  ;  and  it  is  also  peculiar  to  discover 
that  while,  like  some  human  beings, 
certain  plants  eat  their  food  fresh,  other 
plants,  like  many  p;ople  we  know,  seem 
to  prefer  their  food  or  game  in  a  “  high” 
condition.  The  taste  for  ”  high”  dain¬ 
ties,  so  far  from  being  an  exclusive  trait 
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of  culture  in  man,  is  an  actual  feature 
of  many  higher  and  lower  plants.  Even 
Professor  Caudal,  in  his  taste  for  grouse 
passe,  finds  his  nearest  analogy  in  the 
pitcher-plant  and  the  mushroom. 

But  we  are  wandering  from  the  diet 
of  the  fern.  Its  first  course  was  the 
water,  and  its  second  the  minerals  that 
fluid  contains.  Without  iron,  we  know 
the  green  color  or  chlorophyll  of  the 
botanist  cannot  be  developed  ;  and  the 
analogy  between  iron  in  the  plant,  and 
that  metal  as  a  blood-constituent  and  as 
a  blood-tonic  in  ourselves,  is  too  clear 
to  escape  notice.  The  staple  article  of 
iny  fern’s  food,  however,  next  to  water, 
proves  to  be  a  gas  called  carbonic  acid. 
Curiously  enough,  this  gas  is  that  which 
with  every  breath  we  give  out  from  our 
lungs,  an^  which,  naturally  or  artificially 
prepared  as  the  case  may  be,  1  shall  in¬ 
gest  at  Smith’s  dinner-party  in  the 
sparkling  wines  with  which  our  host 
favors  us,  and  in  the  milder  potash 
water  we  may  unite  in  the  smoking-room 
to  the  stronger  "  fire-water”  of  the  civil¬ 
ized  unit.  For  us,  the  carbonic  acid  in 
these  forms  is  a  luxury,  and  not  a  neces¬ 
sity,  however  ;  by  the  fern  and  by  every 
other  green  plant  it  is  imperatively  de¬ 
manded.  The  green  leaves  are  greedily 
drinking  in  this  gas,  which,  if  inhaled 
into  our  lungs  and  blood,  would  quickly 
asphyxiate  us,  and  which,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  converts  an  ill-ventilated  room  into 
a  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  in  miniature. 
But  the  green  plant  absorbs  the  carbon¬ 
ic  acid,  which,  by  the  way,  consists  of 
so  much  carbon  and  so  much  oxigen. 
'The  former  element  rs  that  which  the 
fern  covets.  It  drinks  in  the  gas  ; 
then,  through  a  chemical  act,  splits  the 
gas  into  its  component  carbon  and  oxi¬ 
gen  ;  and  finally,  keeping  the  carbon  to 
form  the  starch  and  other  compounds 
proper  to  plant  life,  liberates  and  re¬ 
turns  the  oxygen  to  the  atmosphere. 
Our  green  plant  also  absorbs  a  little  of 
the  oxygen  gas  of  the  atmosphere  by 
way  of  assisting  it  in  the  chemical  opera¬ 
tions  of  its  existence.  Hut  it  is  the  car¬ 
bonic  acid  which  the  plant  especially 
demands,  and  without  whic’a  ordinary 
plant  life  cannot  flourish.  It  is  only  in 
the  presence  of  light,  however,  that  the 
green  plant  can  treat  and  decompose  the 
carbonic  acid.  When  darkness  reigns, 
the  fern  and  all  its  green  allies  literally 


convert  themselves  into  animals  in  so  far 
as  their  gaseous  transactions  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Then  they  absorb  oxygen  and 
give  out  carbonic  acid  ;  resuming  their 
more  purely  plant  life  and  reversing  this 
action  when  the  light  dawns  and  dark¬ 
ness  disappears.  'I’o  plants  which,  like 
the  mushrooms  and  their  neighbors,  are 
not  green,  the  presence  or  absence  of 
light  makes  no  difference.  These 
plants  habitually  and  at  all  times  re¬ 
semble  animals,  in  that  they  constantly 
absorb  oxygen  gas,  and  emit  carbonic 
acid.  Last  of  all,  our  fern  seems  to  re¬ 
quire  a  little  ammonia — by  way  of  des¬ 
sert,  so  to  speak.  Summing  up  the 
modest  requirements  of  the  plant,  we 
may  ihereiore  say  that  it  demands  four 
items  in  its  bill  of  fare.  These  items 
are  water,  minerals,  carbonic  acid  gas, 
and  ammonia.  They  are  further  dead 
or  “  inorganic”  matters,  and  the  fern 
becomes  a  somewhat  interesting  and 
curious  being  in  our  eyes  when  we  re¬ 
flect  that  it  forms  a  type  of  the  won¬ 
drous  in  plant  life.  From  the  lifeless 
materials  that  form  it’s  ”  food”  it  is  able 
to  build  up  the  living  structures  which 
form  its  frame.  The  beauty  of  the  leaf, 
the  fuller  glory  of  the  flower,  and  the 
warmer  radiance  of  the  fruit,  severally 
represept  to  the  botanical  eye  merely 
the  result  of  the  conversion,  by  the 
forces  of  the  plant,  of  the  lifeless  mate¬ 
rials  found  in  the  food,  into  the  living 
substance  and  beauty  which  irradiate 
and  brighten  the  world. 

The  fern  thus  flourishes  on  the  food 
it  absorbs  from  the  soil  and  the  air 
around  it.  It  therefore  converts  matter 
unlike  itself  into  its  own  tissues  and 
organs.  If  deprived  of  this  matter  (or 
food)  it  dies,  and  the  plant  presents  in 
this  respect  the  closest  possible  parallel 
to  the  life  of  the  animal,  and  to  that  of 
man  himself.  So  far  as  the  struggle  of 
food-getting  is  concerned,  the  lot  of  the 
fern  may  certainly  be  regarded  as  of  an 
easier  kind  than  that  of  the  animal. 
For  the  fern  finds  its  food  at  hand,  so  to 
speak,  while  the  animal,  as  a  rule,  re¬ 
quires  to  search  and  to  struggle  for  its 
pabulum.  But  the  analogies  of  animal 
and  plant  life  are  seen  to  run  in  parallel 
lines  when  we  regard  the  results  of 
food-getting  and  of  food-deprivation  re¬ 
spectively.  With  food  at  hand,  animal 
and  plant  alike  flourish  and  grow  ;  and 
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through  want  of  food  both  perish.  It 
remains  for  us  now  to  endeavor  to  dis¬ 
cover  wherein  the  feeding  of  the  animal 
differs  from  that  of  the  plant. 

Smith’s  invitation  may  aid  us  in  our 
search  after  the  essential  features  of  the 
food  of  the  animal  hosts  ;  for  it  can  be 
shown  readily  enough  that  there  exists  a 
close  parallel  between  the  dietary  on 
which  Professor  Caudal  and  his  fellow- 
guests  contrive  to  exist,  and  that  which 
ministers  to  the  well-being  of  all  other 
animal  forms.  The  invitation  given  to 
an  animal  to  partake  of  the  bill  of  fare 
which  w-e  have  seen  to  be  capable  of 
satisfying  the  modest  demands  of  the 
plant,  would  be  equivalent,  as  Professor 
Huxley  has  remarked,  to  asking  the 
former  to  attend  a  Barmecide’s  feast. 
'I’he  water,  minerals,  carbonic  acid  gas, 
and  ammonia,  on  which  the  ordinary 
green  plant  thrives,  present  no  attrac¬ 
tion  to  the  animal.  Imagine  that  delib¬ 
erate  gourmet.  Caudal,  being  asked  to 
dine  off  such  fare  !  We  can  understand 
the  doubly  effective  objections — social 
and  scientific — which  would  issue  from 
the  professional  mind  if  such  a  prospect 
were  set  before  it.  But  the  great  scien 
tific  luminary  who  will  enjoy  Smith’s 
dinner  a  fortnight  or  so  hence  is  not  a 
whit  removed  from  the  animalcule  in  the 
superiority  of  his  tastes  and  demands 
above  those  of  the  green  plant  ;  while 
he  finds  that  both  animalcule  and  man 
are  not  so.  very  different,  after  all,  in 
the  essential  nature  of  their  feeding  from 
the  fungus,  or  from  the  insect-eating 
vegetables. 

If  we  sum  up  the  materials  which  our 
dinner  at  Smith’s  will  present  to  view, 
we  may  very  readily  resolve  them  into  a 
variety  of  tolerably  simple  substances. 
Furthermore,  these  substances  will 
prove  to  be  not  over-numerous.  Smith’s 
dinner  may  begin  with  potage  aux  choux, 
a  form  of  liquid  nutriment  in  favor  at 
this  season  in  the  Smith’s  cuisine.  For 
Poisson  we  may,  let  us  suppose,  be  pre¬ 
sented  with  sole  bouillie  or  turbot  ;  the  re- 
leves  may  be  Caudal’s  special  tit-bit  be¬ 
fore  mentioned,  filets  de  bceuf,  or  even 
the  haricot  de  i^enaison  for  which  Smith’s 
chef  is  famous.  As  for  entree,  the  fai- 
san  bouilli,  or  a  salmi  de  perdreaux,  is  a 
likely  guess,  and  the  ri>t  and  enJremets 
we  may  set  down  provisionally  as  bicas- 
ses  ou  bicassines,  and  as  foie  gras  and 


petites  coquilles,  respectively.  Now,  the 
above  list  appears  to  represent  a  vast 
number  of  very  different  substances. 
Chemically,  it  can  be  shown  to  be  resolv-* 
able  into  relatively  few  and  simple  ele¬ 
ments.  Smith  •  and  his  chef  together 
might  feel  surprised  to  discover  that 
their  elaborate  menu  was  capable  of 
being  chemically  shown  to  consist  prob¬ 
ably  of  three  fourths  water  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  the  solids.  The  analysis  of 
the  menu  might  be  roughly  but  approxi¬ 
mately  indicated  if  I  said  that  at  Smith’s 
dinner  we  will  feed  upon  water  ;  min¬ 
erals  ;  certain  “flesh-forming”  sub¬ 
stances  containing  nitrogen  as  their  char¬ 
acteristic  element  ;  fats  and  oils  ;  and 
starches  and  sugars  of  various  kinds  and 
(lualities.  The  water  is  a  necessity  for 
animal  life,  as  for  the  existence  of  the 
plant.  In  one  form  or  other,  as  adults, 
we  demand  several  pints  of  this  fluid 
per  day.  It  enters  into  the  composition 
of  every  fluid  and  tissue  of  our  bodies, 
and  constitutes  about  87  per  cent  of  the 
bulk  of  the  human  frame.  Without 
water  we  could  not  dissolve  and  digest  the 
solids  in  our  foods,  nor  could  the  intri¬ 
cate  and  constant  chemical  operations 
—  including  the  production  of  heat — of 
which  our  bodies  are  the  seat,  be  carried 
on  without  a  due  supply  of  this  fluid. 
When  one  learns  that  the  bra'in  itself — 
including  even  the  ponderous  organs  of 
Caudal  and  his  fellow-scientists,  which 
may  be  presumed  to  be  of  the  “  hard¬ 
est  ”  description — consists  at  least  of 
between  70  and  80  per  cent  of  water, 
and  that  this  fluid  requires  constant 
replacement,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see, 
the  importance  of  water  as  an  article  of 
diet  cannot  be  over-estimated.  Lastly, 
when  one  recollects  that  on  water  alone, 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  solid  food 
whatever,  human  subjects  and  lower 
animals  have  lived  on  for  50  or  60  days, 
the  necessity  of  w'ater  for  animal  exist¬ 
ence  at  large  is  readily  seen. 

But  our  dinner  includes,  secondly, 
mineral  matter  in  addition  to  water  ;  and 
we  might  remark  that,  in  so  far  as  these 
two  items  are  concerned,  mankind  pre¬ 
sents  no  superiority  of  necessities  or 
tastes  over  the  plants.  For  man,  as  for 
the  plant,  water  and  minerals  appear  to 
be  essential  for  the  continuance  of  exist¬ 
ence.  F'or  the  perfection  of  our  blood, 
we  require  to  find  iron  in  our  food. 
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Lime  must  be  found  in  the  food,  that 
the  bones  and  other  tissues  may  be  duly 
nourished.  Phosphoric  acid  must  exist 
•in  our  nutrimenr,  otherwise  the  nerve- 
substance  of  brain  and  body  will  be  im¬ 
perfectly  sustained.  Soda,  magnesia, 
potash,  and  a  host  of  other  minerals  are 
detected  in  the  fluids  and  structures  of 
the  body  ;  and  so  intimate  and  complex 
are  their  relations  to  the  composition  of 
our  frame,  that  it  appears  certain  that  of 
any  two  minerals,  one  cannot  replace 
another,  both  being  necessary  for  the 
continuance  of  health  and  life. 

I  must  not  neglect  to  bear  in  mind, 
also,  that,  like  the  fungi  and  other  non¬ 
green  plants,  I  demand  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  as  a  “  respiratory  food.”  This  gas, 
which  in  Smith’s  well-ventilated  din¬ 
ing-room  will  be  supplied  to  me  in  per¬ 
fection,  will  be  inhaled  into  the  lungs, 
will  thence  pass  into  the  blood,  and 
there,  uniting  with  carbons  derived  from 
fats,  starches,  and  like  foods,  w’ill  pro¬ 
duce  the  heat  without  which  life  is  an 
impossibility.  Like  the  plant,  then,  it 
is  clear  we  require  food  of  a  gaseous 
kind  ;  the  carbonic  acid  of  my  fern  is  re¬ 
placed  in  humanity  by  oxygen.  -Our 
food,  however,  contains  certain  matters 
called  nitrogenous  principles^  which,  in 
the  truest  sense  of  the  term,  may  be 
named  *‘ ffesh-forming  ”  substances.  A 
very  considerable  part  of  our  bodies 
consists  of  “nitrogenous”  matters — 
that  is,  matters  which  the  chemist  de¬ 
clares  are  composed  of  the  four  elements, 
carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitro¬ 
gen,  with  traces  of  sulphur  and  phos¬ 
phorus  in  addition.  The  importance  of 
the  element  “  nitrogen”  in  the  processes 
of  animal  bodies  cannot  be  over-esti¬ 
mated.  A  high  authority  in  foods 
makes  the  remark  that  “  wherever  living 
changes  are  carried  on,  nitrogenized 
matter  is  present.”  We  further  discov¬ 
er  that  the  most  vital  substance  of  ani¬ 
mal  frames — the  famous  “  protoplasm  ” 
itself — is  a  nitrogenous  compound.  A 
speck  of  this  nitrogenous  matter,  having 
much  the  same  composition  as  the 
“  albumen,”  or  white  of  egg  itself,  may 
constitute  of  itself  a  perfect  living  being. 
The  animalcules  of  the  stagnant  pool 
are  such  jelly  specks  ;  and  the  living 
protoplasm  whereof  the  vital  parts  of 
our  own  frames  are  composed,  exhibits 
a  close  identity  of  composition  with  the 


matter  which  constitutes  the  whole 
structure  of  lower  life,  the  actual  and 
visible  entity  of  the  higher  animals,  and 
the  vital  substance  of  the  plant  world  at 
large.  It  can  therefore  be  understood 
that  with  this  living  matter  and  com¬ 
pounds  of  allied  nature  entering  into  the 
structure  of  our  frames,  we  should  de¬ 
mand  a  continual  supply  of  like  sub¬ 
stances  in  our  food.  At  Smith’s  repast 
we  shall  obtain  substances  rich  in 
“  nitrogenous”  foods  for  the  renewal  of 
our  protoplasm  or  living  tissues,  from 
well-nigh  every  substance  set  before 
us.  The  juice  of  meat  found,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  soups,  the  fibres  of  meat 
themselves,  the  gravies  and  sauces 
which  decorate  the  viands,  the  milk 
which  forms  an  element  in  the  repast, 
the  eggs  and  vegetables  that  in  one 
form  or  another  figure  in  the  menu,  and 
the  fruits  and  cheese  of  the  feast,  each 
and  all  contribute  a  proportion  of  the 
varied  “nitrogenous”  substances  that 
go  to  form  the  flesh  and  tissues  of  our 
bodies. 

Next  in  order  come  the  fats  and  oils. 
At  dinner,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say, 
we  obtain  a  due  proportion  of  these  sub¬ 
stances  in  very  varied  forms.  It  is 
true  we  do  not  emulate  the  nutritive  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  Esquimaux,  whose  diet¬ 
ary  of  blubber  and  fats  constitutes  the 
surnmum  bonum  of  a  life  spent  amid  per¬ 
petual  snow.  But  the  quantity  of  fatty 
matters  we  daily  contrive  to  ingest  in 
one  form  or  another  is  very  consider¬ 
able.  From  animal  foods,  the  fats  are 
readily  obtainable,  and  from  vegetables, 
oils  of  various  kinds  are  also  elaborated. 
The  necessity  for  fat  as  an  article  of 
diet  is  seen  when  we  learn  from  physiol¬ 
ogy  that  it  not  merely  conserves  heat — 
a  function  seen  in  whales  and  fat  per¬ 
sons  generally — but  supplies  material 
when  it  passes  into  the  blood  which 
affords  our  bodily  fuel.  Fats  and  oils 
are  “  heat-producers,”  and  it  is  when 
the  fat  of  the  blood  and  the  oxygen  in¬ 
haled  into  that  fluid  from  the  air  come 
into  chemical  combination,  that  heat  is 
produced.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  this 
process  is  being  continually  carried  on  in 
the  human  body,  and  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  in  that  of  all  other  animals. 
The  “^starches  and  sugars  ”  form  the 
final  materials  into  which  we  may  re¬ 
solve  our  dinner.  A  large  variety  of 
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substances  figure  in  the  lists  of  chem¬ 
ists  under  the  above  designation.  Com¬ 
mon  observation  demonstrates  that  we 
daily  consume  large  quantities  of  the 
starches  and  sugars  in  our  food.  A 
potato,  for  instance,  may  legitimately 
enough  be  described  as  a  mass  of 
starch  and  water  ;  rice  and  allied  sub¬ 
stances  are  three  fourths  starch  ;  from 
bread  we  obtain  a  large  quantity  of 
starchy  matter  :  all  vegetables,  in  fact, 
contain  starch  in  considerable  propor¬ 
tions.  Of  the  various  “  sugars,” 
chemically  so  called,  the  latter  remark 
practically  holds  good.  Even  milk — 
nature’s- typical  food — contains  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  sugar  in  the  form  of  sugar  of 
milk,  or  lactine  ;  and  in  the  muscles  of 
animals  another  peculiar  ‘‘  sugar”  is 
found.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
from  sugars  and  starches  we  obtain 
matters  which,  in  the  economy  of  the 
body,  are  readily  converted  into  fat.  If 
Professor  Caudal  should  ever  elect  to 
“try  Banting,”  he  will  require  to  cut 
short  his  supply  of  starches  and  sugars 
as  well  as  his  daily  quota  of  fats  and 
oil  ;  but  the  contingency  of  such  an  ex¬ 
ercise  of  professorial  self-denial  is  too 
humiliating  to  contemplate,  even  in  the 
light  of  a  theoretical  possibility.  That 
which  happens  to  the  geese  of  Alsace 
may  be  regarded  as  being  illustrated  in 
the  human  economy  likewise.  Morn¬ 
ing  and  night,  maize  is  crammed  down 
the  throat  of  the  unfortunate  bird, 
which  starts  on  the  experiment  in  a  lean 
and  meagre  condition.  Cramped  up 
within  a  narrow  space,  no  exercise  is 
permitted  the  goose,  which  in  about 
a  month  is  killed,  as  the  process  of 
breathing  becomes  well-nigh  impossible. 
The  liver  alone  then  weighs  between  one 
and  two  pounds,  and  the  amount  of  fat 
which  escapes  from  the  tissues  of  the 
animal  when  it  is  roasted  is  almost  in¬ 
credible.  Persoz  of  Strasburg,  utiliz¬ 
ing  the  foie  gras  production  as  a  phys¬ 
iological  experiment,  showed  that  the 
fattening  of  the  goose  is  really  due  to 
the  formation  of  fat  from  the  starches 
and  sugars  of  the  maize  on  which  it  is 
fed.  Thus  the  formation  of  fat,  and 
probably  also  the  production  of  heat, 
are  the  function  served  within  our 
bodies  by  the  digestion  of  the  starches 
and  sugars  we  find  in  our  food. 

The  differences  between  the  food  of 
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the  plant  and  that  of  the  animal — 
between  the  nutriment  of  my  fern  and  of 
myself — may  now  be  appreciated.  NVe 
see  that  while  the  plant  is  able,  as  al¬ 
ready  remarked,  to  build  up  its  tissues 
from  lifeless  materials,  the  animal  re¬ 
quires  in  addition  a  supply  of  organized 
or  living  matter.  At  Smith’s  table,  be¬ 
sides  the  water  and  niinerals  we  re¬ 
quire,  and  in  addition  to  the  oxygen 
gas  we  respire  in  the  air  obtained  from 
the  atmosphere,  we  shall  ingest  ”  nitro¬ 
genous  ”  matters  derived  from  the  ani¬ 
mal  and  plant  worlds.  In  the  meats 
offered  to  us,  we  find  ”  ready-made  ” 
foods,  so  to  speak,  which  correspond 
more  or  less  exactly  in  composition  to 
our  own  flesh.  The  vegetable  matters 
will  supply  us  with  similar  materials, 
and  in  addition  the  starches,  sugars, 
and  fats  will  be  purveyed  us  by  both 
animal  and  plant  worlds.  Although 
there  are  plants  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
imitate  animals  in  feeding  upon  living 
matter,  and  which  thus  break  down  the 
distinctions  between  animals  and  plants 
founded  on  food,  yet,  the  general  course 
of  animal  and  plant  life  remains  in  each 
case  tolerably  distinct.  It  is  needless 
to  add  that,  as  represented  at  Smith’s 
board,  the  human  race  will  be  shown  to 
demand  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
living  matter,  and  to  differ  materially  in 
this  respect  from  the  plant  world  at 
large. 

The  information  we  have  thus  obtain¬ 
ed  regarding  the  nature  of  the  material 
benefits  we  may  expect  to  obtain  from 
our  dinner,  prefaces  in  a  thoroughly 
natural  fashion  the  question  already 
propounded,  and  which  asks  why  we  eat 
dinner  at  all.  Smith’s  dinner,  and 
feasts  of  allied  kind,  serve  to  impress 
one  with  the  idea  that  probably  human 
nature  is  given  to  eating  too  much,  and 
that  repasts  of  less  resplendent  and 
varied  character  would  equally  well 
serve — as,  in  fact,  they  do  actually 
serve  in  the  experience  of  the  majority 
—  to  sustain  life  in  a  perfect,  or  in  other 
words  a  healthy,  condition.  But,  after 
all,  variety  is  both  necessary  and  pleas¬ 
ant  in  food  as  in  other  details  of  lift ; 
and  it  is  the  numerical  strength  of 
Smith’s  dinner,  so  to  speak,  and  not  the 
quantitative  aspects  of  the  menu,  which 
constitutes  an  attractive  aspect  to  the 
cultured  mind.  The  question,  ”  Why 
29 
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do  we  eat  our  dinner?”  involves  in  its 
reply  the  whole  philosophy  of  food-tak¬ 
ing,  and  a  large  part  of  the  philosophy 
of  life.  To  arrive  in  the  speediest  pos¬ 
sible  manner  at  the  conditions  which 
render  that  reply  possible,  we  must  take 
a  brief  review  of  certain  general  proc¬ 
esses  which  may  be  said  to  constitute 
the  essence  of  the  physical,  and  indeed 
of  the  mental  part  also  of  our  existence. 
The  dictum  that  life  is  at  all  times  in¬ 
separably  connected  with  the  changes  of 
various  kinds  and  degrees,  forms  an  ap¬ 
propriate  basis  whereon  to  lay  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  argument.  The  changes 
in  question  are  most  clearly  shown  in 
such  a  series  of  actions  as  those  which 
constitute  ”  growth.”  That  increase 
'  of  the  body  which  takes  place  from  the 
first  day  of  its  existence  until  maturity 
is  reached,  illustrates  at  least  one  phase 
of  bodily  alteration  which  we  can  ap¬ 
preciate  in  its  connection  with  food  and 
feeding.  For  it  is  obvious  that  from 
our  food  we  must  derive  the  material  for 
the  increase  of  tissues  and  parts. 
”  Food,”  in  this  light,  is  the  matter  de¬ 
rived  from  the  external  world,  which, 
being  incorporated  with  and  transform¬ 
ed  into  our  bodily  substance,  contrib¬ 
utes  to  that  gradual  physical  enlarge¬ 
ment  which  characterizes  early  life 
wherever  existent. 

That  this,  however,  is  not  the  only 
use  of  food  becomes  clear  if  one  reflects 
that  around  Smith’s  dinner-table  there 
will  be  assembled  no  one  guest  whose 
growth  is  still  a  matter  of  vital  activity. 
The  majority  of  us  will  present  ourselves 
before  the  physiological  eye  as  adults 
whose  physical  belongings  have  long  ago 
arrived  at  years  of  maturity.  A  few  of 
us  may  be  verging  on  the  ”  sere  and  yel¬ 
low  ”  stage  of  vitality.  Scientists  tell 
us  that  in  old  age  the  tissues  tend  to 
lessen  and  to  decrease  in  size  and  ex¬ 
tent.  After  the  age  of  forty  years,  the 
brain  itself  begins  to  decrease  in  weight, 
at  the  rate  of  about  one  ounce  in  ten 
years.  Even  the  Professor,  with  his 
wonderful  memory  for  facts  and  data, 
must,  on  this  showing,  have  lost  at  least 
^  couple  of  ounces  of  his  cerebral 
matter,  and  goodness  knows  how  much 
science  as  well — an  idea  which  may 
possibly  account  for  the  fact  that  he 
grows  more  and  more  prosy  and  forget¬ 
ful,  as  successive  years  and  a  multitude 


of  dinner-parties  mark  the  course  of  his 
career.  Around  Smith's  table,  then,  it 
seems  clear  our  dinner  will  not  contrib¬ 
ute  to  ”  growth  and  it  is  plain  that 
the  missing  brains  of  the  scientists,  and 
of  the  plain  people  who  are  in  their  fif¬ 
ties  and  sixties,  cannot  receive  from 
Smith’s  choicest  viands  any  material 
wherewith  to  recuperate  their  lost  be¬ 
longings.  “Why  we  eat  our  dinner” 
is  an  inquiry  that  must  be  answered  on 
a  broader  basis  than  is  afforded  by  any 
considerations  of  mere  growth  and  in¬ 
crease  of  body.  We  must,  therefore, 
turn  to  a  wider  view  of  the  vital  proc¬ 
esses,  in  order  satisfactorily  to  discuss 
the  question  of  the  why  and  wherefore 
of  food-getting  and  food-taking. 

Such  a  view  we  may  obtain  when  we 
reflect  that  the  pursuit  of  life  involves, 
at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances, 
a  serious  expenditure  of  vital  energy, 
and  an  appreciable  loss  of  bodily  and 
material  substance.  It  is  a  grave  but  in¬ 
teresting  fact  of  science,  that  no  act  of 
life,  however  trifling  it  may  appear,  can 
be  peiformed  without  being  attended  and 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  loss  of 
energy  and  waste  of  substance.  The 
machine  that  works,  wears.  The 
waste  of  a  machine  bears  a  strict  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  work  it  pei  forms  ;  and 
the  human  body,  as  typical  of  the  bodies 
of  all  animals  is  found  to  undergo  wear 
and  tear  proportionate  to  the  work  dis¬ 
charged  by  its  organs  and  parts.  There 
is  no  cessation  from  this  competition 
with  vital  waste  and  wear.  The  slightest 
act  of  life,  equally  with  the  gravest  ac¬ 
tion,  is  attended  by  its  relative  amount 
of  waste  and  loss  of  power  and  matter. 
The  merest  thought  that  disturbs,  as  by 
a  mental  ripple,  the  surface  of  the  mind's 
organ,  involves  a  certain  amount  of 
brain  waste.  The  winking  of  an  eyelid, 
effected  by  means  of  muscular  acts,  is 
in  the  same  way  performed  only  through 
a  certain  loss  of  substance.  In  each 
pulsation  of  the  heart,  in  each  rise  and 
fall  of  the  chest  in  breathing,  there  can 
be  no  escape  from  the  perpetually  en¬ 
forced  dictum  of  nature,  that  work  and 
waste  are  in  constant  and  stable  fellow¬ 
ship  throughout  the  entire  range  of  liv¬ 
ing  action. 

We  might  go  still  further  than  this  not 
unreasonable  stage  of  life’s  conditions. 
Smith's  dinner,  for  example,  will  no 
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doubt  be  an  enjoyable  repast.  I  may 
flatter  myself  that  the  “  flesh-forming  ” 
and  “  heat-producing  ”  compounds, 
which  physiology  declares  are  necessary 
for  the  support  of  my  bodily  belong¬ 
ings,  will  be  represented  to  the  full  in 
Smith’s  menu.  The  work  of  nutrition 
should  be  effected  in  the  most  agreeable 
manner  around  *  Smith's  hospitable 
board,  where  the  conversation  of  Cau¬ 
dal,  for  instance,  may  lend  an  additional 
and  mental  zest  to  the  physical  delights 
implied  in  the  repast  proper.  But  the 
physiologist  steps  in  to  inform  me  that 
even  in  the  work  of  food-taking  there 
will  be  expended  a  very  considerable 
degree  of  energy.  I  shall  be  in  the 
positipn  of  an  engine  which  exhausts  its 
steam,  even  in  the  act  of  laying  in  water 
and  fuel  for  future  work.  My  diges¬ 
tion,  I  am  informed — a  work  that  pro¬ 
ceeds  for  hours  together — will  necessi¬ 
tate  a  large  expenditure  of  nerve-force, 
and  of  other  forces  as  well.  The  act  of 
converting  food  into  a  medium  (the 
blood)  adapted  to  nourish  every  tissue, 
is  thus  in  itself  a  piece  of  tolerably  hard 
work  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  labor  per¬ 
formed  by  the  central  engine  of  the  cir¬ 
culation,  the  heart  itself ;  or  by  the 
lungs  and  chest  in  the  act  of  breathing. 
Life  would  thus  seem  to  be  a  kind  of 
process  resembling  that  familiarly  de- 
sciibed  as  “  burning  the  candle  at  both 
ends.”  We  “  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul,” 
in  our  endeavor  to  live  wisely  and  well. 
One  is  reminded  forcibly  of  that  grim 
(juotation  of  Huxley  from  Balzac's 
“  Peau  de  Chagrin,”,  by  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  perpetual  taking  in  and  giv¬ 
ing  out  which  life  seems  to  involve.  As 
the  magic  skin  shrank  with  every  wish 
of  its  possessor,  and  ultimately  van¬ 
ished  away  together  with  the  life  it  rep¬ 
resented,  so,  to  quote  Huxley,”  all  work 
implies  waste,  and  the  work  of  life  re¬ 
sults,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  waste 
of  protoplasm.  And  again  :  ”  Physiology 
writes  over  the  portals  of  life — 

Debemur  morti  nos  nostraque, 

with  a  profounder  meaning  than  the 
Roman  poet  attached  to  the  melancholy 
line.  Under  whatever  guise  it  takes  ref¬ 
uge,  whether  fungus  or  oak,  worm  or 
man,  the  living  protoplasm  not  only  ulti¬ 
mately  dies,  and  is  resolved  into  its 
mineral  and  lifeless  constituents,  but  is 
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always  dying,  and,  strange  as  the  para¬ 
dox  may  sound,  could  not  live  unless  it 
died.” 

One  now  begins  to  gain  a  glimpse  of 
the  fashion  in  which  life  science  answers 
the  question.  Why  do  we  eat  our  din¬ 
ner  ?  When  we  begin  to  conceive  that 
the  human  body  is,  in  one  sense,  a  mere 
machine,  which  performs  elaborate  and 
complex  chemical  and  physical  work, 
and  which,  moreover,  is  always  in  ac¬ 
tion,  more  or  less  completely,  we  are 
able  to  understand  the  basis  on  which 
physiology  rests  its  final  reply  concern¬ 
ing  the  philosophy  involved  in  Smith’s 
invitation  to  dinner.  But  to  render  the 
position  of  the  scientist  still  more  evi¬ 
dent,  we  may  inquire  a  little  more  ex¬ 
actly  into  some  of  the  details  of  bodily 
work — including  under  this  latter  term 
the  mental  side  of  matters  equally  with 
the  physical  aspects  of  life.  And  firstly. 
What,  one  may  ask,  are  the  proofs  that 
this  wear  and  tear  of  body  represent  an 
actual  fact  of  existence  ?  The  candle, 
which  disappears  as  it  burns,  only 
changes  the  form  of  the  materials  of 
which  it  consists.  Chemically  treated, 
weight  for  weight  of  waste  products 
(gas,  water,  etc.),  into  which  the  candle 
has  been  resolved,  could  be  produced, 
as  evidence  that  the  matter  of  the  taper 
has  merely  undergone  a  change  of  form 
after  all.  An  analogous  experiment 
could  be  performed  on  the  human  sub¬ 
ject.  If  Professor  Caudal  could,  for  in¬ 
stance,  be  conceived  as  placed  in  one 
scale  of  a  balance — calculated  to  contain 
safely  the  ponderous  fame  of  that  cele¬ 
brated  scientist— and  a  counterpoise  in 
the  shape  of  a  series  of  accurately  ad¬ 
justed  weights  placed  in  the  other  scale, 
we  might  be  able  to  determine  with  exact¬ 
itude,  first,  that  the  Caudal  frame  grew 
lighter  as  the  eminent  student  of  physiol¬ 
ogy  worked  ;  and,  secondly,  that,  as 
the  Professor  refreshed  and  renewed  his 
inner  man,  the  scientist  in  his  scale 
would  once  again  fall  to  the  balanced 
condition.  If  Caudal  took  to  lifting 
loads,  heaving  wood,  or  drawing  water 
in  his  scale,  we  should  find  that  the  loss 
of  weight  which  he  had  previously  ex¬ 
hibited  would  be  increased  proportion¬ 
ately- to  the  exertion  his  physical  labors 
had  entailed.  To  bring  himself  and  his 
scale  back  to  equilibrium,  he  would 
require  simply  to  eat  the  requisite 
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amount  of  food.  Possibly  if  Caudal, 
sitting  in  his  scale,  occupied  his  brain 
with  the  solution  of  some  of  those 
knotty  problems  which  a  select  audience 
at  Burlington  House  occasionally  meets 
to  discuss  in  his  company,  we  might 
not  see  the  Caudal  scale  rise  with  loss 
of  weight  so  distinctly  and  rapidly  as  if 
the  Professor  indulged  in  mechanical 
pursuits.  But  that  the  mental  work 
would  entail  waste,  an  expenditure  of 
force,  and  a  loss  and  lightening  of  the 
Professor’s  frame,  there  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion.  The  mental  work  simpfy  differs 
from  the  bodily  labor  in  that  its  waste 
is,  if  anything,  of  a  more  subtle  charac¬ 
ter  than  that  which  results  from  physi¬ 
cal  toil ;  and,  one  might  also  add,  in 
that  the  mental  waste  is  not  quite  so 
readily  made  good  and  repaired  as  the 
bodily  wear  and  tear.  If  Caudal’s  in¬ 
come  in  the  shape  of  food  were  given 
him  in  excess  of  the  expenditure  of  his 
substance  in  work,  we  should  find  that 
his  scale  would  alter  daily  or  hourly,  but 
that  it  would  constantly  preponderate 
over  the  other  scale,  and  never  tend  to 
approach  the  beam.  If  the  Professor 
were  placed  on  diminished  allowance, 
we  should,  on  the  contrary,  find  that, 
like  a  weighty  “spirit  medium,”  he 
would  remain  constantly  in  the  air. 
whilst  the  weighted  scale  would  drop  by 
comparison.  But  work  and  repair 
being  equal,  we  should  note  that  Cau¬ 
dal  simply  rose  and  fell  as  his  substance 
was  used  up  in  the  work  he  performed, 
and  as  he  received  his  pabulum,  respec¬ 
tively. 

The  consideration,  however,  crops  up 
before  us,  that  if  the  foregoing  conclu¬ 
sions  be  correct,  we  should  find  our 
subject  in  the  scales  to  remain  station¬ 
ary  so  long  as  he  performed  no  work  at 
all.  The  contention  is  a  natural  one  ;  but 
unfortunately,  it  has  no  physical  stand¬ 
ing.  There  is  no  period  of  day  or  night 
during  which  cessation  from  work  is 
possible  to  the  body.  If  we  suppose 
that  the  Professor  in  the  scales  consent¬ 
ed  to  trouble  himself  neither  about  to¬ 
day  nor  concerning  to-morrow,  and  to 
allow  his  muscles  as  well  as  his  cerebral 
organ  to  remain  as  thoroughly  passive 
as  might  be,  he  would  still  remind  us  of 
breakfast,  lunch,  and  dinner ;  and, 
apart  from  habit  altogether,  would  feel 
perfectly  ready  and  willing  to  join  us  at 


table  when  the  “  joyful  sound  ’’  of  gon^ 
or  bell  reached  his  ears.  Nor  would  he 
be  at  any  loss  to  reply  to  the  obvious  re¬ 
mark  that,  as  he  had  done  no  work,  he 
could  have  no  reasonable  expectation  of 
participation  in  the  delights  of  the  table. 
He  would  require  us  lo  note,  firstly, 
that  he  had  been  working,  even  while 
resting  ;  secondly,  that  this  work  was 
unavoidable  ;  and  thirdly,  that  from  its 
serious  nature  it  necessitated  speedy  re¬ 
pair.  The  Professor’s  heart— for,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  opinion  of  the  female  por¬ 
tion  of  his  acquaintance,  the  eminent 
scientist  possesses  such  an  organ — can  be 
shown  to  perform  in  each  twenty-four 
hours  of  his  existence  an  amount  of 
work  which  can  be  legitimately  termed 
of  prodigious  extent.  Calculations  of 
very  exact  nature  have  been  made  re¬ 
garding  the  work  done  by  the  central 
organ  of  the  circulation.  The  heart  is 
a  hollow  muscle  ;  hollow,  to  allow  blood 
to  pass  through  its  chambers,  and  a 
muscle,  that  it  may  contract  to  expel  the 
blood  forth  into  the  vessels.  The 
heart’s  work  is  therefore  as  purely  mus¬ 
cular  work  as  is  the  lifting  of  weights  or 
the  movements  of  walking.  Now,  the 
“  unit  of  work,”  as  the  basis  of  calcu¬ 
lating  the  amount  of  labor  expended  in 
any  given  action,  is  an  expression 
which,  plainly  stated,  may  be  taken  to 
mean  that  amount  of  energy  (or  “  power 
of  doing  work  ’’)  required  to  raise  a  unit 
of  weight  (i  lb.)  through  a  unit  of 
height  (i  foot). 

The  heart  is  composed  of  four  com¬ 
partments  or  chambers.  Two  are  “  auri¬ 
cles,”  which  receive  blood  from  body 
and  lungs  respectively,  and  which  pro¬ 
pel  the  blood  each  into  the  larger  cham¬ 
ber  (or  “  ventricle  ”)  with  which  the 
auricle  of  each  side  is  in  free  communi¬ 
cation.  If  the  weight  of  the  blood  which 
is  expelled  by  the  sharp  contraction  of 
each  ventricle  is  multiplied  by  the  height 
to  which  the  blood  rises  in  a  tube  placed 
in  communication  with  the  outlet  of  the 
ventricle,  we  obtain  in  the  result  the  work 
done  by  each  of  these  larger  chambers 
of  the  heart.  It  has  been  found  that 
the  height  to  which  the  blood  is  sent  in 
the  tube  is  about  nine  feet.  The 
weight  of  the  blood  expelled  at  each  con¬ 
traction  of  -  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
heart  is  about  four  ounces.  The  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  these  numbers,  therefore. 
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gives  us  2^  foot-pounds — that  is,  a  force 
capable  of  raising  that  number  of  pounds 
one  foot  high — as  the  work  performed 
at  each  contraction  of  the  left  ventri¬ 
cle.  The  right  ventricle’s  work  meas¬ 
ures  only  one  third  that  of  the  left  ;  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  being  less  power¬ 
ful  than  the  left,  and  being  occupied 
with  driving  blood  simply  to  the  lungs, 
while  the  left  side  propels  blood  through 
the  entire  system.  The  addition  of  the 
work  of  right  and  left  sides,  therefore, 
gives  us  three  “foot-pounds”  as  the 
total  work  of  the  heart  at  each  beat  or 
contraction.  But  in  an  adult  person  of 
physique  there  are  performed  at 
least  some  seventy-five  or  seventy-six 
such  contractions  per  minute.  At  this 
rate,  in  twenty-four  hours  the  heart  must 
perform  a  startling  amount  of  work.  If 
we  could  gather  all  the  force  expended 
by  the  human  heart  in  twenty-four  hours 
into  one  huge  lift,  it  would  suffice  to 
raise  at  least  120  tons  weight  one  foot 
high. 

After  such  a  revelation,  it  would  be 
easy  for  us  to  accept  Caudal’s  hunger 
and  thirst  as  the  perfectly  rational  symp¬ 
toms  of  a  lazy  man.  With  the  fact 
at  hand  of  a  bodily  pumping  engine 
constantly  at  work  within  liis  frame,  he 
would  require  no  further  proof  of  his 
right  to  replenish  the  wear  and  tear  of 
his  body  by  regular  attendance  at  meals. 
The  idle  man  must  needs  eat  and  drink 
— for  common  idleness  has  at  least  a 
physiological  justification  at  its  back  in 
the  shape  of  the  aphorism  that  what¬ 
ever  the  hands  find  to  do,  the  bodily  or¬ 
ganization  knows  no  rest  or  cessation 
from  its  labor  and  its  toil. 

It  can  be  shown  that  the  work  of  the 
heart  is  not  the  only  labor  which 
the  ordinary  processes  of  life  entail. 
’I'he  function  of  breathing  is  practically 
as  incessant  in  its  operation  as  that  of 
the  heart.  'The  rise  and  fall  of  the  chest 
include,  and  are  effected  through,  the 
work  of  a  multiplicity  of  structures,  such 
as  ribs,  chest-muscles,  midriff,  and 
lungs.  When  we  read  that  there  pass 
in  twenty-four  hours  through  the  lungs 
of  an  adult  at  rest  some  686,000  cu¬ 
bic  inches  of  air — a  quantity  increas¬ 
ed  in  the  same  period  to  1,568,390 
cubic  inches  in  the  hard-working  sub¬ 
ject — we  may  judge  that  the  work  and 
labor  of  breathing  may  fitly  enough  be 


ranked  with  that  of  the  heart  in  respect 
of  its  magnitude.  There  exists  a  large 
amount  of  natural  resistance  offered  by 
the  elastic  nature  of  the  lungs  and 
chest,  and  which  has  to  be  overcome  by 
the  muscles  employed  in  breathing.  It 
has  been  shown  that  the  force  which  has 
to  be  overcome  by  these  muscles  in  the 
act  of  breathing  in  200  cubic  inches  of 
air  exceeds  450  pounds.  In  ordinary 
breathing,  the  elastic  force  we  require 
to  overcome  equals  at  least  170  pounds. 
With  these  details  at  hand,  there  is  little 
need  to  further  emphasize  the  fact  that 
the  stillest  of  lives  is  in  reality  a  long 
spell  of  continuous  wor'k.  In  twenty- 
four  hours  the  muscles  of  breathing 
alone  perform  an  amount  of  work  equal 
to  the  raising  of  twenty-one  tons  one 
foot  high.  Adding  this  amount  to  the 
force  exerted  by  the  heart,  we  may  un¬ 
derstand  that  even  the  quiet  moments 
of  our  lives  are  attended  by  and  car¬ 
ried  on  through  work  of  a  very  severe 
character ;  and  this  even  when  the 
almost  endless  work  of  the  brain  in 
thought,  and  of  the  nerve-centres  in 
controlling  the  bodily  actions,  is  entirely 
set  aside  and  overlooked  in  our  calcula¬ 
tion. 

Returning  for  a  moment  to  Caudal, 
whom  we  left  in  the  scales,  we  may  be 
required  to  specify  the  exact  form  in 
which  the  bodily  substance  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  experimented  upon  has  disappeared 
in  the  acts  and  processes  6f  life. 
Briefly  stated,  so  much  of  our  material 
substance  is  given  off  from  skin  and 
lungs,  ’  for  example,  in  the  form  of 
water  ;  part  is  excreted  in  the  shape  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  which  thus  becomes 
available  as  food  for  green  plants  ;  and 
part  of  the  wear  and  tear  is  likewise 
given  off  in  the  form  of  heat,  a  curious 
substance  called  “  urea  ammonia,’’  and 
mineral  matters.  In  other  words,  our 
bodies,  as  the  result  of  the  work  they 
perform,  are  perpetually  being  dissipat¬ 
ed  into  so  much  heat,  water,  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  other  substances.  The 
animal  frame  is  constantly  breaking 
down  into  these  inorganic  matters,  and 
is  thus  at  once  finding  a  lower  level  of 
existence  and  supplying  the  plant  world 
with  the  matters  from  which  the  life  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom  will  evolve  new 
growths  and  fresh  generations.  Well 
might  Erasmus  Darwin  write — 
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Hcncf,  when  a  monarch  or  a  mushroom  dies, 
Awhile  extinct  the  organic  matter  lies. 

But  as  a  few  short  hours  or  years  revolve. 
Alchemic  power  the  changing  forms  dissolve  ; 
Emerging  matter  from  the  grave  returns. 

Fills  new  desires,  with  new  sensation  burns. 

If  it  is  true  that  “  in  the  midst  of  life 
we  are  in  death,”  it  is  no  less  true  that 
from  the  physiological  charneUhouse 
into  which  living  beings  are  perpetually 
doomed  to  pass,  new  forms  take  their 
origin.  These  are  fed  by  the  matter 
which,  having  done  duty  in  living 
bodies,  is,  after  a  period  of  so-called 
decay,  woven  anew  into  the  textures  of 
succeeding  generations  of  animals  and 
plants. 

The  answer  to  the  question  with  which 
we  began  our  scientihc  journeyings 
should  now  loom  plainly  enough  ahead. 
We  eat  our  dinner  because,  in  the  food 
of  which  that  meal  consists,  we  expect 
to  find  materials  capable  of  replacing 
those  we  have  lost  in  the  acts  and  proc¬ 
esses  of  life.  ”  Food,”  in  this  view, 
from  dry  bread  to  Smith’s  choicest 
dainties,  is  only  matter  which  the  body 
demands  for  its  sustenance  and  sup¬ 
port  ;  and  the  perfect  diet  is  simply  that 
which  affords  us  the  most  complete 
epitome  of  our  bodily  belongings  in 
most  condensed  form,  and  in  a  shape 
.susceptible  of  ready^  conversion,  by 
digestion,  into  ourselves.  We  cat, 
then,  because  we  waste,  and  we  waste 
because  we  work.  There  is  no  escape 
from  the  continual  wear  and  tear 
which  besets  us.  We  receive  so  much 
food  as  income,  and  we  exert  so’  much 
force  and  give  off  waste  matters  as  ex¬ 
penditure ;  our  profit  in  this  transac¬ 
tion  consisting  of  the  “energy”  or 


power  of  doing  work  we  obtain  front 
our  food.  It  is  true  that  we  eat  to 
live  ;  it  would  be  a  truer  statement  if 
we  said  that  we  eat  to  work.  We  begin 
our  physiological  career  with  work,  and 
our  dinners  are  the  consequence  of  our 
exertion.  There  is,  after  all,  a  consid¬ 
erable  savor  of  an  admirable  social 
philosophy  in  this  view  of  matters. 
The  knowledge  that  these  frames  of 
ours  periodically  make  reasonable  and 
natural  demands,  through  hunger  and 
thirst,  for  the  wherewithal  of  life  and 
work,  seems  to  lead  to  the  plain  conclu¬ 
sion  that  they  deserve  good  and  wise 
treatment.  There  can  be  no  hesitation 
in  indorsing  the  statement  that  living 
well  means,  other  things  being  equal, 
living  long.  Smith’s  dinner  looming  in 
the  distance  becomes  thus  invested 
with  a  fresh  charm  in  one’s  eyes,  and 
the  charm  is  all  the  more  aesthetic  and 
satisfying  because  it  is  scientific.  I 
shall  feel  equal  to  the  task  of  looking 
benignantly  even  at  Caudal  while  I 
listen  to  the  platitudes  wherewith  he  en¬ 
tertains  us  at  the  festive  board.  The 
Professor  represents  a  science  which  has 
administered  many  grains  of  comfort  to 
the  bon  vwant,  and  which  does  not  add 
any  exceptional  granum  salts — except 
to  assure  us  that  chloride  of  sodium 
(otherwise  common  salt)  is  a  necessary 
component  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  one 
without  which — But  we  are  becoming 
too  scientific,  and  one  has  already  found 
the  true  justification  of  a  good  dinner. 
This  is  all.  No  ;  I  had  almost  forgot¬ 
ten  Smith’s  invitation.  Now  for  it’s 
reply  :  “  Yes,  with  the  greatest  of  pleas¬ 
ure  and  may  good  digestion  wait  on 
appetite. — Belgravia. 


THE  WISDOM  OF  GOETHE. 


Half  a  century  ago  Carlyle  had  to 
write  of  Goethe,  who  had  just  then 
died,  that  he  had  won  but  little  recogni¬ 
tion  in  England. 

“  Indeed,"  he  says,  “it  was  only  of  late 
that  his  existence  as  a  man,  and  not  as  a  mere 
sound,  became  authentically  known  to  us  ;  and 
some  shadow  of  bis  high  endowments  and  en¬ 
deavors,  and  of  the  high  meaning  that  might 
lie  therein,  arose  in  the  general  mind  of  Eng¬ 
land,  even  of  intelligent  England.  Five  years 
ago  to  rank  him  with  Napoleon,  like  him  as 


rising  unattainable  beyond  his  class,  like  him 
and  more  than  he  of  quite  peculiar  moment  to 
all  Euro(>e,  would  have  seemed  a  wonderful 
procedure  ;  candor  even,  and  enlightened  lib¬ 
erality,  to  grant  him  place  beside  this  and  the 
other  home-born  ready-ariter,  blessed  with 
that  special  privilege  of  *  English  cultivation,' 
and  able  thereby  to  write  novels,  heart-capti¬ 
vating,  heart-rending,  or  of  enchaining  in¬ 
terest.’’  • 

*  “  Miscellaneous  Essays  vol.  iv.  I’eople's 
.Editions.  “  Goethe’s  Works.”  reprinted  from 
the  Foreign  Quarterly  Feint v.  No.  19. 
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That  sneer  at  Scott,  who  had  himself 
then  fallen  on  evil  da)*s,  poor  fellow  ! 
was  unjust  and  unnecessary.  Scott  was 
the  last  of  men  to  set  himself  up  beside 
such  a  giant  as  Goethe,  for  whom,  in¬ 
deed,  he  himself  had  a  great  and  hearty 
admiration,  and  had  moreover  done 
what  in  him  lay  to  lead  others  into  the 
same  way  of  thinking.  It  is  pleasant  to 
know  that  the  feeling  was  mutual,  and 
that  even  in  England  there  was  no 
warmer  admirer  of  the  immortal  novels 
than  (iocthe.  But  in  other  respects 
Carlyle  was  right.  Up  to  a  veiy  few 
years  before  his  death  the  mass  even  of 
intelligent  Englishmen  knew  Goethe 
very  little  and  very  ill.  They  knew 
him  chiefly,  indeed,  from  a  worthless 
translation  of  “  Werther,”  a  work 
which  in  its  original  form  has  been, 
perhaps,  a  little  overrated,  but  in  its 
English  form  went  certainly  far  to  justi¬ 
fy  the  illiberal  sneers  of  Jeffrey,  and  of 
other  “  old-established  British  critics,” 
as  Carlyle  called  them.  Carlyle  him¬ 
self,  by  his  translation  of  ‘‘  Wilhelm 
Meister”  and  by  various  articles  in 
Fraser  and  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Re¬ 
view,  had  labored  hard  to  bring  about 
a  better  state  of  things.  But  the 
fierce  and  bullying  tone  he  too  often 
adopted,  as  well,  no  doubt,  as  the 
strange  jargon  in  which  he  loved  to 
conceal  his  meaning,  probably  closed 
many  ears  against  his  preaching  ;  and 
besides,  Carlyle  himself  had  in  those 
days,  as  we  all  know,  some  difficulty  in 
getting  a  hearing.  However,  even  as 
he  wrote  the  words  we  have  quoted, 
the  tide  was  beginning  to  turn.  The 
progress  of  clearer  apprehension,  he  was 
even  then  able  to  own,  was  becoming 
quicker  and  more  satisfactory.  In  his 
own  extravagant  language  he  exults  that 

“  Innumerable  unmusical  voices  have  already 
fallen  silent  on  this  matter  ;  for  in  fowls  of 
every  feather,  even  in  the  pertest  choughs  and 
thievish  magpies,  there  dwells  a  singular  rev* 
ereiice  of  the  eagle  ;  no  Dulness  is  so  coura¬ 
geous,  but  if  you  once  show  it  any  gleam  of 
a  heavenly  Resplendence  it  will,  at  lowest, 
shut  its  eyes  and  say  nothing." 

Mrs.  Austin  did  a  good  deal  to  silence 
these  unmusical  voices,  no  doubt,  with 
her  charming  volumes  on  Goethe  and 
his  contemporaries  !*  Mr.  Hayward, 

*  "Goethe  and  his  Contemporaries,"  from 
the  German  of  Falk,  von  Muller,  etc.,  with 


too,  helped  by  that  translation  of 
Faust  which  has  received  Mr.  Mat¬ 
thew  Arnold’s  stamp  as  ”  the  best 
that  has  been  made  in  our  language, 
because  the  most  straightforward.”  * 
And  the  turn  having  once  come,  the  tide 
has  risen  steadily,  nor,  despite  some 
Partingtonian  opposition  here  and  there, 
has  it  ever  shown  any  visible  sign  of 
ebb.  In  France,  indeed,  for  all  the 
vigorous  protests  of  Goethe’s  against  the 
excesses  of  the  romantic  school,  the 
chorus  of  praise,  of  which  Napoleon 
struck  the  keynote  with  his  ”  There  is 
a  man  !”  in  the  famous  interview  at 
Erfurt,  has  never  faltered,  and  the  two 
great  critics  of  Modern  ('ranee,  M. 
Sainte-Beuve  and  M.  Scherer,  each  after 
his  own  manner,  have  both  held  the 
great  German  up  to  admiration  in  their 
best  style,  not  only  as  a  great  poet,  but 
as  a  great  critic,  of  life  as  well  as  of  lit¬ 
erature.  It  is  on  this  side,  too,  of  his 
many-sided  fame,  that  English  criticism 
has  preferred  in  recent  years  mainly  to 
dwell.  Both  in  prose  and  verse  the 
graceful  Muse  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
has  lavished  some  of  the  richest  treas¬ 
ures  of  her  vocabulary  on  the  ”  wisest 
and  most  helpful  thinker  of  modern 
times.”*  Mr.  Hutton  has  gone  still 
further,  and  pronounced  him  to  be, 
with  some  reservations  which  we  shall 
return  to  elsewhere,  “perhaps  the  wis¬ 
est  man  whom  the  world  has  ever 
seen.”  Enormous  as  is  the  mass  of  liter¬ 
ature  that  has  been  raised  round  the 
figure  of  Goethe  in  his  own  country,  the 
English  language  alone  could  certainly 
now  furnish  no  contemptible  addition  to 
the  pile. 

Carlyle,  as  we  have  said,  led  the  way. 
and  a  countryman  of  Carlyle’s  has  now 
followed  in  his  footsteps.  Whatever 
may  be  their  relative  value  as  ”  dynamic 
forces,”  Professor  Blackie  has  at  least 
proved  himself  as  sincere  in  his  admira¬ 
tion  for  Goethe  as  his  illustrious  com¬ 
patriot,  if  less  tumultuous.  He  has, 
moreover,  this  advantage — and  a  great 
advantage,  indeed,  it  is  in  these  days 
when,  as  the  Manager  in  Faust  says, 

biographical  notices  and  original  anecdotes 
illustrative  of  German  literature.  By  Sarah 
Austin  :  in  3  vols.  2d  edit.  London,  1836. 

*  See  especially  "  Memorial  Verses,”  vol.  2 
of  his  "  Poems,”  ed.  1877;  and  "A  French 
Critic  on  Goethe” — *•  Mixed  Essays,”  1879. 
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the  people  read  a  terrible  deal,  if 
not  always  of  the  best — ^lie  is  so  much 
easier  to  read  !  In  the  little  volume* 
whose  title  we  have  borrowed  for  our 
article,  he  has  packed  within  most  con¬ 
venient  compass  a  veritable  treasure- 
house  of  wisdom.  The  first  book 
printed  in  the  English  language  was,  we 
believe,  “  The  Dictes  and  Sayings  of 
Philosophers,"  sent  out  by  Caxton  from 
his  press  at  VVestminster  more  than  four 
hundred  years  ago  ;  and  this  little  book 
might  well  have  been  ushered  into  the 
world  under  the  same  style.  Full  of 
wise  thoughts  and  sayings  in  truth  it  is, 
ranging  over  the  whole  expanse  of  hu¬ 
man  life  and  conduct ;  whatsoever  men 
concern  themselves  with,  in  thought 
or  action,  fact  or  fancy,  work  or  play, 
nothing  was  too  high  for  Goethe,  noth¬ 
ing  too  low.  As  he  himself  says,  in  a 
verse  thus  Englished  by  Professor 
Blackie  :  f 

"  Nothing  may  perish 
beneath  the  sky  ; 

All  things  have  their  issues, 

That  mortals  try. 

We  are  here  for  a  day, 

To  stamp  on  the  clay 
A  part  of  ourselves 
That  never  may  die.” 

‘‘  Wisdom  is  the  principle  thing  ; 
therefore  get  wisdom  :  and  with  all  thy 
getting  get  understanding."  Professor 
Blackie  has  chosen  this  verse  from 
Proverbs  for  the  motto  to  his  volume, 
and  he  has  chosen  happily.  But  had 
he  wished  to  take  one  also  from  profane 
writ,  how  aptly  would  have  served  the 
well-known  lines  from  Juvenal  J  which 
Lord  Beaconsfield  took  for  one  of  his 
books — a  farrago,  surely,  if  nothing 
else  ! 

The  age,  our  good  Professor  thinks, 
as  so  many  thoughtful  men  have  said  of 
their  age  before  him,  lacks  seriousness. 
These  are  his  words  : 

”  There  is  nothing  tills  me  with  more  sorrow 
occasionally  than  to  see  how  foolishly  some  peo¬ 
ple  throw  away  their  lives.  It  is  a  noble  thing 
to  live  ;  at  least  a  splendid  chance  of  playing  a 
significant  game— a  game  which  we  may  never 
have  the  chance  to  play  again,  and  which  it  is 
surely  worth  the  while  to  try  to  play  skilfully  ; 
to  bestow  at  least  as  much  pains  upon  as  many 
a  one  does  on  billiards  or  lawn-tennis.  But 


*  •*  The  Wisdom  of  Goethe."  By  John  Stu¬ 
art  Blackie,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Greek  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  Blackwood  :  1883. 
f  Ibid.  p.  43.  X  Sat.  i.  85  6. 


these  pains  are  certainly  not  always  given  ; 
and  so  the  game  of  life  is  lost,  and  the  grand 
chance  of  forming  a  manly  character  is  gone  ; 
for  no  man  can  play  a  game  well  who  leaves 
his  motives  to  chance  ;  and  so,  instead  of  truit- 
ful  victories,  brilliant  blunders  are  all  the  up¬ 
shot  of  what  many  a  record  of  distinguished 
lives  has  to  present.’’* 

This  necessity  of  seriousness  Goethe 
himself  was  never  tired  of  inculcating. 
“  Without  earnestness,"  he  says,  in  a 
passage  quoted  in  this  book — f 

*'  Without  earnestness  there  is  nothing  to  be 
done  in  life  ;  yet  even  among  the  people  whom 
we  call  men  of  culture,  but  little  earnestness  is 
often  to  be  found  :  in  labors  and  employments, 
in  arts,  nay,  even  in  recreations,  they  plant 
themselves,  if  1  may  say  so,  in  an  attitude  of 
self-defence  ;  they  live,  as  they  read  a  heap  of 
newspapers,  only  to  be  done  with  them.  They 
remind  one  of  that  young  Englishman  at  Rome, 
who  told,  with  a  contented  air,  one  evening  in 
some  company,  that  *  to-day  he  had  despatched 
six  churches  and  two  galleries.’  They  wished 
to  know  and  learn  a  multitude  of  things,  and 
not  seldom  exactly  those  things  with  which  they 
have  the  least  concern  ;  and  they  never  see 
that  hunger  is  not  appeased  by  snapping  at  the 
air.  When  I  become  acquainted  with  a  man 
my  first  inquiry  is  :  with  what  does  he  occupy 
himself,  and  how,  and  with  what  degree  of  per¬ 
severance?  The  answer  regulates  the  interest 
I  take  in  that  man  for  life." 

And  again  : 

"  I  reverence  the  individual  who  under¬ 
stands  distinctly  what  he  wishes ;  who  un- 
weariedly  advances,  who  knows  the  means 
conducive  to  his  object,  and  can  seize  and  use 
them.  How  far  his  object  may  be  great  or 
little,  may  meiit  praise  or  censure,  is  a  second¬ 
ary  consideration  with  me.  A  great  part  of  all 
the  misery  and  mischief  that  we  find  in  the 
world  arises  from  the  fact  that  men  are  too  re¬ 
miss  to  get  a  proper  knowledge  of  their  object 
in  life,  and  when  they  do  know  it,  to  work  in¬ 
tensely  in  attaining  it.  They  seem  to  me  like 
people  who  have  taken  up  a  notion  that  they 
must  and  will  erect  a  tower,  and  who  yet  ex¬ 
pend  on  the  foundation  no  more  material  and 
labor  than  would  be  sufficient  for  a  hut."^ 

How  Goethe  would  have  rejoiced  in 
Walter  Raleigh,  to  whom,  broken  in 
health,  fame,  and  fortune,  and  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  very  gate  of  death,  even  his 
bitterest  enemy  could  not  refuse  this 
praise,  that  he  could  labor  terribly  ! 

For  this  prevailing  defect,  then,  of 
lightness  and  flippancy,  the  only  remedy 
the  Professor  knows  is  ‘‘  to  impress  on 
young  men  with  all  seriousness,  that 
life,  though  a  pleasant  thing,  is  no  joke, 
and  that  if  they  will  go  to  sea  without 


*  "  The  Wisdom  of  Goethe,”  p.  ix. 
f  Ibid.  p.  5.  I  Ibid.  p.  4. 
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chart,  compass,  or  pilot,  they  have  a 
fair  chance  to  be  wrecked.”* 

But  for  this  impression  to  be  deep 
and  lasting,  to  be  itself  serious,  it  is 
above  all  things  necessary  that  it  be  con¬ 
veyed  by  one  having  a  recognized 
authority.  For  the  individual,  “  like 
the  great  world,  is  governed,  as  Goethe 
well  says,  by  wisdom,  by  authority,  and 
by  show  ;  and  though  wisdom  is  wisely 
put  first  in  this  trial  of  directing  powers, 
it  is  an  authority  that  the  great  masses 
of  men  have  to  rely  on,  when  they  look 
out,  as  they  must  do,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  for  a  guidance  outside  of  their 
own  experience  ;  for  authority  in  the 
force  that  wisdom  must  always  take, 
before  it  can  become  generally  recog¬ 
nized,  and  become  permanently  influen¬ 
tial.”! 

"Every  age,”  he  goes  on,  "has  its  own 
authority,  as  in  other  regions,  so  specially  in 
the  domain  of  the  conduct  of  life  ;  and  in  the 
present  age  I  have  found  no  name  whose  utter¬ 
ances  have  a  better  chance  to  be  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  than  the  great  German  poet-thinker, 
Johann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe.  His  wisdom 
IS  generally  acknowledged,  even  by  those  who 
entertain  the  most  unfavorable  views  of  his 
character  ;  and  having  in  my  own  personal  ex¬ 
perience  had  reason  to  thank  God  that  at  an 
early  period  of  my  life  I  became  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  this  great  man,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  I  could  do  no  better  service  to  the 
intelligent  youth  of  this  generation,  for  whose 
benefit  it  has  been  my  duty  and  my  pleasure  to 
work  through  a  long  life,  than  to  lay  before 
them  in  a  systematic  form  his  most  significant 
dicta  on  the  important  problems  of  sound  think¬ 
ing  and  noble  living.’’  ^ 

How  the  good  work  thus  eloquently 
and  earnestly  announced  has  been  per¬ 
formed,  the  book  exists  to  tell.  For 
ourselves  we  cannot  hope  to  give  any 
idea  of  it  other  than  such  as  we  have 
already  vaguely  foreshadowed.  Did 
we  once  begin  to  quote  we  should  know 
not  where  or  when  to  stop.  As  the 
child  in  the  fable  who  strayed  into  fairy- 
ground,  and  lured  on  by  flower  after 
flower,  each  brighter  and  lovelier  than 
the  last,  found  himself  at  last  cut  off 
from  all  hope  of  return,  so  would  it  be 
with  us.  Page  after  page  should  we 
turn,  finding  here  some  grave  moral 
truth  too  weighty  almost  for  words  to 
hold,  and  there  some  light  thrust  at  the 
"  Fears  of  the  great,  and  follies  of  the  wise,” 

•  "The  Wisdom  of  Goethe,”  p.  x. 
f  Ibid.  !  Ibid. 


which,  like  the  laughing  wisdom  of 
Horace, 

"  Plays  lightly  round  and  round  the  peccant 
part. 

And  wins  unfelt  an  entrance  to  the  heart :’’ 
anon  some  large  utterance  of  good  will 
and  charity  to  all  men,  and  then  again 
some  sharp  reproof  of  ignorance  or  pre¬ 
sumption,  or  idleness  :  of  whatsoever 
things,  indeed,  are  not,  as  the  apostle 
says,  convenient.  And  so  should  we  go 
on  from  quotation  to  quotation,  till  we 
had  transcribed  the  best  part  of  the 
whole  book,  thereby  depriving  this  good 
Professor  of  his  lawful  dues,  and  for 
ourselves  incurring,  perhaps,  some  fear¬ 
ful  penalty  in  the  mysterious  Court  of 
Copyright  ! 

Perhaps  the  most  attractive  part  of 
the  book  to  young  minds,  especially  to 
those  already  touched,  as  so  many  young 
minds  now  are  touched,  with  a  taste  for 
letters,  and  yearning  to  venture  out 
themselves  into  that  alluring  but  so  sad¬ 
ly  crowded  field,  will  be  that  which  treats 
of  art,  of  literature,  and  of  poetry.  On 
such  subjects  Goethe  w’as  indeed  su¬ 
preme  ;  the  greatest  critic  of  all  ages  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  has  called  him,  and  it 
would  be  hard  indeed  to  name  a  greater. 
Here  the  temptation  to  quote  is  almost 
irresistible.  It  is  indeed  to  be  resisted 
only,  as  an  Irishman  might  say,  by  quot¬ 
ing  ;  but  this  time  for  a  quotation  we 
shall  go,  not  to  the  pages  of  this  excel¬ 
lent  little  book,  but  straight  to  their 
great  source  itself.  In  the  very  best 
selection  ever  made  or  to  be  made  from 
the  works  of  any  considerable  writer, 
each  reader  will  find  something  to  add, 
if  not  something  to  take  away.  In  the 
present  instance  there  is  really  nothing 
that  we  should  wish  to  take  away  ;  but, 
though  we  should  never  dream  of  claim¬ 
ing  an  equal  knowledge  of  Goethe’s 
works  with  this  wise  Scotch  Professor, 
there  are  one  or  two  additions  we  could 
make,  and  especially  in  this  particular 
department.  '  Goethe  is  rarely  more 
felicitous  than  when  counselling,  from 
the  height  of  his  years  and  experience, 
those  young  writers  who,  like  the  little 
bears,  have  all  their  troubles  yet  to  come. 
Nor,  in  truth,  young  writers  only  ^ 
there  are  many  notable  figures  in  con¬ 
temporary  literature  no  longer  owning 
to  that  epithet  (which  seems,  indeed, 
in  the  world  of  literature  to  carry  with 
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it  some  mystetious  note  of  discourtesy,) 
who  might  do  worse  than  lay  to  heart 
some  of  the  sage’s  wisdom.  Two  sam¬ 
ples  of  these,  unrecorded  by  Professor 
Hlackie,  we  shall  venture  to  quote. 
The  first  is  from  Faust ^  from  that 
strange  scene  in  the  witches’  kitchen, 
which  has  so  sadly  puzzled  many  learn¬ 
ed  heads,  and  to  which  perhaps  Goethe 
himself  supplied  the  best  commentary 
when  he  said,  “  Really  people  should 
learn  when  they  are  young  to  make  and 
take  a  joke,  and  throw  away  scraps  as 
scraps.’  What  with  the  vision  of  Mar¬ 
garet  in  the  glass,  the  uncouth  antics  of 
the  apes  and  their  Babylonish  jargon, 
Faust  declares  that  he  feels  his  senses 
leaving  him,  and  even  Mephistopheles 
owns  that  his  well-seasoned  brain  is 
growing  giddy.  Then  the  apes  break 
into  the  following  chant,  which  runs 
thus  in  Mr.  Anster's  version  ; 

••  We  have  words,  and  we  can  link 
Syllables  that  chime  and  chink  ; 

Sense  unsought — thus  is  caught  ; — 

Every  jingle  is  a  thought — 

Every  word  with  meaning  fraught  — 
Language  glib  and  random,  thus 
Does  the  •work  of  thought  for  us  ; 

Let  but  your  own  fancy  mingle 
W'ith  the  jargon  and  the  jingle. 

As  you  listen  to  the  lays ; 

Bring  the  meaning  you  are  gleaning. 
Give  the  poet  all  the  praise.” 

(  The  other  dates,  indeed,  from  the  wild 
and  restless  period  of  Goethe's  youth, 
but  yet  very  strikingly  foreshadows  the 
depth  and  sanity  of  his  manhood.  In 
1771,  when  Goethe,  then  two-and- 
twenty  years  old,  was  nominally  study¬ 
ing  law  at  Strasburg,  the  name  of 
Shakespeare  was  the  battle-cry  for  all 
those  young  heroes  of  revolt  against 
“the  established  fact’’  in  art,  litera- 
tuie,  religion,  morals,  and  everything 
else,  who,  taking  their  name  ftom  some 
forgotten  masterpiece  of  one  of  their 
chiefs,  were  known  to  their  startled 
elders  as  the  Sturm  und  Drang,  or 
Storm  and  Stress,  School.  Before  this 
time  the  so-called  classical  school  of 
France,  of  which  Voltaire  was  then  the 
great  apostle,  had  been  the  source  from 
which  Germany  drew  such  culture  as 
she  then  possessed.  Lessing  was  the 
first  to  break  from  this  ignoble  bondage. 
In  his  “Dramaturgic,’’  a  series  of  es¬ 
says  originally  designed  to  chronicle  the 
performances  of  the  new  Hamburg  thea- 
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tre,  but  soon  spreading  far  beyond  that 
nairow  and  uncongenial  field,  he  dared 
to  wrest  the  dramatic  crow’n  from  the 
author  of  Semiramis,  and  place  it  on 
the  head  of  the  “  drunken  savage  ’’  who 
had  created  Hamlet  Shakespeare 
then  was  hardly  known  in  Germany. 
Wieland’s  translations,  or  rather  para¬ 
phrases,  had,  indeed,  been  written,  but 
the  critics,  Lessing  tells  us,  spoke  ill  of 
them,  and  the  general  public,  as  usual, 
followed  the  critics.  Eager  to  break  at 
every  possible  and  impossible  iwint 
from  the  old-established  routine  of  criti¬ 
cism,  as  of  everything  else,  these  ardent 
young  spirits  welcomed  Wieland  as  the 
Baptist  of  a  new  Messiah.  A  Shakes¬ 
peare  Society  was  formed,  and  the 
young  neophytes  took  it  in  turns  to  de¬ 
liver  orations  in  honor  of  their  new  god. 
It  is  from  one  of  tliese  we  shall  take  our 
next  quotation,  borrowing  the  English 
version  of  George  Henry  Lewes  :* 

Up.  gentlemen  !  sound  the  alarm  to  all 
noble  souls  who  are  in  the  elysium  of  so-called 
(rood  taste,  where  drowsy  in  tedious  twilight 
they  are  half  alive,  half  not  alive,  with  passions 
in  their  hearts  and  no  marrow  in  their  bones  ; 
and  because  they  are  not  tired  enough  to  sleep, 
and  yet  are  too  idle  to  be  active,  loiter  and 
yawn  away  their  shadowy  life  between  myrtle 
and  laurel  bushes.” 

It  is  possible  that  not  only  those  intel¬ 
ligent  youths  for  whom  this  bock  has 
been  primarily  composed,  but  some  of 
their  intelligent  elders  might  suck  from 
these  woids  no  small  advantage. 

There  is,  indeed,  but  one  part  of  this 
excellent  little  volume  that  we  could 
wish  away,  or,  let  us  rather  say,  that  we 
could  wish  had  been  written  differently  ; 
and  that  is,  the  estimate  of  Goethe’s 
character.  It  is  couched  in  so  charm¬ 
ing  a  strain  of  admiration  and  sympathy 
that  we  could  be  willing  to  go  along  with 
every  word  of  it ;  but,  in  truth,  on  this 
point,  the  Professor  claims  a  little  too 
much  for  the  sage.  To  assert  that 
Goethe  was  pre-eminently  great  on  his 
moral  as  well  as  his  intellectual  side  is 
surely  to  go  a  little  too  far.  We  said 
just  now  that  Mr.  Hutton’s  high  esti¬ 
mate  of  Goethe  was  accompanied  with 
certain  reservations  ;  his  summing-up  is 
as  follows  :  “  He  was  perhaps  the  wisest 
man,  totally  without  moral  humility  .and 
personal  faith,  whom  the  woild  has  ever 

*  ”  Life  of  Goethe,”  3d  ed.  pp.  92-5. 
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seen  !”*  Professor  Blackie,  on  the 
other  hand,  holds  that  he  well  deserves 
"  to  be  studied  by  our  generation,  and 
handed  down  to  long  generations,  as 
the  model  of  a  perfectly  wise  and  virtuous 
man.”  If  there  be  any  meaning  in  the 
F^nglish  language  these  two  estimates 
cannot  be  made  to  agree,  and  any  one 
who  has  really  studied  Goethe's  life  and 
character  will  hardly,  w-e  think,  be  in¬ 
clined  to  dispute  the  justice  of  the 
former.  Among  the  many  in-consider¬ 
ed  sayings  that  Carlyle  permitted  him¬ 
self  on  this  and  other  subjects,  was  one 
to  the  effect  that  Goethe,  like  Shakes¬ 
peare,  has  left  little  trace  of  himself  in 
his  works.  Nothing  could  well  have 
been  farther  from  the  mark.  By  those 
who  have  eyes  to  see  he  may  be  traced 
in  almost  every  line  of  those  works,  and 
that  there  may  be  no  doubt  about  the 
matter  he  himself  has  clearly  indicated 
the  path  for  us  in  his  conversations  with 
Eckermann,  in  his  correspondence  with 
Schiller  and  others,  even  in  his  “  Auto¬ 
biography,”  though  there  of  course 
much  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
sunset  haze  through  which  the  old  man 
looked  back  on  the  glorious  morning  of 
hii>  long  life.  If  the  young  generation 
for  whom  this  example  is  held  up  are  to 
accept  him  as  the  model  of  a  perfectly 
virtuous  man,  it  is  possible  that  they 
may  go  a  little  astray.  It  is  not  likely 
that  many  of  them  at  least  will  have 
their  model's  perfect  wisdom,  and  with¬ 
out  that,  to  counteract  the  Tailing  away 
from  perfect  virtue  which  he  certainly 
at  times  exhibited,  it  is  extremely  likely 
that  ^ey  will  be  found  falling  away 
still  further  and  more  frequently.  So 
much,  indeed,  Professor  Blackie  himself 
allows  when  he  says,"  The  quick  and 
ready  susceptibility  of  which  we  have 
just  spoken,  might  naturally  have  led — 
and  has,  in  fact,  not  seldom  led — poetic 
natures  into  a  sort  of  emotional  dissipa¬ 
tion  and  abandonment,  which,  if  it  does 
not  end  in  vice  and  moral  ruin,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  fatal  to  all  true  manhood  f  and 
allowing  so  much,  it  is  surprising  to  find 
him,  while  laying  his  finger  with  such 
sureness  on  the  weakness  of  the  young 
generation,  still  venturing  the  risk  of  so 

*  “  Essays  Theological  and  Literary " — 
*■  Goethe  and  his  Influence,”  2d  ed.  1877. 

f  ‘‘The  Wisdom  of  Goethe,"  p.  xxxie. 


perilous  an  example.  A  vicious  man, 
or  an  irreligious  man,  in  the  popular 
sense  of  the  words,  Goethe  certainly  was 
not ;  from  such  excesses  as  Byron's  for 
example,  from  such  extravagances  as 
Shelley's,  his  good  sense  and  good  taste 
alike  saved  him.  He  had,  as  Mr.  Hut¬ 
ton  happily  says,  a  taste  for  religion,  and 
he  had  a  taste  for  virtue,  too,  just  as  he 
had  a  taste  for  everything  that  was  good 
and  fair.  But  he  liked  to  see  and  prove 
everything  for  himself.  He  would  take 
nothing  upon  trust.  This  active  spirit 
of  inquiry  led  him  to  tho^e  wonderful 
heights  of  wisdom  whereon  no  man,  at 
least  among  the  modems,  has  ever  plant¬ 
ed  his  foot  so  firmly.  But  it  also  led  him 
at  times  into  certain  byways  and  strange 
places  wherein  perfect  virtue  is  hardly 
to  be  found.  And  in  these  places  he 
was  not  averse  to  linger  as  the  fancy 
seized  him. 

But  to  put  virtue  and  religion  out  of 
the  question — and  has  not  Cardinal 
Newman  lately  reminded  us  how  diffi¬ 
cult  it  is  to  attach  any  precise  definition 
to  the  sense  of  religion  ? — there  was 
another  side  of  Goethe's  character  to 
which  he  indisputably  owed  much  of  his 
greatness,  but  which  would  no  less  cer¬ 
tainly  form  a  perilous  model  to  the 
young  generation.  Goethe  was,  per¬ 
haps,  the  most  extraordinary  selfish  man 
of  whom  the  world  has  kept  record. 
Selfish,  in  the  common  sense  of  the 
word,  indeed,  he  was  not.  “  Goethe's 
heart,’’  said  one  who  knew  him  well, 
and  owed  him  much,  “  which  few  knew, 
was  as  great  as  his  intellect,  which  all 
knew."  His  was  a  splendid  selfishness. 
It  was  not,  like  poor  Byron's,  again,  a 
vulgar,  an  ignoble  selfishness  ;  it  was  an 
intellectual  selfishness,  not  a  sensual 
one.*  The  ways  in  which  the  love  of 

*  His  conduct  to  Fricderike  might,  perhaps, 
take  a  harder  name.  Yet  his  latest  biographer 
seems  to  view  it  not  only  with  lenient,  but  even 
with  admiring  eyes.  ‘‘  In  this  strait  to  which 
his  heedlessness  had  brought  him,  he  gave  up 
the  happiness  of  his  heart  to  save  his  intellect¬ 
ual  development — infinitely  painful  as  it  was 
to  sacrifice  with  his  own  happiness  that  of  the 
tender  sick  girl  who  loved  him,  and  who.  he 
felt,  could  never  belong  to  any  other.  It  was 
a  hard  struggle.  From  the  first  there  was 
no  doubt  of  the  issue  ;  but  still  it  was  hard.” 
And  again  :  “  Wolfgang  with  bleeding  heart 
gave  up  Friederike  that  he  might  ^not  lose 
himself.  It  was  his  first  great  renunciation — 
in  truth  a  tragic  one  ;  for  one  of  the  noblest 
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self  manifested  itself  in  these  two  men 
might  perhaps  be  paralleled  by  the 
different  cruelty  of  Marius  and  Sylla. 
Both  from  head  to  foot  were  dyed  in 
human  blood :  but  Marius  slaughtered 
from  innate  savagery  and  lust  of  rule  ; 
Sylla  because  he  had  formed  a  certain 
political  ideal,  an  impossible  but  not  ig¬ 
noble  ideal,  to  which  all  else  must  give 
place.  Man,  woman,  and  child,  who¬ 
ever  came,  or  might  at  some  time  come, 
between  him  and  this  ideal,  must  go. 
It  was  so  with  Goethe.  He  had  form¬ 
ed  an  intellectual  ideal  on  which  his  eyes 
were  ever  fixed,  to  which  his  steps  were 
ever  bent.  To  the  right  and  to  the  left 
he  had  a  hand  and  a  heart  for  all  human¬ 
ity,  but  between  him  and  his  ideal  no 
man  nor  woman  must  intervene.  As  far 
as  it  is  possible  for  human  endeavor  to 
succeed  Goethe  succeeded. 

“  And  he  was  happy,  if  to  know 
Causes  of  things,  and  far  below 
His  feet  to  see  the  lurid  flow 
Of  terror,  and  insane  distress, 

And  headlong  fate,  be  happiness.”  * 

He  put  miles  out  of  sight  behind  him 
the  tumultuous,  extravagant,  sentimen¬ 
tal  Goethe  of  the  old  Strasburg  days 
— the  days  of  “  VVerther  ”  and  of 
"  Gotr  von  Berlichingen,”  days  of  riot 
and  revolt,  from  which,  indeed,  he  drew 
some  good,  as  he  did  from  everything, 
but  of  which  he  cared  but  little  in  the 
after-time  to  talk  ;  and,  like  the  prince 
in  the  fairy  tale,  pressed  steadily  up¬ 
ward  and  onward  to  those  stern  and 
lofty  mountain  peaks  whence  spring  the 
magic  waters  of  knowledge.  A  won¬ 
derful  life !  a  wonderful  course !  a 
course  which,  indeed, 

“.  .  .  few  sons  of  men 
May  think  to  emulate.  ”  | 

.\  life  magnificent,  incomparable  in 
its  results,  but  one  which  surely  it  were 
hardly  wise  to  hold  up  to  the  young  of 
this  generation,  at  least,  as  a  model  of 
perfect  virtue.  They  have  their  own 

women — one  worthy  of  the  highest  happiness 
— was  almost  heart-broken  by  it.  See  DUnt- 
zer’s  Life  of  Goethe,”  Translated  by  Thomas 
W.  Lvster,  vol.  i.  pp.  t46-7.  Macmillan  : 
1883.  ■ 

*  "Memorial  Verses;”  Mr.  Matthew  Ar¬ 
nold's  “  Poems,”  vol.  ii.  p.  223.  Ed.  1879. 

f  “Stanzas  in  Memory  of  the  Author  of 
‘Obermann'” — Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  “Po¬ 
ems,"  p.  280.* 
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Strasburg  day  ;  how  few  seem  likely 
ever  to  get  beyond  them  ! 

“  1  have  not  been  anxious  to  cloak 
his  human  failings,”  says  Professor 
Blackie.*  Human  his  failings  were, 
most  human  ;  happy  the  man  who  has 
no  other  and  no  worse  than  he.  Never¬ 
theless  they  existed,  and  for  us  are  what 
they  are.  With  all  young  copyists  it  is 
the  bad,  and  not  the  good,  points  of 
their  model  on  which  their  eyes  will 
most  quickly  fasten,  which  their  hands 
will  most  easily  produce.  How  many 
are  there  might  copy  the  failings  of 
Goethe,  and  claim  excuse,  if  indeed,  in 
their  pride,  they  thought  excuse  were 
needed,  because  they  were  the  failings 
of  such  a  man  ! 

We  cannot  then  but  think  that  in 
claiming  so  much  for  Goethe,  Professor 
Blackie  has  a  little  overshot  his  mark.f 
For  the  model  of  perfect  wisdom  where, 
indeed,  may  a  better  be  found  !  but 
when  we  are  asked  to  accept  the  perfect 
virtue,  we  are  inclined  to  “  smiling,  put 
the  question  by.”  And  can  we  not  put 
it  by  ?  When  a  great  man  is  in  the 
grave,  and  has  left  great  works  behind 
him,  may  we  not  admire  and  profit  by 
what  is  good  in  those  works  without  dis¬ 
interring  the  man  himself,  to  prove  over 
his  poor  dry  bones  that  he  too  was  mortal 
like  the  rest  of  us  ^  What  does  it  help  us, 
this  laborious  palimpsest  of  Byron’s  life 
that  has  been  recently  given  us  ?  What 
does  it  help  us,  to  turn  again,  as  by  such 
disproportio'nate  praise  we  are  inevitably 
forced  to  turn,  to  the  old  story  of  those 
early  Weimar  days,  to  the  Frau  Von 
Stein  and  Christiane  Vulpius,  apd  to 
other  episodes  in  that  long  laborious 
life,  which  all  who  truly  read  and  ad¬ 
mire  that  great  character  would  so  will- 
ingly  pass  over  ?  What  Goethe  himself 
has  left  us  is  surely  enough  ;  and  if  the 
young  generation  will  walk  by  the  light 
which  this  good  Scotch  Professor  has 
drawn  therefrom  and  trimmed  ready  for 
their  hands,  they  can  hardly  fail  to  get 
wisdom  at  any  rate.  While  for  the  rest, 
let  us  be  content  to  say  with  Shakespeare 

*  "The  Wisdom  of  Goethe,”  p.  Ixxxiii. 

f  The  same  error,  it  may  here  be  remarked, 
pervades  Herr  DUntzer's  industrious  volumes. 
This,  in  the  case  of  a  countryman,  is  perhaps 
only  natural.  But  it  seems  also  to  have  been 
accepted  by  his  English  translator ;  and  this, 
though  in  the  circumstances  perhaps  nut  un¬ 
natural,  is  a  pity. 
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— and  how  the  labors  of  every  fresh 
biographical  resurrectionist  irresistibly 
impel  us  to  thank  heaven  that  he  at 
least  is  safe  ! — 


“  They  say  best  men  are  moulded  out  of  faults. 
And.  for  the  most,  become  much  more  the 
better 

For  being  a  little  bad.” 

—  Temple  Bar. 


TONQUIN  AND  ANAM. 

BY  SAMUEL  MOSSMAN. 


Where  the  southern  provinces  of 
China  terminate  at  the  frontiers  of 
Kwang-see  and  Yung-nau,  a  vast  penin¬ 
sula  extends  for  fifteen  degrees  through 
northern  tropical  latitudes  toward  the 
equator,  stretching  in  longitude  from  the 
shores  of  the  China  Sea  to  the  Gulf  of 
Siam.  The  eastern  half  of  that  penin¬ 
sula  comprises  the  territory  of  Tonquin 
and  Anam,  and  has  a  seaboard  along 
the  sinuosities  of  the  coast  approximat¬ 
ing  to  fifteen  hundred  miles,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  some  two  hundred 
miles.  Through  its  central  nieridian  a 
mountain  range  trends  in  a  curved  line 
from  north-b) -east  to  south,  the  heights 
of  the  highest  peaks  attaining  an  altitude 
of  five  thousand  or  six  thousand  feet, 
and  abruptly  diverging  into  undulating 
hills  and  valleys.  The  watershed 
through  the  ravines  is  rapid  and  of  large 
volume,  abrading  the  rocks  and  carry¬ 
ing  the  sediment  on  to  the  sea,  where 
alluvial  plains  and  deltas  of  great  extent 
have  been  formed.  The  principal 
stream,  however,  named  the  Song-koi 
by  the  natives,  and  the  Red  River  by 
foreigners,  takes  its  rise  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Yung-nau,  and  receives  numer¬ 
ous  affluents  in  its  course  to  the  Gulf  of 
Tonquin,  where  its  mouths  form  a  wide 
marshy  delta,  similar  to  that  of  the  Nile, 
and  subject  to  annual  floods. 

The  banks  of  this  river,  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  region  within  the  boundary 
of  Tonquin,  have  been  the  scene  of  the 
chief  naval  and  military  operations  of 
the  French  during  the  past  year  in  their 
invasion  of  the  country.  About  twenty- 
four  years  ago,  a  greater  campaign  was 
carried  on  by  an  expeditionary  force 
after  the  successful  war  with  China, 
resulting  in  the  capture  of  Saigon  and 
five  adjacent  provinces.  On  that  occa¬ 
sion,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  and  Tu- 
Duk,  sovereign  of  the  Anamese  Empire, 


whereby  the  French  should  establish  a 
colony  at  Saigon,  and  have  a  ruling  pro¬ 
tectorate  over  the  five  provinces  and 
the  people,  with  power  to  collect  the 
customs  and  levy  taxes  on  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  and  foreigners  trading  with  the 
port.  Great  expectations  were  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  French  Government  that 
the  colony  would  become  a  flourishing 
commercial  emporium,  and  the  port  a 
rendezvous  for  the  national  fleet  fre¬ 
quenting  the  China  Sea,  that  would 
rival  Hong  Kong.  These  anticipations 
have  not  been  realized.  For  several 
years,  instead  of  increasing,  the  foreign 
trade  has  diminished,  and  the  native 
traffic  dwindled  away  ;  while  the  cost  of 
governing  the  colony  has  augmented, 
until  the  expenditure  has  become  a  bur¬ 
den  to  the  State,  without  any  equiva¬ 
lent  income.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  the  policy  of  the  French  has 
tended  toward  the  extension  of  the  pro¬ 
tectorate  over  the  northern  provinces  of 
the  Anamese  Empire,  especially  in 
Tonquin,  where  the  most  productive 
land  is  situated,  the  population  most 
numerous,  and  the  traffic  with  China 
greatest.  With  a  coast-line  of  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  the  area 
of  that  ancient  kingdom  approximates 
to  fifty  thousand  square  miles,  support¬ 
ing  a  population  of  nearly  five  millions. 
From  these  facts  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  object  of  the  French,  in  seeking  to 
extend  their  protectorate,  is  not  only  the 
glory  of  colonial  dominion,  but  the  en¬ 
richment  of  the  State  by  lucrative  pos¬ 
sessions. 

The  territory  of  Tonquin,  from  its 
proximity  to  the  southern  provinces, 
naturally  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
sovereigns  of  China,  with  a  view  to  con¬ 
quest  or  annexation.  According  to  the 
Chinese  annals,  such  was  the  case  while 
the  inhabitants  were  still  living  in  a 
savage  state  under  their  chiefs.  An 
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emperor,  who  desired  to  subjugate  the 
people  in  a  pacific  manner,  encouraged 
laborers  and  husbandmen  with  their 
families  to  migrate  across  the  border  and 
introduce  agriculture  where  it  was  almost 
unknown.  The  natives  were  docile, 
and  though  they  formed  various  tribes 
occupying  different  localities  in  the 
mountains,  forests,  and  plains,  yet  they 
appeared  to  be  of  one  race,  speaking 
one  language,  though  with  different 
dialects.  They  were  physically  and 
mentally  inferior  to  the  Chinese,  having 
much  darker  skins,  being  shorter  in 
stature,  but  well  formed,  with  features, 
both  in  mules  and  females,  devoid  of 
comeliness.  They  were  unskilled  in 
any  mechanical  design,  and  without  a 
written  language. 

In  the  course  of  time  their  barbaric 
condition  gradually  improved  under  the 
tuition  and  example  of  their  new  mas¬ 
ters,  who  organized  a  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  on  the  principles  pursued  in  the 
empire.  Then  the  country  was  annex¬ 
ed,  and  named  Thunh  Kinh,  corrupted 
by  foreigners  into  Tong  King  or  Ton- 
quin.  A  Chinese  governor  and  other 
officials  were  placed  over  the  different 
departments,  and  in  every  respect  the 
territory  was  ruled  for  many  generations 
as  a  Chinese  province.  However,  in 
the  course  of  time  the  people  obtained  a 
semi-independence  by  choosing  rulers 
of  their  own,  but  tributary  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  China.  Subsequently  Anam 
was  erected  into  a  tributary  State.  In 
1802  Anam  and  Tonquin  were  united 
under  one  sovereign,  entitled  Gia-long, 
who  also  held  his  authority  from  the 
Chinese  Emperor,  on  his  ascending  the 
throne  after  investiture,  as  the  legiti¬ 
mate  ruler  of  the  combined  Empire  of 
Anam. 

Thus  from  time  immemorial  the  Chi¬ 
nese  monarchs  have  held  the  Anamese 
rulers  as  vassals,  which  they  have  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  sending  tribute  to  Pe¬ 
king  up  to  the  present  time.  This  was 
shown  in  a  letter  from  King  Tu-Duk 
before  his  demise  last  year,  when  he 
solicited  aid  from  the  Emperor,  to  de¬ 
fend  his  teiritory  from  further  invasion. 
Notwithstanding  that  declaration — 
which  was  translated  into  English  and 
published — the  French  have  hitherto 
ignored  the  Chinese  suzerainty,  until 
recently,  when  the  astute  Ambassador, 


the  Marquis  T  seng,  called  attention  to 
the  fact. 

The  interest  of  the  French  in  the 
country  arises,  on  the  other  hand,  from 
the  zeal  of  ecclesiastical  missionaries  to 
establish  themselves  in  far-off  "  fields  and 
pastures  new”  for  the  propagation  of 
their  faith.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  this  region  attract¬ 
ed  the  attention  of  French  and  Spanish 
propagandists  in  China,  Japan,  and  the 
Philippine  Islands,  as  a  desirable  field 
for  their  operations,  on  account  of  the 
inhabitants  showing  a  desire  to  accept 
their  teachings  in  a  friendly  manner. 
The  pioneer  priests  found  them  to  be  a 
docile  people,  and  imbued  with  religious 
sentiments  in  an  eminent  degree.  In 
Cochin  China — so  named  erroneously 
by  the  Portuguese — or  the  south  prov¬ 
inces  of  Anam,  they  entered  first  upon 
their  task,  and  ascertained  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  aborigines  differed  entirely 
from  that  of  their  task-masters,  who 
spoke  Chinese,  many  mandarins  having 
been  sent  thither  to  govern  them  after 
the  model  of  that  empire.  Stud>ing 
with  zeal,  the  missionaries  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  Anamese  language, 
and  in  time  they  were  able  to  converse 
and  deliver  discourses  in  the  vernacular 
tongue.  This  produced  the  desired  ef¬ 
fect  ;  and  their  fame  as  the  expounders  of 
a  new  religion,  that  was  specially  accept¬ 
able  to  the  poorer  classes,  spread  far 
and  wide.  They  travelled  northward  in¬ 
to  Tonquin,  and  found  the  people  pro¬ 
fessing  the  Buddhist  creed,  but  with  great 
laxity  of  belief,  excepting  among  the 
governing  class,  while  many  were  pagans 
of  a  low  order. 

In  this  peripatetic  progress,  these  Jes¬ 
uit  fathers  made  many  followeis,  who  as¬ 
sisted  them  in  disseminating  their  doc¬ 
trine  and  making  converts  by  the  thou¬ 
sands.  At  various  central  situations  in 
the  provinces  they  established  chapels, 
where  the  converts  worshipped  in  se¬ 
cret,  and  were  duly  enrolled  as  Chris¬ 
tians  by  the  officiating  priests  and 
vicars-apostolic  sent  out  from  Les  Mis¬ 
sions  dts  Etrangirfs  in  France.  The 
whole  of  the  Anamese  section  of  the 
peninsula  was  divided  into  ecclesiastical 
districts,  under  the  supervision  of  bish¬ 
ops,  where  schools  were  built  to  teach 
the  native  neophytes  Latin,  and  the 
scholars,  the  foreign  religion  in  their 
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own  language.  So  successful  were  these 
effoits  through  ihe  course  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
present  one,  that  in  1830  it  was  estimated 
the  number  cf  registered  converts  was 
not  less  than  four  hundred  thousand. 

Meanwhile,  the  Buddhist  priests 
became  alarmed  at  the  spread  of  the  for¬ 
eign  religion,  and  the  apostasy  of  many 
of  their  own  followers.  They  reported 
the  spread  of  the  insidious  innovation 
to  the  civil  authorities,  who  agreed  with 
them  that  its  further  progress  might  not 
merely  diminish  the  influence  of  the 
hierarchy,  but  prove  dangerous  to  the 
welfare  of  the  State.  Accordingly  meas¬ 
ures  were  matured  to  check  the  advanc¬ 
ing  propaganda.  Edicts  were  issued 
from  the  imperial  court  denouncing  the 
false  doctrine  ;  punishments  were 
threatened  against  all  Christian  con¬ 
verts,  and  emissaries  were  sent  out  to 
spy  the  land  and  report  what  they  wit¬ 
nessed  at  the  secret  churches.  Numer¬ 
ous  delinquents  were  seized,  examined 
by  stern  judges,  and  made  to  renounce 
the  foreign  belief,  which  many  did  from 
fear  of  punishment  and  the  sacrifice  of 
their  families  and  homes.  Large  num¬ 
bers,  however,  confessed  to  the  truth  of 
their  conversion,  who  suffered  death 
rather  than  abandon  their  faith. 

Then  followed  a  ccuel  persecution  of 
the  poorer  classes  of  Anamese,  when 
both  male  and  female  converts  became 
victims  to  the  ferocity  of  their  foes. 
Their  chapels  were  destroyed,  their 
homes  broken  up,  and  their  household 
goods  confiscated.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  European  missionaries 
had  to  continue  their  propaganda  in 
secret,  and  hold  their  meetings  at 
night,  in  obscure  places.  But  that  did 
not  prevent  their  persecutors  from  find¬ 
ing  them  out  and  bringing  the  bishops 
and  vicars  before  a  cruel  court,  presided 
over  by  judges  prejudiced  against 
their  teachings.  Some  were  imprison¬ 
ed,  and  several  suffered  torture  and  death 
at  the  hands  of  executioners.  Those  who 
escaped  flew  to  the  fastnesses  in  the 
mountains  and  forests  for  safety,  and  to 
await  the  subsidence  of  the  persecution. 

The  details  of  the  cruelties  that  occur¬ 
red  both  to  foreigners  and  natives,  were 
duly  forwarded  to  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  in  France,  who  reported  the 
murder  of  French  missionaries  to  the 


Government,  asking  for  aid  to  punish 
the  Anamese  persecutors.  This  was 
complied  with,  and  a  man-of-war  was 
sent  out  under  a  commander  commis¬ 
sioned  to  demand  reparation  for  sacri¬ 
ficing  French  subjects  to  religious  fury. 
After  much  tergiversation  and  delay  on 
the  part  of  the  mandarins  in  the  prov¬ 
inces  where  the  executions  took  place, 
they  released  one  of  the  missionaries  in 
custody,  and  subsequently  the  persecu¬ 
tion  among  the  native  converts  ceased. 

These  events  occurred  toward  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  while  an  inter¬ 
necine  war  existed  between  Tonquin 
and  Anam,  carried  on  by  contending 
factions  for  the  supremacy  ;  one  at  . 
Hanoi,  the  other  at  Hu^.  The  revolu¬ 
tion  was  suppressed,  and  a  new  empeior 
ascended  the  throne  in  1802,  named 
Gia-long,  who  united  both  kingdoms 
under  one  rule.  This  monarch  was 
more  friendly  to  foreigners  than  any  of 
his  predecessors,  as  ip  his  struggle  for 
supremacy,  he  had  been  materially  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  advice  of  a  bishop  and  sev¬ 
eral  French  officers,  in  subduing  the- 
rebellion.  In  consequence  of  this  he 
took  the  latter  into  his  service,  and  em¬ 
ployed  them  in  strengthening  the  for¬ 
tresses  after  European  plans  ;  and  on 
making  Hue  the  central  capital,  they 
surrounded  the  city  with  massive  forti¬ 
fications  of  masonry,  mounting  them 
with  heavy  guns  and  disciplining  the 
soldiers  in  the  garrison. 

In  this  manner  the  French  first  ob¬ 
tained  a  footing  in  Tonquin  and  Anam. 
The  Government  having  been  posted 
up  from  time  to  time,  respecting  the 
capabilities  of  the  country  for  commerce 
and  colonies,  by  their  representatives, 
who  saw  that  the  land  was  good  to  ac¬ 
quire  for  these  purposes,  and  as  there 
appeared  no  power  to  interpose,  it  was 
resolved  to  secure  a  protectorate  over  it, 
which  amounts  in  the  long  run  to  an¬ 
nexation.  h'rom  that  period  French 
naval  and  military  officers,  together  with 
civilians  of  adventurous  dispositions, 
have  aspired  to  be  the  leaders  of  con¬ 
quest  in  the  Anamese  Empire,  as  if  to 
emulate  Clive  and  other  heroes  who 
conquered  British  India,  and  thereby 
open  up  a  similar  empire  in  the  far  east, 
to  rival  its  neighbor  under  the  magnilo¬ 
quent  title  of  the"  French  East  Indies." 
— Leisure  Hour. 
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I. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  West¬ 
ern  World  still  regulates  its  chronology 
by  “the  year  of  our  Lord,”  thereby 
offering  testimony,  not  the  less  em¬ 
phatic  because  it  is  largely  unconscious, 
to  the  supreme  importance  of  Christian¬ 
ity  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  The 
birth  of  Jesus  Christ  in  an  obscure  ham¬ 
let  of  Judea  nearly  nineteen  centuries 
ago,  is  the  event  with  which  modern  his¬ 
tory  opens  ;  and  this  event,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  and  apart  from  all  theories 
about  Him,  was  the  source  of  a  move¬ 
ment  which  must  be  confessed  to  be  the 
greatest  of  Revolutions.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  it  has  long  been  the  fashion  to 
overrate  the  extent  of  that  Revolution, 
both  geographically  and  spiritually. 
Christianity  has  been  popularly  said  to 
have  subdued  the  world  ;  whereas  it  is 
only  a  small  part  of  the  human  race 
that  has  received  it  in  any  form.  It  has 
been  said  to  have  revealed  to  men  the 
knowledge  of  God,  and  to  have 
“  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light”:*  whereas  it  is  indubitable  that 
the  existence  of  a  Power  external  to 
man  and  divine,  the  sacredness  of  duty, 
and  the  possibility  or  certainty  of  life 
and  retribution  beyond  the  grave,  were 
realized  and  proclaimed  by  many  earlier 
systems  of  philosophy  and  religion. 
Still,  admitting  this,  and  much  else 
which  might  be  justly  urged  to  the 
same  effect,  we  may  yet  safely  agree 
with  a  distinguished  writer  of  our  own 
day,  not  likely  to  exaggerate  the  claims 
of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  when  he 
speaks  of  it  as  ”  ce  fait  f^cond,  unique, 
grandiose  qui  s’appelle  Christianisme.” 
Christianity,  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years,  has  fashioned  the  thoughts,  the 
beliefs,  the  aspirations,  of  the  foremost 
races  of  mankind.  It  has  done  more 
than  anything  else  to  shape  the  current 
of  European  history,  and  of  the  history 
of  the  world.  Thus  much,  no  compe¬ 
tent  authority  of  any  school  will  deny, 
whatever  may  be  his  own  individual 

♦  A  mistranslation  of  the  Authorized  Ver¬ 
sion  ;  the  rendering  of  the  Vulgate,  "  illumi- 
navit  autem  vitam  et  incorruptioneni  per  Evan- 
gelium,”  is  more  accurate. 


views  or  feelings  about  it.  In  the  pres¬ 
ent  paper  I  propose  to  inquire  how,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  Christianity  has  done 
this  ;  to  consider  what  the  chief  notes 
of  the  Christian  Revolution  are  ;  and 
so  to  endeavor  to  seize  and  exhibit  its 
inner  meaning,  as  a  movement  of 
thought  and  a  determining  factor  in  the 
career  of  humanity. 

II. 

It  will,  as  I  apprehend,  be  admitted 
by  well-nigh  all  who  read  these  words 
of  mine,  that  Jesus  Christ,  whatever 
may  be  our  private  thoughts  about  Him. 
and  His  work,  and  whether  or  no  we 
find  a  sufficient  explanation  of  Him  in 
any  “aggregate  of  conditions,”  is  the 
greatest  figure  in  the  world’s  history  :  a 
Teacher  quite  unique  among  those  who 
have  placed  human  life  and  human  as¬ 
pirations  upon  a  higher  level.  Hence 
it  is,  that  a  well-marked  class  of  minds, 
confined  to  no  one  school,  have  ever 
delighted  to  regard  him  as  the  supreme 
expression  of  Divine  Thought.  I'hus 
the  author  of  the  fourth  Gospel  :  ”  And 
the  VVord  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt 
among  us.”  And  so  Spinoza  :  ”  iEierna 
sapientia  sese  in  omnibus  rebus,  maxime 
in  humana  mente,  omnium  maxime  in 
Christo  Jesu  manifestavit.”*  Putting 
aside,  then,  for  the  moment  all  theolog¬ 
ical  theories  about  the  Person  and 
teachings  of  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth, 
let  us  inquire,  what  was  the  ideal  which 
He  set  l^fore  the  world  ?  He  himself 
spake  of  the  fire  which  He  had  come  to 
bring  upon  earth.  What  was  the  divine 
spark  which  kindled  it  ?  Whatever  view 
we  may  take  as  to  the  date,  authorship, 
or  authority  of  the  documents  that  make 
up  the  New  Testament,  it  is  incontest¬ 
able  that  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  a 
Teacher  lived  among  the  green  hills  and 
clear  streams  of  Galilee,  and  gathered 
around  Him  a  little  band  of  disciples,  for 
the  most  part  humble  and  unlettered 
men,  who  gained  their  bread  by  daily 
toil :  that  His  life  of  poverty,  humility, 
and  detachment  from  family  ties  was 
spent  in  inculcating  religious  and  ethical 

*  Cf.  xxi.  4.  So  in  the  Ethic  he  speaks  of 
“Spititus  Christ!,  hoc  cst  Dei  idea." 
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doctrine,  and  was  crowned  by  an  igno¬ 
minious  death  ;  that  His  influence  did  not 
die  with  Him  :  nay,  that  it  was  vastly 
enhanced  after  His  departure  from  the 
scene  of  His  ministry  ;  so  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  His  own  word.  His  followers  did 
greater  works  than  Himself ;  works 
which  are  not  bygone  but  are  with  us, 
fruitfully  operant  unto  this  day.  Now 
what  was  His  teaching  ?  .About  its 
essential  character  there  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  at  all.*  Thus  it  is  clear  that  the 

•  The  question  being,  “  What  did  Christ 
teach?”  there  are  three  sources  of  evidence, 
differing  in  value,  according  to  their  acknowl¬ 
edged  nearness  to  the  time  of  his  teaching. 
These  are  the  Church,  the  Gospels,  the  Epis¬ 
tles  :  and  all  three  agree  in  the  points  of  His 
teaching  upon  which  I  am  now  insisting.  Next, 
as  to  their  relative  worth.  The  Church  repre¬ 
sented  by  Justin  Martyr.  Irenseus,  Tertullian, 
Hippolytus,  and  in  some  degree  by  Origen  and 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  gives  us  the  view  of 
Christ’s  doctrine  which  was  accepted  by  the 
great  body  of  His  followers  about  the  year  A.i). 
200.  The  Gospels,  even  if  we  take  our  stand 
with  the  most  extreme  criticism,  show  what  was 
held  between  A.D.  150  and  A.n.  too.  But  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians,  Gal¬ 
atians,  Romans,  and  Corinthians,  the  first  Epis¬ 
tle  of  St.  Peter,  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  and 
the  Apocalypse— all  authentic  beyond  contro¬ 
versy — enable  us  to  get  back  within  a  short 
generation  from  our  Lord’s  death  ;  certainly  as 
far  back  as  A.U.  60.  As  much  must  be  said  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  so  far  as  they  are  con¬ 
temporary  with  St.  Paul.  Again,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  not  only  the  Xftyta,  but  the  main 
incidents  of  the  Divine  Life,  were  at  the  earliest 
date  embodied  in  fixed  oral  traditions  or  cate- 
cheses  with  which  our  present  Gospels  stand  in 
the  closest  connection,  so  that  we  are  not  re¬ 
duced  to  the  study  of  such  fragmentary  docu¬ 
ments  as  are  left  when  criticism  has  done  its 
worst  upon  the  Gospels.  We  are  still  in  pos¬ 
session  of  St.  Paul’s  unquestioned  writings  ;  we 
still  have  the  Apocalypse,  the  First  Epistle  of 
St.  Peter,  and  the  Epistle  of  St.  James.  Out  of 
these,  and  even  out  of  the  two  Epistles  last  men¬ 
tioned,  it  is  easy  to  construct  a  doctrine  which 
the  Gospels  only  enlarge,  and  do  not  in  any  de¬ 
gree  modify.  St.  Paul  is  not,  indeed,  a  direct 
witness  for  Christ,  nor  must  we  forget  that  he 
remained  a  Jewish  theologian,  even  when  he 
was  commenting  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ; 
nevertheless,  we  can  trace  in  him  the  Christian 
teaching,  though  dealt  with  in  a  subtle  spirit,  and 
from  an  axiomatic  mysticism  become  a  theol¬ 
ogy.  Thus  we  may  view  the  Gospel  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  twenty  years,  instead  of  a  hundred  or 
a  hundred  and  fifty,  bom  the  events  which  it 
relates.  This  has  been  completely  forgotten 
by  modern  critics.  It  follows,  of  course,  that 
when  we  have  gained  such  a  near  standpoint, 
we  can  argue  not  only  for  the  Gospel  but  the 
Gospels  ;  since  their  incomparable  freshness  and 
fulness  are  strong  evidence  that  what  they  in- 
Nbw  Series.— Vol  XXXIX.,  No.  4 


fatherhood  of  God — not  the  God  merely 
of  the  Hebrews,  but  of  all  the  families 
of  the  earth,  unto  whom  all  live — was 
the  first  and  dominant  thought  that 
breathed  through  His  discourses.  This 
doctrine,  I  say,  of  the  filial  relationship 
of  man  to  God,  of  the  affinity  of  the 
better  side  of  human  nature  with  the 
Divine,  was  the  fount  from  which  His 
moral  and  religious  teaching  flowed. 
Injuries  are  to  be  forgiven.  Why  ? 
Because,  “if  ye  forgive  not  men  their 
trespasses,  neither  will  your  Heavenly 
Father  forgive  your  trespasses.”  Ene¬ 
mies  are  to  be  loved  ;  those  who  curse 
are  to  be  blessed  ;  those  who  hate,  to 
be  benefited  ;  those  who  persecute,  to 
be  prayed  for.  Why  ?  That  ye  may 
be  the  children  of  your  Father  which  is 
in  Heaven,  for  He  maketh  His  sun  to 
shine  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and 
sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  un¬ 
just.  Perfection  is  to  be  aimed  at. 
Why  ?  Because  your  Father  which  is 
in  Heaven  is  perfect.  Solicitude  about 
the  necessities  of  life  is  condemned. 
Why  ?  Because  your  Heavenly  Father 
knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  all  these 
things.  He  feedeth  the  fowls  of  the 
air  ;  are  ye  not  much  better  than  they  1 
He  arrayeth  the  lilies  of  the  field,  as 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  array¬ 
ed  ;  shall  He  not  much  more  clothe 
you  ?  Continuance  in  prayer  is  enjoined. 
Why  ?  Because  if  ye  being  evil  know 
how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  chil¬ 
dren,  how  much  more  shall  your  father, 
which  is  in  Heaven,  give  good  things 
unto  them  that  ask  Him.  Purity  of 
intention  is  prescribed.  Why  ?  Be¬ 
cause  your  father  seeth  in  secret.  This 
is  the  first  great  note  of  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  ethical  precepts  de¬ 
livered  by  Him  contain  little  or  nothing 
that  was  novel  in  the  world,  or  to  which 
the  unassisted  reason  of  mankind  might 
not  attain.  It  has  been  said,  and  I 
believe  truly,  that  there  is  not  one  of 
them  which  might  not  be  paralleled  from 
the  maxims  of  earlier  Rabbis.  But  what 
is  new  in  the  Evangelical  teaching  is  the 
sanction  on  which  it  rests  those  precepts, 
the  supernatural  motive  which  it  imparts 
for  right  action.  I  do  not,  of  course, 

corporate  is  not  a  somewhat  worn  tradition, 
but  the  very  speech  of  Christ  upon  the  lips  of 
His  first  disciples. 
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mean  that  the  conception  of  the  Father¬ 
hood  of  God  was  new.  What  I  mean 
is,  that  it  was  presented  by  Jesus  Christ 
in,  if  I  may  so  speak,  a  new  light,  and 
from  a  mere  abstract  doctrine  was 
changed  into  a  living  and  life-giving 
principle  of  conduct. 

Such,  then,  was  the  first  great  note 
of  the  teaching  of  Christ  :  the  exhibition 
of  the  Divine  Paternity  as  a  vital  reality 
and  the  first  of  realities.  The  second, 
no  less  clear  and  unmistakable,  is  His 
proclamation  of  Himself  as  a  Teacher 
come  from  God  in  a  very  special  and 
unique  sense  ;  as  the  way  to  God,  by 
virtue  of  a  Divine  Sonship  and  the  in¬ 
dwelling  in  Himself  of  the  Divinity  ;* 
as  the  Deliverer  of  men  from  the  tyranny 
of  that  lower  self,  whereby  they  were  held 
back  from  the  Supreme  Good  :  as  the 
Healer  of  human  nature  lying  wounded 
and  half  dead,  and  unable  to  take  one 
step  forward  toward  its  true  country, 
which  is  God.  The  claims  which  He 
made  for  Himself  not  only  transcend  in 
degree  those  of  any  other  prophet,  of 
any  other  founder  of  the  religion,  but  are 
different  in  kind.  And  unquestionably 
those  claims  were  both  the  grounds  of 
His  condemnation  and  execution,  and 
the  cause  of  the  marvellous  triumphs  of 
His  faith.  Here  we  are  in  the  region,  not 
of  conjecture  but  of  fact.  What  was  it 
which,  so  to  speak,  made  the  Christian 
Church  ?  It  was  assuredly  no  system 
or  theory,  most  assuredly  no  exhibition 
of  thaumaturgic  fiower,  which  attracted 
men  to  Jesus  Christ,  but  the  irresistible 
influence  of  soul  upon  soul.  And  to 
those  who  forsook  all,  and  took  up  their 
cross  and  followed  Him — such  renuncia¬ 
tion,  such  self-devotion.  He  warned 
them,  were  the  very  conditions  of  His 
discipleship — He  exhibited  no  set  of 
doctrines,  no  code  of  laws,  but  Himself, 
as  being,  in  very  deed,  that  Truth 

*  M.  Renan  has  pointed  out,  truly  enough, 
that  the  popular  mind  in  Judaea  was  prepared 
for  such  a  declaration,  and  was  not  likely  to  be 
■hocked  by  it.  "  La  croyance  que  certains 
hommes  sont  des  incarnations  de  facult^s  ou 
de  puissances  divines  £iait  r^pandue  ;  les  Sam- 
aratains  poss^uaient  vers  le  meme  temps  un 
thaumaturge  nomm£  Simon  qu’on  identifait 
avec  la  grande  verlu  de  Dieu.  Depuis  pr^  de 
deux  slides  les  esprits  speculatifs  du  judalsme 
se  laisaient  aller  au  penchant  de  faire  des  per- 
sonnes  distinctes  avec  les  attributs  divins  ou 
avec  cerlaines  expressions  qu’on  rapportait  a 
la  divinity.” — Vie  dt  J/sms,  p.  248. 


which  is  the  supreme  desire  of  the  soul. 
Daily  to  converse  with  the  Master,  ever 
to  ponder  His  words  and  His  deeds, 
gradually  to  drink  into  His  mind,  to 
wean  the  heart  from  all  earthly  affection, 
even  the  tenderest  and  the  purest,  until 
it  could  be  said  :  “  I  live,  and  yet  not  I. 
but  Christ  that  liveth  in  me” — this  was 
the  spiritual  discipline  undergone  by 
His  scholars  in  the  desert,  or  on  the 
mountain,  or  by  the  lake.  And  when  the 
Cross  had  taught  the  supreme  lesson  of 
sacrifice,  of  humiliation,  of  self-consum¬ 
ing  charity,  and  the  disciples  went  every¬ 
where  preaching  the  Word,  the  lesson 
which  they  taught  was  precisely  that 
which  they  had  learned.  “  We  preach 
not  ourselves,  but  Christ  Jesus  the 
Lord,”  is  the  testimony  of  one  of  them  : 
and  it  is  applicable  to  all.  The  Gospel 
which,  as  St.  Paul  reminds  the  Coiin- 
thians,  he  delivered  to  them,  which  they 
also  received,  and  wherein  they  stood, 
and  by  which  they  were  saved,  was  no 
catalogue  of  dogmas,  but  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  a  Person  in  whom  the  eternally 
ideal  had  become  the  historically  real, 
and  who  claimed  for  Himself  the  heart 
of  man,  to  reign  there  as  in  His  proper 
throne.*  And  every  record  of  the 
Apostolic  age  bears  witness  that  this  was 
the  message  which  was  everywhere  pro¬ 
claimed.  Do  not  let  us  shut  our  eyes  to 
a  plain  fact  of  history.  It  was  no 
doctrine  of  sweetness  and  light,  no 
enthusiasm  of  humanity,  but  the  Person 
of  Jesus  Christ,  at  once  human  and 
divine,  which,  as  they  gazed  upon  it. 
uplifted  on  the  cross,  smote  down  in 
masterful  contrition  the  orthodox  Phari¬ 
see  and  the  Sadducean  materialist  of 
decadent  Judaea,  the  agnostic  philoso¬ 
pher  of  captive  Greece,  the  stately 
magistrate  and  the  rude  soldier  of  Im¬ 
perial  Rome.  He  it  was.  His  head 
crowned  with  thorns.  His  eyes  full  of 
tears.  His  visage  marred  more  than  any 
man’s,  His  limbs  dislocated  and  rent, 
in  whom  tender  virgins  discerned  the 
fairest  among  ten  thousand,  the  alto¬ 
gether  lovely,  and  would  have  no  other 
spouse  for  time  or  for  eternity.  Women 
whose  whole  lives  were  a  pollution  did 
but  look  on  Him,  in  His  ineffable  sor- 

*  “  Dilectus  tuus  tails  est  naturz,  ut  alienum 
non  velit  adiiiiitere,  sed  solus  vult  cor  tuum 
habere,  et  tanquam  rex  in  proprio  thronu  sed- 
ere.” — De  Imitatione  CMtistt,  1.  ii.  c.  7. 
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row,  and  the  passion  of  desire  was  ex¬ 
pelled  by  the  stronger  passion  of  com¬ 
punction.  Old  men  and  little  children, 
by  the  vision  of  Him,  were  inspired 
with  a  love  stronger  than  death.  The 
aged  bishop,  journeying  to  the  place 
where  the  lions  awaited  him.  “  still  alive, 
but  longing  to  die,"  writes  to  his  flock, 
“  Now  do  1  begin  to  be  Christ’s  dis¬ 
ciple."  The  sweet  Syracusan  maiden 
looks  calmly  upon  her  bleeding  bosom, 
mutilated  by  the  persecutor’s  knife,  as 
she  reflects  :  "  I  shall  not  be  less  beauti¬ 
ful  in  the  eyes  of  my  heavenly  bride¬ 
groom."  Sanctus  the  deacon,  his  limbs 
covered  with  plates  of  burning  brass,  so 
that  his  body  was  one  entire  wound  and 
deprived  of  the  form  of  man,  would  but 
say  to  all  the  questions  of  his  tormentors, 
‘‘  I  am  a  Christian  and  as  those  who 
stood  by  testified,  remained  upright  and 
unshrinking,  "  bathed  and  strengthened 
in  the  heavenly  well  of  living  water 
which  flowed  from  the  Heart  of  Christ.” 
They  endured,  that  noble  army  of 
martyrs,  in  the  strength  of  Him  whom, 
not  having  seen,  they  loved.  The  one 
feeling  which  dominated  them  and  their 
brethren  who  gazed  with  envy  upon  their 
passion,  and  who  reared  their  humble 
shrines,  was  that  they  were  not  their 
own,  but  were  bought  with  a  price  : 
that  their  life — their  true  life — was  hid 
with  Christ  in  God.  I  know  of  no  more 
conspicuous  instance  of  overmastering, 
blinding  prejudice,  than  that  which  is 
afforded  by  those  who  can  read  the  early 
history  of  the  Christian  Church,  the 
Acts  of  the  Martyrs,  the  Peristephanon 
of  Prudentius — that  sublime  monument 
of  primitive  faith  and  worship — and  not 
discern  this  most  patent  fact.  The  Per¬ 
son  of  Christ,  in  whom,  as  they  believed, 
dwelt  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead 
bodily,  was  all-in-all  to  these  early  dis¬ 
ciples  of  Him,  and  was  the  direct  source 
whence  they  derived  their  rule  of  life, 
in  its  highest  and  lowest  details.  It 
was  as  though  men  had  acquired  a  new 
spiritual  sense.  Why  did  they  cease 
from  sin  ?  Because  Christ  bore  our  sins 
in  His  own  body  on  the  tree,  that  we 
being  dead  from  sin  should  live  unto 
righteousness.  Why  did  they  practice 
self-denial  ?  Because  Christ  also  pleas¬ 
ed  not  himself.  Why  did  they  exhibit 
patience  when  for  conscience’  sake  tow¬ 
ard  God  they  endured  grief,  suffering 


wrongfully  ?  •  Because  Christ  suffered 
for  us,  leaving  us  an  example.  Why 
did  they  abstain  from  fleshly  lusts  ?  Be¬ 
cause  their  members  were  the  members 
of  Christ.  Why  did  they  count  as  joy 
torments  most  hateful  to  flesh  and 
blood  ?  Because  they  thereby  became 
partakers  of  Christ’s  sufferings.  The 
whole  matter  is  summed  up  in  the  pre¬ 
cept  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  : 
”  Let  that  mind  be  in  you  which  was  in 
Christ.”  Christianity  changed  men’s 
lives  by  changing  their  ideal  of  life.  To 
put  before  men  the  ideal,  the  supernat¬ 
ural  ideal  of  the  Lord  from  Heaven, 
and  to  incite  them  to  copy  it — that 
is  the  whole  secret  of  the  Christian 
Revolution.  Whether  or  no  we  are 
to  believe  the  legend  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  dying  Emperor  to  have  said  : 
“  Galilean — Thou  hast  conquered  !”  * 
the  words  express  the  literal  and  exact 
truth.  The  victory  of  Christianity  was 
the  personal  victory  of  its  Founder.  It 
was  no  body  of  doctrine,  no  code  of 
ethics,  but  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth 
Himself,  whom  men  slew  and  hanged 
upon  a  tree,  that  triumphed  over  the 
majesty  of  the  Caesars,  and  founded 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Roman 
polity  a  mightier  and  more  enduring  em¬ 
pire. 

III. 

This,  then,  was  the  great  idea  which 
underlay  the  Christian  Revolution  ;  the 
idea  of  God,  the  Universal  Father,  re¬ 
vealed  “in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ." 
This  was  the  seed  which,  to  use  the 
Evangelical  similitude,  the  great  Sower 
cast  into  the  religious  conscience  of 
mankind,  and  which  in  due  season  was 
to  spring  up  into  such  a  mighty  harvest. 
As  the  oak  is  potentially  in  the  acorn,  so 
in  this  one  idea  is  the  whole  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  Christian  Church,  which 
is  but  “  the  expanded  Gospel.”  “He 
must  reign,”  the  Apostle  says,”  until  He 
hath  put  all  His  enemies  under  His 
feet.”  But  that  regimen  implies  a  code 
of  laws  and  polity.  Accordingly,  the 
work  of  the  Church  in  the  first  four  cen¬ 
turies  was  the  organization,  upon  definite 


*  I  suppose  the  fitviKtixac  Fo^/Adtr  of  Theo- 
doret — auctor  mihi  valde  suspectus — must  be 
relegated  to  the  domain  of  the  fabulous.  But 
it  is  one  of  those  fables  that  are  truer  than  most 
facts. 
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bases,  of  the  Christian  society.  To 
systematize  her  teaching  about  God  was 
the  primary  task  to  which  she  addressed 
herself.  The  essence  of  her  doctrine  is 
summed  up  in  the  Pauline  proposition 
that  “  Christ  was  declared  to  be  the  Son 
of  ('lod  with  power,  according  to  the 
Spirit  of  Holiness  by  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead."  Hence  she  formulates 
the  most  philosophical  of  her  dogmas ; 
and  in  the  word  Trinity,  first  used  by 
Theophilus,  toward  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  sums  up  this,  the  greatest  of 
the  mysteries  of  her  creed.  It  was  in 
the  same  century  that  Tertullian  insist¬ 
ed  upon  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Son 
with  the  Almighty  Father.  In  the  next 
Origen  maintained  His  eternal  genera¬ 
tion.  Early  in  the  fourth  century  Ath¬ 
anasius  arises  to  contend  for  “  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  faith,”  and  the  Council  of  Ni- 
caea  embodies  it  in  the  well-known  sym¬ 
bol,  enlarged  some  fifty  years  afterward 
at  Constantinople  by  more  precise  state¬ 
ments  about  the  Holy  Ghost ;  *  and  so 
cast  into  the  form  which  it  has  since 
maintained.  Thus,  after  a  succession  of 
triumphs  over  the  fantasies  and  phan¬ 
toms  of  Jewish  and  Pagan  speculation 
did  the  Church  build  herself  up  in  her 
own  field  of  thought,  as  the  Christian 
mind  worked  from  dogma  to  dogma, 
while  at  the  same  time  she  was  slowly  but 
surely  winning  her  victory  over  the  Im¬ 
perial  power  which  rightly  recognized  in 
her  an  irreconcilable  foe.  The  very 
fundamental  principle  upon  which  the 
Empire  rested  was  that  no  organization 
distinct  from  its  own  could  exist  side  by 
side  with  it.  The  Church,  upon  the 
other  hand,  claimed  to  be  a  kingdom, 
spiritual  it  is  true,  but  visible,  with  a 
right  to  rule,  direct,  condemn  or  absolve 
her  subjects,  in  complete  independence 
of  other  authority.  Internal,  organic 
unity  was  one  of  her  main  notes,  mark¬ 
ing  her  off  from  the  other  two  great  relig¬ 
ions  of  Buddhism  and  IsUm,  which, 
like  her,  claim  universality.  It  was  the 
most  striking  difference  between  her  and 
the  cults  and  philosophies  which  sur- 

*  This  term  was  used  very  vaguely  in  the 
Early  Church.  Cardinal  Newman  remarks  : 
“  The  word  Spirit,  if  the  Fathers  are  to  be  our 
expositors,  sometimes  means  Almighty  God 
without  distinction  of  Persons,  sometimes  the 
Son,  and  more  commonly  the  Holy  Ghost.” — 
Sec  his  “Athanasius,”  vol.  ii.  p.  304. 


rounded  her  in  the  Roman  Empire  ;  the 
difference.  I  mean,  which  would  most 
forcibly  strike  the  Imperial  authorities, 
and  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  the 
very  gist  of  their  accusations  of  her. 
True  was  the  instinct  which  prompted  the 
unbelieving  Jews  of  Thessalonica  to  raise 
against  St.  Paul  and  St.  Silas  the  cry  of 
contravening  the  decrees  of  Caesar  by 
saying,  ”  there  is  another  king,  one 
Jesus."  It  was  a  charge  of  Icesa  majes- 
tas  ;  the  charge  that,  of  all  others,  would 
appeal  strongly  to  the  rulers  of  the 
Roman  State,  and  most  strongly  to  the 
best  among  them  :  to  men  like  Trajan, 
Antoninus,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  Ha¬ 
drian,  who  believe  the  cause  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  to  be  bound  up  with  the  Empire, 
which,  as  the  Greek  rhetorician  said,  with 
the  picturesque  exaggeration  of  his  pro¬ 
fession,  had  made  of  the  world  one  city  ; 
for  which  the  great  geographer  of  antiq¬ 
uity  claimed  that  "  it  had  taught 
humanity  to  man."  Well  might  those 
politic  princes,  as  they  surveyed  from 
their  high  place  their  oecumenical 
domain,  and  considered  the  splendor 
of  the  literary  and  philosophical  achieve¬ 
ments,  the  sagacity  of  the  jurisprudence, 
the  magnificence  of  the  organization, 
guarded  by  "  the  immense  majesty  of 
the  Roman  peace" — well  might  they 
have  determined  to  put  down  by  the 
severest  measures  a  revolutionary  sect 
that  counted  all  this  greatness  as  dross 
in  comparison  of  a  visionary  life  to 
come,  preached  by  One  who  was  dead, 
and  whom  His  fanatical  followers  affirmed 
to  be  alive,  and  shortly  to  return  to  judge 
the  world  by  fire.  If  ever  Kulturkampj 
was  set  on  foot  with  a  clear  show  of  jus¬ 
tification  it  was  this  ;  and  we  know  how 
vigorously  it  was  carried  on  for  well-nigh 
three  centuries — with  wide  intervals  of 
peace,  indeed  — from  the  crucifixion  of 
Jesus  Christ,  in  a.d.  29,  to  the  promul¬ 
gation  of  the  Edict  of  Toleration  in  a.d. 
313.  It  failed.  The  victory  remained 
with  the  spiritual  order.  Paganism  may 
be  said  to  have  been  conquered  with  its 
own  weapon.  It  recognized  no  law  but 
the  right  of  the  strongest  ;  and  love  is 
stronger  than  death.  Of  what  avail  to 
slay  men  who  counted  not  their  lives 
dear  in  the  service  of  their  invisible 
King — nay,  who  judged  that,  by  losing 
their  lives  for  Him,  they,  in  the  truest 
sense,  found  them  ?  Such  power  had 
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the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  when  to  use 
the  bold  phrase  of  St.  Jerome,  “  the 
blood  of  our  Lord  was  yet  warm,  and 
faith  in  Him  wa^  still  glowing  among 
believers.” 

The  Council  of  Nicaea,  in  a.d.  325,  is 
the  outward  symbol  of  the  victory  of 
Christianity.  The  prolonged  endeavor 
of  the  Empire  to  suppress  it  had  failed. 
The  sagacious  mind  of  Constantine  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  using  it  as  the  bond  to 
hold  the  Empire  together.  He  himself 
attributes  his  resolve  to  convoke  the  as¬ 
sembly  to  “  a  kind  of  Divine  inspira¬ 
tion.”  Unquestionably  its  meeting  was 
a  most  momentous  event,  as  well  as  a 
deeply  si^ificant  sign  of  the  times. 
In  response  to  the  Imperial  letter,  three 
hundred  and  sixteen  bishops  repaired  to 
that  little  town  of  Asia  Minor  from 
every  quarter  of  the  Roman  Empire  ; 
^  olKovfiirri,  the  inhabited  world,  as  it  was 
wont  to  be  called,  in  ignorant  disdain  of 
the  vast  regions  lying  beyond  its  bor¬ 
ders.  The  geographical  limits  of  the 
Empire  and  the  Church  were  indeed 
practically  the  same.*  Only  two  prel¬ 
ates  who  owned  no  allegiance  to  Csesar 
attended  the  synod — John,  a  Persian 
bishop,  and  Theophilus,  a  Scythian.  It 
does  not  fall  within  my  plan  to  dwell 
upon  the  proceedings  of  this  au¬ 
gust  assembly,  the  special  function 
of  which  was  to  put  before  the  world 
the  clear  image  of  Christ  and  His  king¬ 
dom.  I  merely  point  to  it  as  the  out¬ 
ward  visible  sign  of  the  progress  made 
by  the  Christian  Revolution  in  three 
centuries.  The  words  of  the  Thessa- 
lonican  Jews  had  been  strangely  verified 
by  the  course  of  events.  The  faith 
preached  by  St.  Paul  and  St.  Silas  had 
indeed  turned  the  world  upside  down. 
Ccesar  had  acknowledged  the  supremacy 
of  that  other  king,  ”  one  Jesus,”  whom 
they  had  proclaimed. 

*  *  There  is  extremely  little  evidence  regard¬ 
ing  the  spread  of  Christianity  without  the  lim¬ 
its  of  the  Empire  in  the  first  three  centuries, 
and  I  very  much  doubt  whether,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion,  perhaps,  of  Persia,  it  was  carried  much 
beyond  the  Roman  frontier.  The  passages 
usually  cited  for  the  contrary  view  from  Justin 
Martyr  (“  Dial,  cum  Tryp.”  ^  117),  Tertullian 
(“  Adv.  ludaeos,"  c.  7),  and  Origen  (“Contra 
Celsum,”  I.  27,  ii.  14),  are  evidently  rhetorical 
exaggerations ;  and,  as  evidently,  Irenaeus 
(••  Adv.  Haer.”  1.  x.  5)  is  speaking  of  German 
provinces  of  the  empire. 


And  now  let  us  go  on  to  consider  that 
Revolution  a  little  more  closely,  and  in¬ 
quire  what  was  its  effect  upon  the  indi¬ 
vidual  men  on  whom  it  wrought,  and 
upon  the  civil  society  which  is  man’s 
normal  state.  We  shall  see  this  best  and 
most  clearly  by  surveying  one  man,  in 
whose  writings  we  have  not  only  the 
most  complete  revelation  of  the  workings 
of  an  individual  mind  which  human  lit¬ 
erature,  offers,  and  the  most  vivid  image 
of  the  society  in  which  he  lived,  but  also 
the  adumbration,  as  in  high  dream  and 
solemn  vision,  of  the  age  which  was  to 
come,  and  which  he,  more  than  any  one 
else,  was  to  mould  and  shape.  I  speak 
of  St.  Augustine,  “  I’homme  le  plus 
etonnant  de  I’^glise  Latine,”  as  M.  Vil- 
lemain  well  terms  him,  who  sums  up  in 
himself  the  results  of  four  centuries  of 
moral  and  spiritual  transition,  and  who 
cast  Christian  thought  into  the  form  in 
which  it  was  to  rule  the  western  world 
for  a  thousand  years  ;  whose  mind  was 
as  some  vast  lake,  into  which  flowed  the 
many  streams  of  primitive  Christian 
speculation,  theological  and  metaphys¬ 
ical,  and  whence  issued  the  two  great 
rivers  of  mediaeval  philosophy,  the  dog¬ 
matic  and  the  mystical,  which  were  to 
make  glad  the  city  of  God. 

The  life  of  St.  Augustine  extends 
from  A.D.  354  to  A.D.  430.  Its  exter¬ 
nal  incidents  are  so  well  known  that  it 
will  not  be  necessary  here  to  dwell  upon 
them.  What  renders  him  of  peculiar  im¬ 
portance  to  us,  and  especially  for  my 
present  purpose,  is  that  he  has  laid  bare 
for  us  his  inner  life.  There  is  not  one  of 
his  writings  which  does  not  do  for  us  in  its 
measure,  and  as  it  were  by  the  way  and 
unpremeditatedly,  what  is  done  more 
fully,  and  of  set  purpose,  in  the  ”  Con¬ 
fessions  that  w’onderful  history  of  a 
soul,  written  as  if  in  “  starlight  and  im¬ 
mortal  tears,”  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  treatise  of  mystical  philosophy 
which  the  world  possesses  :  great,  not 
only  in  the  high  intellectual  power 
which  breathes  throughout  it,  but  in 
its  purity,  its  sanity,  its  self-repres-* 
sion.  Here  he  shows  us  how  it  was 
that  the  faith  of  Christ  subdued  him, 
and  brought  him  into  that  captivity 
which  is  true  liberty,  and  what  the 
change  was  which  it  wrought  in  him. 
Let  us  listen  to  the  tale  which  he 
unfolds. 
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But  first  we  will  glance  at  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  his  age.  It  would  be  as  un- 
philosophical  to  leave  them  out  as  it 
would  be  to  consider  nothing  else  but 
them.  It  was  the  age,  then,  when  the 
great  fabric  of  imperial  power  which  had 
been  raised  upon  the  ruins  of  Roman 
liberty  was  hastening  to  its  fall.  Seven¬ 
teen  years  before  St.  Augustine  was  born 
the  first  division  of  the  Empire  took 
place  between  the  sons  of  Constantine. 
The  year  before  his  birth  witnessed  the 
soldering  together  of  the  fragments  un¬ 
der  Constantins  ;  the  year  -  afterward 
there  is  a  new  partition,  and  Valens 
and  Valentinian  fix  their  capitals,  the 
one  at  Constantinople,  the  other  at 
Milan.  In  a.d.  392  the  great  Theodo¬ 
sius  again  brings  East  and  West  into  one 
polity.  But  in  a.d.  395  his  reign  of 
sixteen  years  comes  to  an  end,  and  with 
it  the  united  Empire.  This  is  the  great 
event  which  marks  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century. 

A  great  event,  indeed ;  the  token  of 
swiftly-advancing  political  dissolution. 
But  it  was  an  age  of  intellectual  and 
moral  dissolution  too.  The  old  popular 
creeds  of  the  countries  which  had  passed 
under  the  civilizing  yoke  of  conquering 
Rome  had  long  been  discredited  for 
higher  minds.  The'ir  spiritual  guides 
were  the  philosophers,  and  the  air  re¬ 
sounded  with  the  din  of  systems,  in 
which  every  variety  of  opinion  known  to 
our  own  times  seems  to  have  been,  more 
or  less  closely,  anticipated.  Augustine,* 
quoting  Varro,  tells  us  of  no  less  than 
two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  doctrines 
which  prevailed  as  to  the  primary  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  true  end  of  human  action. 
But  in  one  respect  all  the  teachers  of 
decadent  Paganism  were  alike.  They 
were  all  lacking  in  any  “  consciousness 
of  the  sanctity  of  God,  and  of  the  need 
of  sanctification  in  man.*’f  This  must  be 
said  even  of  the  noblest  of  them,  such 
as  the  Stoics,  and  even  the  Neo-Platon- 
ists.  The  evil  in  the  world  they  rec- 
'ognized  clearly  enough,  and  as  time  went 
on  with  ever-increasing  clearness.  But 
between  physical  and  moral  evil  they 
drew  only  the  slightest  distinction. 


*  “  De  Civiute,"  1.  xix.  c.  i. 
f  D6llinger’8  “  Heidenthuin  und  Judcn- 
thum,”  p.  633. 


Fatalism  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  their 
metaphysical  ideas,  and  is  the  last  word 
of  their  arguments.  I  by  no  means 
underrate  the  loftiness  of  thought,  the 
purity  of  motive  and  integrity  of  life 
which  distinguished  many  of  these  seek¬ 
ers  after  truth,  of  whom  Marcus  Aure¬ 
lius  is  the  noblest  type.  But  the  philoso¬ 
phy  to  which,  with  whatever  measure  of 
success,  they  turned  as  the  guide  of  con¬ 
duct,  was  the  prerogative  of  a  few  favored 
souls.  The  multitudes  were  left  to  a 
gross  naturalism  at  once  voluptuous  and 
cruel:  and  to  the  outworn  cults,  which, 
if  they  outraged  the  reason,  at  all  events 
ministered  to  the  passions,  and  found 
their  sanction  in  the  lower  self — the  self 
of  the  ape  and  tiger — when  thfey  pressed 
bloodshed  and  impurity  into  the  service 
of  religion.  Throughout  the  Roman 
Coliseum,  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  there 
ran  “  the  transports  of  a  fierce  and  mon¬ 
strous  gladness,”  as  eighty  thousand 
spectators  looked  down  upon  hecatombs 
of  human  victims  in  their  dying  agonies. 
The  theatre,  reared  under  the  invoca¬ 
tion  of  Venus,  was  devoted  to  obscenities 
as  revolting  as  those  wherewith  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  ”  Reason”  was  celebrated  in  the 
churches  of  Paris  by  the  founders  of  the 
first  French  Republic.  However  high¬ 
ly  we  may  rate  the  philanthropy,  the 
universal  sympathy,  the  great  juris¬ 
prudential  ideas  which  we  find  in  the 
literature  of  the  decadent  Empire,  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  the  popular  mind 
was  informed  by  no  conception  of  the 
dignity  and  value  of  human  personality  ; 
as  indeed  how  should  it  have  been  in  a 
society  based  upon  slavery?  This  is 
the  capital  fact  which  marks  off  that 
antique  civilization  from  our  own.  In 
it,  not  only  was  the  place  filled  among 
us  by  what  we  call  ”  the  masses  ”  held 
by  slaves,  not  inferior  in  race  to  their 
owners,  but  the  physicians,  the  artists, 
the  singers,  the  pedagogues  were  to  a 
large  extent  persons  of  servile  condition: 
the  mere  goods  and  chattels  of  their 
masters  :  helpless  victims  of  cruelty  or 
avarice  or  lust. 

Such  was  the  age  into  which  Augustine 
was  born.  And  early  in  life  his  keen, 
restless  intellect  asked  the  old  question: 
What  is  the  end  of  life  ?  It  was  a  book 
of  Cicero’s,  now  lost,  a  treatise  contain¬ 
ing  an  exhortation  to  philosophy,  and 
called  “Hortensius,”  which  indamed 
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him  with  the  love  of  wisdom:  which 
made  all  thin^^s  seem  vile  to  him  in  com¬ 
parison  of  Truth,  and  kindled  in  his 
soul  the  desire  to  attain  to  it.  He  sought 
it  on  all  sides  :  among  the  Manichees, 
whose  claim  that  their  doctrine  was  the 
religion  of  science  was  proved  vain  by 
his  happy  scepticism,  among  the  phi¬ 
losophies  of  Paganism,  but  none  content¬ 
ed  him,  great  and  precious  as  were  the 
verities  which  they  enshrined.  In  Plato 
especially,  as  presented  to  him  in  the 
writings  of  the  Neo-Platonists,  he  found 
lofty  theistic  conceptions,  and'  noble 
thoughts  as  to  man’s  true  end  in  the 
vision  of  the  Absolute  and  Eternal,  and 
in  union  with  It.  This  was  the  last  word 
of  Hellenic  philosophy,  and  in  some  re¬ 
spects  the  best :  and  .Augustine,*  writing 
in  after  years,  records  his  great  obliga¬ 
tions  to  it.  He  learned  from  Plotinus 
— magnus  tile  Platonicus,  as  he  calls 
him — that  the  rational  soul  has  above  it 
no  nature  save  that  of  God,  the  Crea¬ 
tor  of  the  world,  and  its  Creator  and 
Illuminator,  in  participation  of  whose 
Divine  light  is  our  beatitude.  But  this 
God  was  a  mere  soul  of  Nature — un- 
iversilatis  anima — and  the  Neo-Pla¬ 
tonic  doctrine  as  to  the  way  of  union 
with  the  divine  (to  Qtiov)  was  “  as 
vague  as  all  unsweet.  *’  Ascending,  as 
he  says  in  a  memorable  chapter  f  of  his 
“  Confessions,”  from  corporeal  forms  to 
the  sentient  soul  seniientem  per  corpus 
animam,  and  thence  to  its  inner  faculty 
(t'/s),  to  which  the  bodily  senses  make 
their  reports,  and  thence  again  to  the 
reasoning  power  which  passes  judgment 
upon  the  things  thus  signified  to  it,  and 
from  thence  to  the  intellectual  bright¬ 
ness  by  which  the  mind  is  illumined 
to  discern  truly,  he  attained  to  That 
Which  Is,  in  ictu  trepidantis  aspectusy 

“  as  when  the  light  of  sense 
Goes  out,  but  with  a  flash  that  has  revealed 
The  invisible  world.” 

The  Unchanging,  the  Self-existing,  the 
Absolute  and  the  Eternal  stood  revealed 
to  him.  But  how  to  get  it,  how  to  at¬ 
tain  union  with  it,  he  found  not.  “  I 
was  drawn  irresistibly  up  to  Thee  by 
Thy  beauty,  and  presently  I  was  dragged 
down,  down,  by  the  weight  of  my  bur- 


*  ‘‘  De  Civ.”  1.  X.  c.  2. 
f  “Confess.”  1.  vii.  c.  17. 
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den  :  and  this  burden  was  fleshly  habit  ” : 
et  pondus  hoc  consuetudo  carnal  is."  * 
What,  then,  was  the  consuetudo  car- 
nalis  which  thus  weighed  to  the  earth 
this  soul  of  Are,  striving  to  ascend  to  its 
true  home ;  even  to  him  who  is  igneus 
fons  animarum  ?  f  I*  was  that  love  of 
the  world  and  of  the  things  of  the  world 
which,  according  to  the  Apostolic  doc¬ 
trine,  is  incompatible  with  the  love  of 
the  Father  :  the  fascination  exercised 
upon  him  by  the  visible,  sensible  frame 
of  things,  appealing  to  the  concupiscence 
of  the  flesh  and  the  concupiscence  of 
the  eye  and  the  pride  of  life.  “  I  long¬ 
ed  for  honors,  for  riches,  for  wedlock,  ”J 
he  says.  And  this  longing  held  him  back. 
And  then  he  turned  to  St.  Paul’s  Epis¬ 
tles,  and  there  he  read  what  the  books  of 
the  Neo-Platonists  told  him  not:  of  the 
law  of  sin  reigning  in  his  members  and 
warring  against  the  law  of  his  mind  and 
leaving  him  captive  :  and  ”  of  the  grace 
of  God  by  Jesus  Christ,”  powerful  to 
deliver  him  from  the  body  of  this  death. 
And  these  things  sank  marvellously 
into  his  inmost  being,  and  he  considered 
the  Divine  Works  and  was  afraid.  §  For 
him  it  was  a  question  of  entire  self-sur¬ 
render  or  of  none  :  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  its  highest  form  of  the 
life  of  detachment  and  asceticism,  or 
not  at  all.  The  easier  stale  {mollior 
locus)y\  conceded  to  those  who  could 
not  receive  the  hard  saying  counselling 
perfection,  was  not  for  him.  ”  I  had 
found  the  pearl  of  great  price,  ”  he  says, 
‘  ‘  and  what  I  had  to  do  was  to  sell  all  that 
I  had  and  buy  it :  and  I  hesitated.  ”  What 
decided  him  ?  The  exan>ple  of  others. 
One  Pontitianus,  a  Christian,  holding  a 
high  place  in  the  Imperial  Court,  came 
to  see  him,  on  some  trivial  business,  as 
he  was  sitting  with  his  friend  Alypius, 
reading  St.  Paul’s  Epistles  ;  and  finding 
him  deeply  interested  in  matters  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  Christian  faith,  discoursed  with 
him  of  such  topics,  and  among  other 
things  spoke  of  the  holy  and  ascetic 


*  I.  iii.  c.  I. 

f  I  need  hardly  refer  to  the  opening  line  of 
the  Burial  Hymn  of  Prudentius  : 

”  Deus,  ignee  fons  animarum.” 

^  “  Confess.”  1.  vi.  c.  6. 

§  “  Hsec  mihi  inviscerabantur  miris  modis  et 
consideraveram  opera  tua  et  expaveram.” — 
Confess.  1.  vii.  c.  2. 

I  “Confess.”  1.  viii.  c.  i. 
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lives  of  St.  .\nihony  and  the  solitaries 
of  the  Thebaid,  and  of  two  friends  of 
his  own,  who,  while  in  attendance  with 
him  upon  the  Emperor  at  Treves,  had 
been  smitten  with  the  charm  of  the  relig¬ 
ious  life,  and  in  order  to  embrace  it  had 
abandoned  their  secular  career  and  their 
affianced  wives.*  This  story  inflamed 
Augustine,  and  made  him  seem  utteily 
vile  in  his  own  eyes.f  But  fetters,  once 
deemed  silken,  now  strong  as  iron,  held 
him  fast.  “  Those  ancient  mistresses 
of  mine,”  he  says,  “  trifles  of  trifles,  and 
vanities  of  vanities,  as  they  were,  kept 
me  back,  and  plucked  me  by  the  garment 
of  the  flesh,  and  murmured  in  mv  ear, 
”  Are  you  then,  in  very  truth,  going  to 
send  us  away  ?  And,  from  this  moment, 
will  you  not  see  .us  again — forever  ? 
And  will  you  never,  never,  again  do  this 
and  that  ?  And  what  a  this  and  that 
was  it  which  they  suggested  to  me,  O  my 
God  !  What  vileness,  what  disgrace  !” 
The  interior  conflict  moved  him  to  tears, 
and  he  went  apart  to  be  alone.  Then 
as  he  kept  saying  to  himself  :  “  How 
long,  how  long  ?  to-morrow  and  to-mor¬ 
row  ;  and  why  not  now  ?”  The  famous 
words  fell  upon  his  ears  :  ToUe  ei  Ifge, 
toll e  et  lege :  ‘‘Take  it  up  and  read  it, 
take  it  up  and  read  it.”  And  remem¬ 
bering  what  he  had  just  heard  about  St. 
Anthony — how  the  Saint  from  lighting, 
by  chance,  as  it  seemed,  upon  the  verse 
of  the  Gospel :  ‘‘Go,  sell  all  that  thou 
hast  and  give  to  the  poor  and  thou  shalt 
have  treasure  in  heaven  :  and  come,  fol¬ 
low  Me,”  had  been  led  to  embrace  the 
eremite  life — he  went  back  to  the  place 
where  he  had"  left  the  book  of  St.  Paul’s 
epistles,  beside  his  friend  .Alypius.  “  I 
took  it  up,”  he  tells  us  ;  ‘‘I  opened  it 
and  perused  in  silence  the  words  upon 
which  my  eyes  first  fell :  ‘  Not  in  rioting 
and  drunkenness,  not  in  chambering 
and  wantonness,  not  in  strife  and  envy¬ 
ing  :  but  put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  make  not  provisions  for  the  flesh" 
to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof.’  I  had  no 
wish  to  read  more  :  nor  was  there  need. 
No  sooner  had  I  finished  the  sentence 
than  light  and  peace  seemed  to  be  in- 

*  **  EU  habebant  ambo  sponsas  :  qux  postea- 
quatn  hxc  audierunt,  dicaverunt  etiam  ipsae  vir- 
ginitatem  Tibi." — Confess.  1.  vii.  c.  ar. 

f  "  Constituebas  me  ante  faciem,  meam  ut 
viderem  quam  turpis  essem,  quam  distortus  et 
sordidua,  maculosus  et  ulcerosus." — lUd.  c.  7. 


fused  into  my  heart,  and  doubt  and  dark- 
ness  fled  away.” 

“  Indumini  Dominum  Jesum  Chris¬ 
tum.”  Here  was  the  ideal  which  he  had 
at  last  found.  Henceforth  his  rule  of 
action  was  not  his  former  perverse  will, 
but  ‘  ‘  the  good  and  acceptable  and  perfect 
Will”  to  which  he  sought  to  be  con¬ 
formed  by  the  renewing  of  his  mind  : 
”  nolle  quod  volebam  et  velle  quod  vole- 
bas.  ”*  The  objects  of  concupiscence 
which  had  so  fascinated  him,  the  love  of 
wealth,  of  honor,  of  woman,  now  seemed 
to  him  vain  and  unsubstantial  as  phan¬ 
toms  of  the  night.  He  was  as  a  blind  man 
whose  eyes  had  been  opened.  In  his  own 
phrase,  the  sweetness  of  eternal  things 
had  expelled  the  desire  of  temporal. 
What  he  had  most  feared  to  lose  it  was 
now  a  joy  to  him  to  put  away.  He  had 
attained  freedom  from  “  the  biting 
cares”  of  worldly  pursuits  :  the  freedom 
of  which  the  condition  is  entire  detach¬ 
ment — ‘‘ renonciation  douce  et  totale,” 
in  the  words  of  the  writer  who,  of  all 
others,  in  modern  times,  seems  to  have 
drunk  most  deeply  into  his  spirit: 

**  Luve  took  up  the  harp  of  life  and  smote  on 
all  the  chords  with  might : 

Smote  the  chord  of  self,  that  trembling  passed 
in  music  out  of  sight." 

I  know  of  nothing  in  literature  that 
breathes  a  deeper  spirit  of  solemn  jubila¬ 
tion  than  the  pages  of  the  “  Confes¬ 
sions,”!  in  which  Augustine  recounts 
these  things  ;  pages  which  are  like  Beet¬ 
hoven’s  Funeral  March  of  a  Hero  done 
into  words.  They  are  indeed  the  burial 
psalm  of  his  old  self  and  the  prelude  to 
his  new  life.  Then  another  theme  is  in 
troduced,  and  in  chapters  in  which  deep 
human  tenderness,  and  ecstatic  aspira¬ 
tion,  and  sorrow,  but  not  as  of  those 
who  have  no  hope,  contend  for  the  mas¬ 
tery,  he  tells,  us  of  his  mother,  Monica, 
and  of  the  closing  scenes  of  her  earthly 
pilgrimage.  After  that  he  goes  on  to 
speak  of  himself  as  he  had  become 
since  he  had  bowed  his  head  to  the  yoke 

•Compare  Ffenelon  :  "Tout  passe  devant 
mes  yeux,  mais  rien  ne  m’importe  ;  rien  n’esi 
mon  affaire  sinon  I'affaire  unique  de  faire  ia 
volonl6  de  Dieu.” 

fin  the  earlier  portion  of  the  ninth  book  of 
his  **  Confessions,*’  which  all  who  can  should 
read  in  the  original.  No  translation  can  pre¬ 
sent  more  than  a  dim  adumbration  of  its  splen¬ 
dor  and  pathos. 
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and  laid  upon  himself  the  burden  of  to  flight  my  blindness.  Thy  sweet 
Christ,  and  had  taken  up  His  cross  and  fragrance  encompassed  me,  and  I  drew 
followed  Him.  Many,  he  says,  whether  in  my  breath  and  panted  after  'J'hee.  I 
they  themselves  knew  me  in  former  days  have  tasted  of  Thee,  and  I  hunger  and 
or  knew  me  not,  or  have  heard  from  me  thirst  still.  Thou  didst  lay  Thy  hand 
or  of  me,  would  fain  know  what  manner  upon  me  and  I  burned  for  Thy  peace.” 
of  man  1  am  now  :  what  my  inner  self  is.  Thus  much,  as  to  his  inner  self,  the 
To  such  will  I  unfold  mjself  as  far  as  Saint  is  sure  of.  Sure,  too,  is  he  of  the 
I  may  ;  for  what  man  knows  himself  daily  conflict  which  is  waged  in  him 
wholly:  knows,  as  he  is  known  to.  Him  between  the  higher  law  and  that  other 
who  made  him?  One  thing,  indeed,  he  law  that  is  in  his  members.  What  is 
knows  and  is  assured  of:  that  the  Divine  the  life  of  man  but  a  warfare  upon 
Word,  quick  and  piercing,  and  sharper  earth?  Every  one  of  his  senses  is  a  possi- 
than  any  two-edged  sword  has  wounded  ble  avenue  for  sin.  Every  action  of  life 
his  heart  and  has  inflamed  it  with  the  is  a  possible  occasion  of  falling.  Many 
love  of  God  :  “  non  dubia  sed  certa  con-  and  great,”  he  confesses,  ‘‘are  the 
scientia,  Domine,  amo  Te  :  percussisti  sicknesses  of  my  soul :  but  Thy  medicine 
enim  cor  meum  Verbo  Tuo,  et  amavi  is  more  than  sufficient  to  heal  them. 
Te.”  But  what  is  it  that  he  loves  when  Well  might  we  have  thought  Thy  Word 
he  loves  God?  and  where  does  he  find  far  removed  from  union  with  men,  but 
God  ?  The  whole  universe  of  order  and  that  He  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among 
beauty  proclaims  the  Supreme  Intelli-  us.”  Here  is  his  hope  of  instruction 
gence  that  made  it  ;  reveals  Him,  while  for  his  ignorance  :  of  healing  for  his  in- 
it  veils  Him  ;  confesses,  I  am  not  He,  firmity.  But  for  this  he  should  despair, 
but  He  made  me.  Nothing  material  And  hence  his  rule  of  life,  according  to 
can  be  He.  The  mind  must  be  more  the  Apostolic  dictum  : ‘‘Therefore  Christ 
excellent  than  the  matter  which  it  vivi-  died  for  all,  that  they  who  live  should 
lies.  But  God  is  the  life  of  our  life,  no  longer  live  unto  themselves,  but  unto 
And  so  Augustine  turns  to  his  own  Him  who  died  for  them.”  This  is 
mind,  and  considers  its  faculties  and  that  aboriginal  law  of  self-sacrifice  which 
powers,  and  in  pages  of  maivellous  links  the  Supreme  to  His  creatures  :  a 
subtlety  and  sweetness  explores  ”  the  law  of  which  the  practical  outcome  is 
plains  and  spacious  halls  of  memory.”  duty,  founded  upon  the  constraining  in- 
Surely  God  dwells  there  :  but  how  ?  Not  fluence  of  Divine  charity, 
among  the  images  of  corporeal  things.  Here,  then,  is  a  type  of  the  work 
not  among  the  affections  of  the  mind,  wrought  in  the  individual  by  the  Christian 
not  in  that  very  seat  of  the  mind  itself  Revolution  :  the  story  of  countless  mill- 
which  is  fixed  in  the  memory.  “But  ions,  ”  writ  large.  ”  The  highest  ideal  of 
why  .speak  of  place,”  he  asks,  ”  as  ancient  Paganism  was  to  live  out  one’s 
though  in  very  truth  place  existed  there  ?  impulses  without  restraint:  to  warm 
In  tiiy  memory  dost  Thou  certainly  "  both  hands  before  the  fire  of  life,”  in 
dwell,  for  I  remember  Thee  since  I  learnt  the  words  of  a  modern  writer  who  drank 
Thee  :  and  there  do  1  find  Thee  when  deeply  into  its  spirit  :  but  with  prudence 
I  remember  Thee.”  And  then  he  bursts  — which  Landor,  indeed,  cannot  be  said 
forth:  “Too  late  have  I  loved  Thee,  .to  have  exhibited — so  as  not  to  burn 
O  Beauty,  so  old  and  so' new;  too  late  one’s  fingers.  Or — to  change  the  meta- 
have  I  loved  Thee!  And  behold!  phor,  and  to  use  the  words  of  Cicero,  and. 
Thou  wast  within  and  I  without  :  and  as  I  think,  of  Socrates  too — so  to  go 
there  did  I  seek  Thee,  greedily  rushing  through  human  existence  that  when  the 
in  my  deformity  after  those  fair  forms  inevitable  hour  of  departure  arrives  we 
which  Thou  hast  made.  Thou  wast  may  quit  it  like  a  guest  satisfied  with 
with  me  when  I  was  far  from  Thee.  And  the  banquet  of  which  he  has  partaken.  I 
those  things  which  exist  but  because  suppose  we  are  warranted  in  saying  that 
Thou  art  in  them,  they  held  me  back  from  Aristotle’s  fieyaX6i/;vxog  is  the  loftiest 
Thee.  Thou  calledst  me.  Thou  criedst  conception  of  man  known  to  the  ancient 
after  me.  Thou  overcamest  my  deafness  :  philosophy  ;  and  I  am  far  from  denying 
Thou  sentest  forth  Thy  lightnings.  Thou  the  greatness  of  the  magnanimous  or 
shinedst  in  Thy  splendor,  and  didst  put  high-minded  character,  as  he  has  de- 
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picted  it  in  a  well-known  chapter  of 
the  Nicomachean  ethics.  High-minded- 
ness,  he  says,  is  the  crown  of  all  virtue, 
and  the  high-minded  man  occupies  him¬ 
self  with  honor,  and  lays  claim  to  it,  and 
takes  pleasure  in  it,  but  not  excessive 
pleasure,  for  he  has  obtained  only  what 
he  merits  :  and  perhaps  less  than  he 
msrits ;  he  loves  to  confer  a  favor,  but 
feels  shame  at  the  reception  of  one,  for 
that  implies  in  him  a  certain  inferiority: 
he  is  generally  esteemed  arrogant,  and 
no  wonder,  for  he  justly  despises  his 
neighbor  :  he  is  open  in  his  enmities  and 
his  loves,  and  bears  himself  to  ordinary 
men  with  moderation,  for  haughtiness 
toward  the  lowly  is  a  sign  of  bad  breed¬ 
ing.  Now  turn  to  the  Christian  ideal, 
as  you  find  it  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  with  its  glorification  of  poverty, 
mourning,  meekness,  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness,  mercy,  peaceableness 
and  purity — that  distinctively  "Christian 
virtue  which  has  been  accounted  by 
some  “  a  new  disease  brought  into  the 
world  by  Christ.”  As  I  have  said, 
Christianity  changed  the  lives  of  men  by 
changing  their  ideal  of  life.  The  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  revolution  which  is  wrought 
upon  the  individual  may  be  judged  of  by 
comparing  the  Stagirite’s  high-minded 
man  with  the  humble  and  holy  man  of 
heart  of  the  Beatitudes.  The  one  deifies 
and  worships  human  nature  and  its 
passions  :  the  other  crucifies  the  flesh 
with  the  affections  and  lusts.  Enlighten¬ 
ed  selfishness  is  the  highest  word  of 
Aristotle.  “  If  any  man  will  come 
after  Me,  let  him  deny  himself:”  ”  who¬ 
ever  w'ill  save  his  life  shall  lose  it  ” 
— such  is  the  very  substance  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Christ.  And  it  was  precisely 
this  ideal  of  self-renunciation,  it  was 
precisely  this  asceticism,  this  ”  dedain 
transcendant,”*  as  M.  Renan  happily 
phrases  it — the  true  doctrine  of  liberty  of 
souls,  as  he  judges — which  is  of  the 
essence  of  Christianity,  that  appealed  to 
and  overcame  Augustine.  But  this  self- 
renunciation  was  not  irrational.  Al¬ 
though  not  the  result  of  calculation,  it 
justified  itself  by  an  appeal  to  the  in¬ 
finitely  greater  value  of  one  soul  over 
the  whole  universe  of  matter.  It  found¬ 
ed  itself  upon  the  vanity  and  nothingless 
of  what  was  given  up.  It  was  the  lower 


*  “Vie  de  Jfesus,”  p.  119. 


self  that  was  abolished,  mortified,  done 
to  death;  or,  in  St.  Paul's  phrase,  kept 
under  and  brought  into  subjection.  'I'he 
life  which  was  lost  was  that  phantasmal 
life  of  the  senses  which  St.  Augustine 
has  described  in  a  memorable  passage  of 
his  treatise  “  On  True  Religion.”*  One 
of  the  leading  thoughts  in  Augustine's 
writings  is  the  impermanence,  the  illu¬ 
soriness  of  the  visible  frame  of  things. 
He  has  summed  it  up  in  two  pregnant 
words,  “  internum  cBternum.”  The  par¬ 
allel  between  his  doctrine  and  Gauta¬ 
ma’s  in  this  respect  is  singularly  close. 
The  main  difference  is  that  the  place 
which  in  the  Buddhist  system  is  held 
by  Nirvana,  is  filled  in  his  by  what  he 
calls  Idipsum,  the  Self  Same,  or,  as  we 
may  perhaps  say,  the  Thing  in  Itself  ; 
the  only  true  reality,  for  he  does  not  al¬ 
low  that  the  phenomenal  universe  is,  in 
the  highest  sense,  real.  Tjie  reality  be¬ 
neath  it,  without  which  it  would  crumble 
into  nothingness,  is  the  will  of  Him  who 
alone  can  say  "  Ego  Sum  Qui  Sum  :”  I 
am  the  Self  Existent.  He  alone  is  the 
One  Who  Is*:  dwelling  in  the  light  which 
no  man  can  approach  unto  :  and  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  Mediator  by  whom  man  is 
strengthened  for  the  knowledge  and 
fruition  of  Him — “  the  image  of  the  In¬ 
visible  God  the  realization  of  the  last 
wish  of  the  religious  instinct :  the  Eter¬ 
nal  made  flesh  of  our  flesh  and  bone  of 
our  bone  and  blood  of  our  blood  ;  prov¬ 
ing  all  sorrows  in  His  sacred  humanity  ; 
one  with  us  in  the  great  sacrament  of 
suffering,  and  able  to  call  us  in  the  truest 
sense  His  brethren.  Christ  is  a  visible, 
personal,  living  law,  realizing  the  con¬ 
ception  of  Pagan  antiquity  ;  virtue  incar¬ 
nate,  and  drawing  all  hearts  by  its  beau¬ 
ty.  But  the  life  of  Christ  was  a  long 
battle  against  the  world.  He  is  the  su¬ 
preme  example  of  detachment  from  its 
pleasant  thing#— the  objects  of  concupis¬ 
cence.!  It  is  the  God  exhibited  in  the 


*  “  Quorum  vita  esl  spectre,  contendere, 
manducare,  bibere,  concumbere,  dormire,  et  in 
cogitatione  sua  nihil  aliud  quam  phantasmata 
qux  de  tali  vita  colliguntur  amplexari.'* — De 
Vera  Religione,  c.  54. 

f  It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  point  out  that 
I  use  the  word  in  its  technical  sense  ;  that  habit¬ 
ual  inclination  to  desire  finite  things  inordinate¬ 
ly,  which,  according  to  the  Council  o(  Trent,  is 
not  strictly  speaking  sin,  but  “  ex  peccato  est 
et  ad  peccatum  inclinat'*  (Sess.  v.  c.  5),  and 
that  for  two  reasons  ;  first,  because  it  turns 
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Crucifix  in  an  unfathomable  mystery  of 
love  and  sorrow  who  at  once  raises  mo¬ 
rality  to  the  height  of  sanctity:  a  concep¬ 
tion  unknown  to  the  ancient  world, 
which  never  went  beyond  the  “hones-  • 
turn.”  St.  Augustine  dwells  upon  this 
in  a  striking  passage  of  his  short,  but 
()uite  invaluable,  treatise  “  On  True  Re¬ 
ligion.”  “  The  Nations,”  he  writes, 

“  were  thirsting,  to  their  own  destruc¬ 
tion  after  riches  as  the  ministers  of  pleas¬ 
ure  :  He  willed  to  be  poor.  They  long¬ 
ed  for  honor  and  power  :  He  refused 
to  be  a  king.  They  esteemed  children, 
after  the  flesh,  a  great  good  :  He  despis¬ 
ed  such  wedlock  and  such  offspring. 
In  the  plenitude  of  their  pride  they  ab¬ 
horred  insults  :  He  suffered  them  in 
every  form.  They  deemed  injuries  in¬ 
tolerable  :  what  greater  injury  could 
there  ,be  than  the  condemnation  of  the 
Just,  the  Innocent  ?  They  loathed  cor¬ 
poral  suffering  :  He  was  scourged  and 
tormented.  They  feared  to  die  :  He 
suffered  death.  They  thought  the  Cross 
the  most  shameful  kind  of  death  :  He 
was  crucified.  Everything  for  love  of 
which  we  lived  amiss.  He  did  without 
and  stamped  as  worthless.  Everything 
to  avoid  which  we  have  shrunk  from  the 
Truth,  He  endured  and  made  easy  to 
us.  For  it  is  impossible  to  commit  any 
sin,  save  by  seeking  after  the  things 
which  he  despised,  or  by  flying  from  the 
things  which  He  endured.  And  so  His 
whole  life  on  earth,  in  the  human  nature 
which  He  deigned  to  assume,  was  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  moral  discipline.”* 


So  much  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Revolution  upon  the  individual.  I 
am,  of  course,  far  from  saying  that  it 
wrought  in  this  supreme  degree  upon 
the  mass.  It  had  its  perfect  work  in  few. 
Those  few  best  exhibit  its  working.  What 
it  was  to  them  it  was  in  some  degree  — 
in  a  degree  almost  infinitely  varying — 
to  all  who  received  the  faith  in  Christ, 
even  though  their  lives  were  led  upon 
the  lower  levels  of  humanity.  To  all  it 
proposed  Him  as  the  one  Type — “  our 
life,”  in  the  emphatic  words  of  the  sa¬ 
cred  writer — the  perfect  ideal.  And  the 


man  away  from  his  true  final  end,  which  is 
God  ;  and,  secondly,  because  it  cannot  be  grat¬ 
ified  save  at  the  expense  of  others. 

♦  ••  De  Vera  Religione,”  c.  xvi. 


farthest  removed  from  that  type,  the 
least  like  that  ideal,  knew  well  that  the 
all-important  fact  about  himself  was  his 
citizenship  of  a  spiritual  kingdom,  of 
which  conformity  to  the  mind  of  Christ 
was  the  first  law.  There  can  be  no 
question  at  all  that  Christianity  presented 
itself  to  the  decadent  and  moribund  civ¬ 
ilization  of  the  Roman  Empire  as  an 
ascetic  doctrine  :  *  a  doctrine  of  absti¬ 
nence,  not  only  from  the  things  which 
it  branded  as  positively  sinful,  but  from 
things  in  themselves  licit.  The  world, 
which  St.  John  exhorts  his  disciples  not 
to  love,  because  the  love  of  it  is  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  love  of  the  Father, 
which  he  describes  as  lying  in  the  wicked 
one,  which,  over  and  over  again,  in  the 
New  Testament  the  disciples  of  Christ 
are  bidden  to  forsake  and  overcome,  and 
which — such  is  the  vitality  of  phrases — 
stands,  even  in  our  own  day,  for  the 
complete  antithesis  of  the  Church,  is  the 
present  visible  frame  of  things,  doomed, 
as  those  early  preachers  believed,  soon 
to  pass  away  with  the  lust  thereof  :  the 
flesh  in  which  St.  Paul  declared  no  good 
thing  to  dwell,  which  it  was  his  daily  en¬ 
deavor  to  keep  under  and  bring  into 
subjection,  is  the  whole  of  man's  lower 
or  animal  nature.  Whatever  is  doubt¬ 
ful,  this  is  clear.  And  to  those  who  do 
nut  admit  it  we  may  say,  without  dis¬ 
courtesy,  that,  whether  through  igno¬ 
rance  or  prejudice,  they  are  so  hopelessly 
in  the  dark  on  this  matter,  as  to  render 
any  argument  with  them  regarding  it 
mere  waste  of  time. 

The  principle  then,  which  transformed 
the  individual  by  the  renewing  of  his 
mind,  was  the  principle  of  self-sacrifice. 
And  this  was  the  principle  which  trans¬ 
formed  society.  Christianity  was  prima¬ 
rily  a  message  to  the  individual  soul.  It 
was  a  calling  addressed  to  each,  without 
distinction  of  race  or  rank,  or  sex  or  secu¬ 
lar  condition.  But  it  was  a  calling  into 
a  polity.  The  words  iKK\T]aia  and  t-xAcic- 
Tol  speak  for  themselves.  The  disciples 
of  Christ  were  called  out  of  the  world 


*  ••  Cette  abnegation  de  soi-meme  et  de  tout 
ce  qu’il  y  a  de  terrestre  de  sensible  ou  d'hu- 
main  en  nous  et  hors  de  nous,  est  le  caractere 
propre  et  eminent  de  la  philosophie  chretienne 
4  laquelle,  sous  ce  rapport,  nulle  autre  ne  peut 
etre  comparee  et  qui  surpasse  tout  ce  que  la 
philosophie  des  anciens  a  de  plus  eieve.” — 
Maine  de  Biran  ■  Pens^ts,  p.  282. 
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and  into  the  Church,  which  was  truly  a 
society,  with  its  own  king,  its  own  laws, 
its  own  magistrates.  Most  interesting 
would  it  be  to  trace  the  growth  of  this 
society  ;  to  note  its  marvellous  hierar-  ■ 
chical  development,  as  it  overlaps  the 
secular  state*  and  the  ecclesiastical  or¬ 
ganization  grown  up  on  the  lines  of  the 
civil,  the  Diocese,  the  unit,  then  the 
Province  (the  ecclesiastical  use  inverted 
the  civil  dignity  of  the  two  terms):  and 
lastly,  the  Patriarchate,  corresponding 
more  or  less  closely  with  the  Prefecture  : 
while  the  ruler  of  the  Roman  Church 
imperceptibly  takes  the  place  of  the 
Pontiff  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus — the  Fla- 
men  Dialis,  who,  as  Festus  says,  was 
“  the  Priest  of  the  world  rather  than  of 
the  City.”  But  I  must  not  linger  upon 
this  topic.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  I 
should  do  so,  for  it  has  been  well  dealt 
with  by  many  writers,  the  latest  among 
them,  and  assuredly  not  the  least  erudite 
and  accomplished,  being  M.  Renan.f 
1  am  rather  concerned  to  indicate  how 
this  spiritual  empire  affected  civil  soci¬ 
ety  :  to  point  out  the  main  lines  of  the 
Revolution  which  it  wrought  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  order. 

And  here,  too,  I  shall  follow  St.  Au¬ 
gustine.  As  in  his  “Confessions”  he 
has  revealed  to  us  the  operation  of  the 
Christian  Revolution  upon  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  so  in  his  “  City  of  God  ”  he  has 
traced  its  operation  upon  society.  His 
keenly  attuned  ear  caught  the  sound  of 
“  the  spirit  of  the  years  to  come  striving 
to  mix  itself  with  life  his  piercing  eye 
discerned  the  “  new  majesties  of  mighty 
forms  ”  which  were  slowly  evolving 
themselves  in  his  own  time  to  supplant 
the  old  order  of  the  Roman  world. 
Even  when  he  wrote  civilization  was  be¬ 
coming  ecclesiastical.  It  was  his  gift  to 
seize,  and  set  down,  and  creatively,  to 
shape,  its  main  lines. 

It  had  been  well  observed  by  Ozanam, 
that  no  event  of  supreme  importance  to 
the  world  has  ever  occurred  without  pro¬ 
ducing  an  imperishable  poem,  although 
it  may  be  a  different  sort  of  poem  from 
what  we  should  have  expected.  Thus,  to 
the  battle  of  .Actium,  which  marks  the 

*  Origen  speaks  of  the  Word  of  God  as  hav¬ 
ing  founded  everywhere  a  hierarchy  parallel  to 
that  of  the  state. — Omtta  Celsum,  1.  viii.  c.  75. 

J  See  his  "  Conferences  d’Angleterre,”  pp. 
167-9. 


rise  of  the  Empire,  he  refers  the  inspira¬ 
tion  to  which  we  owe  the  “  .^Eneid  :  ” 
while  the  entry  of  .Alaric  into  Rome,  in 
A.D.  410 — the  signal  of  its  fall — unques¬ 
tionably  produced  the  magnificent  prose 
poem  of  Augustine.  A  great  and  ex¬ 
ceeding  bitter  cry  went  up  that  this  su¬ 
preme  catastrophe  was  the  work  of  the 
new  religion.  And  Augustine  undertook 
to  “  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  men.” 
His  "  City  of  God”  is  the  first  systemat¬ 
ic  attempt  to  exhibit  in  their  close  rela¬ 
tions  and  interdependence,  philosophy, 
history  and  theology. 

Two  commonwealths  {civitates),  he  de¬ 
clares,  exist  among  men  :  the  City  of  the 
Earth,  built  by  the  love  of  self,  carried  to 
the  degree  of  contempt  of  God  :  the 
Heavenly  City,  reared  by  the  love  of 
God,  carried  to  the  degree  of  contempt 
of  self.  Of  the  one  he  sees  the  type 
and  founder  in  Cain,  of  the  other  in 
Seth  ;  but  for  the  origin  of  both  he  goes 
back  to  the  separation  of  ”  the  angels 
who  kept  not  their  first  estate,”  from 
their  compeers  loyal  to  the  Divine  Maj¬ 
esty.  He  traces  the  history  of  the  two 
cities  throughout  the  ages,  using  with 
great  skill  the  comparatively  slender 
materials  available  to  him:  for,  of  course, 
the  philosophies  and  theologies  and 
annals  of  the  East  were  no  more  known 
to  him  than  were  the  revelations  whereby 
physical  science  in  these  latter  days  has 
so  vastly  enlarged  and  so  largely  trans¬ 
formed  our  conceptions  of  the  material 
universe.  He  goes  on  to  point  out — it 
is  the  first  time  that  we  meet  with  the 
thought — how  the  Roman  Empire,  by 
bringing  the  nations  into  one  polity,  and 
subjecting  them  to  the  same  jurispru¬ 
dence — which  he  elsewhere  recognizes  as 
a  Divine  creation* — prepared  the  way 
for  the  spread  of  the  Christian  faith. 
Then  he  dwells  upon  the  diverse  ends  of 
the  two  commonwealths  ;  the  one  resting 
upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  sophist 
that  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things, 
making  live  its  one  object,  and  the  seen 
and  temporal  the  bound  of  human  aspira¬ 
tions  :  the  other  measuring  all  things  by 
the  ideal  of  Christ,  and  reaching  for¬ 
ward  to  an  inheritance  incorruptible, 
undehled,  and  reserved  in  heaven. 
Here  the  two  commonwealths  are  inter- 


*  He  somewhere  says  :  "  Leges  Romanorum 
divinitus  per  ora  principum  emanarunt.” 
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mingled,  for  they  exist  side  by  side. 
But  the  City  of  the  Earth  is  doomed  to 
perish.  The  City  of  God  has  her  founda¬ 
tions  upon  “  the  holy  hills  it  is  the 
Jerusalem,  the  Vision  of  Peace,  which  is 
from  above,  whose  King  is  Truth,  whose 
Law  is  Charity,  whose  mode  {modus)  is 
Eternity.  In  it  alone  is  true  liberty  ;  the 
liberty  of  those  whom  Christ  has  made 
free  from  sin.  The  City  of  Man,  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  lust  of  power,  is  the  slave 
of  concupiscence,  even  when  it  boasts 
itself  the  conqueror  of  the  world. 

Such  is  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  main 
argument  of  this  famous  treatise — I  am 
not  concerned  with  the  merely  apologet¬ 
ic  part  of  it — the  great  and  lasting  value 
of  which  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  its  em¬ 
phatic  .  proclamation  of  the  spiritual 
nature  of  man  as  a  domain  over  which 
the  civil  order  has  no  power — a  princi¬ 
ple  by  the  assertion  of  which  the  Church 
had  been  revealed  to  the  world.  The 
ancient  jurist  had  declared,  like  the  mod¬ 
em  demagogue,  that  nil  is  Cx-sar’s.  St. 
Augustine  sketches  a  spiritual  society 
based  upon  a  higher  law  even  than  the 
jurisprudence  of  Imperial  Rome,  and 
l)earing  allegiance  to  a  greater  potentate 
than  the  Emperor.  It  was  a  new  con¬ 
ception  in  the  world,  and  was  destined 
most  potently  to  influence  the  structure 
of  society.  It  gave  rise  to  what  was 
called  Christendom — a  word  which,  by 
itself,  if  we  rightly  understand  it,  is 
suffleient  to  indicate  the  vastness  of  the 
Revolution  wrought  by  the  faith  of 
Christ  in  the  public  order.  The  first 
fact  about  a  man  for  a  thousand  years 
after  the  “City  of  God”  was  written 
was  not  his  race  but  his  religion.  That, 

I  say,  was  held  to  be  the  prime  fact  of 
life,  and  upon  it  the  public  order  was 
professedly  based.  In  pre-Christian 
Europe  religions  had  been  viewed  in  a 
very  different  light.  They  occupied,  in¬ 
deed,  a  highly  important  place  in  the 
State,  as  being  the  bonds  of  nations  and 
society.  They  were  deemed  necessary 
to  corporate  existence  ;  and  thus  we 
find  Plato,  in  the  “  Republic,”  describ¬ 
ing  “  the  erection  of  temples  and  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  sacrifices  and  other  cere¬ 
monies  in  honor  of  the  gods,”  and  “  all 
the  observances  we  must  adopt  in  order 
to  propitiate  the  inhabitants  of  the  un¬ 
seen  world,”  as  “  the  most  momentous, 
the  most  august,  and  the  highest  acts  of 


legislation.”*  And  they  were  regar^d 
strictly  as  matters  of  public  concern  ; 
they  were  the  religions  of  nations,  not 
of  individuals  ;  they  were  tribal,  not  per¬ 
sonal  ;  for  the  nation  was  originally  a 
tribe.  But  the  tribe,  again,  was  merely 
an  enlarged  family.  It  was  the  family, 
natural  or  artificial,!  not  the  individual, 
that  was  the  unit  of  archaic  society  ;  and 
this  comes  out  very  distinctly  in  the 
sphere  of  religion.  Thus  Cato  says,  in 
his  instructions  to  his  Bailiff :  “  It  is  the 
paterfamilias  who  offers  worship  for  the 
whole  family  :”J  in  a  religious,  as  in  a 
civil  point  of  view,  the  personality  of  its 
members  was  merged  in  him.  But 
Christianity  did  in  the  religious  sphere 
what  Roman  jurisprudence  was  doing  in 
the  civil:  it  substituted  the  individual  for 
the  family  as  the  unit  of  which  it  took 
account,  ranking  him  higher  than  the 
State,  and  the  law  of  conscience  before 
the  law  of  public  interest.  Thus,  by 
proclaiming  the  ineffable  worth  of  human 
personality,  did  it  re-create  the  individ¬ 
ual.  And  similar  was  the  transforma¬ 
tion  which  it  wrought  upon  the  family. 
In  the  ancient  world,  as  one  of  the  first 
of  living  historians  has  pithily  expressed 
it,  woman  “  was  degraded  in  her  social 
position,  because  she  was  deemed  un¬ 
worthy  of  mural  consideration  ;  and  her 
moral  consideration  again  fell  lower  and 
lower  precisely  because  her  social  posi¬ 
tion  was  so  degraded.  ”§  This — Horace 
bears  emphatic  testimony  to  the  fact — 
was  the  very  fount  of  the  corruption 
which  overflowed  human  life  in  the  de¬ 
cadent  Roman  society.  By  proclaiming 

*  Book  iv.  c.  5.  Ti  ovv  Itpri  In  uv  ^u2v 
r^c  vofiofjeoiac  ilti ;  Hal  iyii  tlirov  on  'Hft'iv  filv 
oi’irv,  ftivToi  ' Kt:67.7uvi  ri^t  iv  rd  rt 

fiiyimn  Koi  K&k'kiGTa  Kai  Tzpitra  tuv  vofio6tTifua- 
Tuv.  Td  TToia ;  ^  d’  6f.  'Irpitv  re  tdptifffif  koi 
Ka'i  uA/.at  ^fuv  re  no)  iaiftovuv  xoi  i/pCuv 
•dtpaireiai  rO-nTtiodvruv  re  av  df/KOi  Kni  bon  roi^ 
tKei  bel  vTr^perovVTaf  (7.<wc  ai'rovf  i;r«v.  rd  yap 
di)  Toiairn  ovr'  iirtoraptOa  ^pel^  otnilfivrt^  re  nbTliv 
oi'devl  TreiabptOa,  iuv  voiiv  l^upev,  ovbi  XPV- 
abpAa  iiti'jmTy  a?.V  i}  ry  oarpiu.  ovro^  yap  Ajrrov 
b  i9edc  Jrepi  rd  rotaira  irdoiv  avOpumof  Trarpioc 
itiyV’^i  iv  pioip  Tin  yfK  M  rov  bp^/.ov  KaSiqpe- 
vof  i^yelrai.  Koi  KaXbn  y'  Xtyeif  koI  koiij- 
riov  ovT<j. 

f  “  Groups  of  men  united  by  the  reality  or  the 
fiction  of  blood  relationship,”  as  Sir  Henry 
Maine  puts  it.” — Aneient  Law,  p.  126. 

^  “  ^ito  doniinum  pro  tota  familia  rem  divi* 
nam  facere.” — De  Re  Jiust.,  c.  143. 

§  Meri vale’s  ”  Conversion  of  the  Northern 
Nations,”  p.  144. 
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tA  spiritual  equality  of  woman  with 
man,  Christianity  raised  her  to  her  true 
position,  while  by  setting  upon  monoga¬ 
my  the  seals  of  sanctity  and  indissolu¬ 
bility,  it  made  her  preservation  of  that 
place  an  essential  part  of  its  system, 
gradually  sublimating  into  an  ideal  sen¬ 
timent  what  in  the  ancient  world  had 
been  little  more  than  an  animal  appe¬ 
tite.  Its  effect  upon  the  public  order 
was,  for  long,  indirect,  but  was  not, 
upon  that  account,  the  less  potent. 
Starting  with  the  assertion  of  man’s 
moral  liberty  and  responsibility,  the  very 
postulates  of  her  doctrine,  the  Church 
poured  into  the  nations  crushed  and  de¬ 
graded  by  imperialism,  a  new  virility, 
freeing  and  invigorating  the  human 
faculties  ;  while  by  her  self-made  consti¬ 
tution,  her  elected  rulers,  her  deliberative 
councils,  she  kept  alive  the  free  demo¬ 
cratic  traditions,  which  Caesarism  had 
almost  strangled,  and  trained  the  bar¬ 
barian  tribes  who  entered  her  fold  in  the 
principles  and  exercise  of  true  liberty. 
As  the  subjects  of  the  City  of  the  Earth 
became  the  subjects  of  the  City  of  God, 
the  civil  polity  was  informed  by  new 
principles.  In  the  quaint  language  of 
Jeremy  Taylor:  the  “Christians,  grow¬ 
ing  up  from  conventicles  to  assemblies, 
from  assemblies  to  societies,  introduced’ 
no  change  into  the  government,  but  by 
little  and  little  turned  the  common¬ 
wealth  into  a  Church.’’*  It  was  felt 
that  a  society  of  Christians  ought  to  be 
a  Christian  society,  and  gradually  the 
civil  order  was  guided  and  governed  by 
the  principles  of  religion.  An  eminent 
English  judge  once  laid  it  down — the 
dictum  is  now  somewhat  musty — that 
Christianity  is  part  of  the  law  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Of  Christendom,  while  Christen¬ 
dom  was,  it  might  truly  be  said  that  the 
law  was  part  of  the  religion.  Every¬ 
where  the  cross  of  Christ  was  confessed 
to  be  the  interpretation  of  life  and  the 
measure  of  the  world,  and  a  supernatural 
end  was  kept  in  view.  Thus,  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  declares  that  the  chief 
object  which  the  civil  ruler  ought  to  have 
before  him  is  the  eternal  beatitude  of 
himself  and  his  subjects,!  and  what  may 

•  “  Life  of  Christ.”  Preface. 

f  ”  Finis  ad  quern  principaliter  rex  intendere 
debet  in  seipso  et  in  subditis  est  sterna  beati- 
ludo.” — De  Rfgim.  Princ.,  1,  2  c.  3.  Observe 
the  force  of  the  word  "  principaliter.” 


seem  almost  incredible  in  these  days, 
even  in  guilds  of  the  most  distinctively 
industrial  character  the  making  of  money 
was  not  the  first  thing  sought  after. 
“  They  set  up  something  higher  than 
personal  gain  or  mere  materialism  Mr. 
Toulmin  Smith  well  observes  :  “  their 
main  characteristic  was  to  make  the 
teaching  of  love  to  one’s  neighbor  be  not 
coldly  accepted  as  a  hollow  dogma  of 
morality,  but  known  and  felt  as  a  habit 
of  life.’’*  “  In  the  accounts  of  the 
Company  of  Grocers,”  writes  Dr. 
Brentano,  “  it  is  mentioned  that  at  their 
very  first  meeting  they  fixed  the  stipend 
of  the  priest  who  had  to  conduct  their 
religious  services  and  to  pray  for  their 
dead.  In  this  respect,’’  he  adds,  “  the 
craft  guilds  of  all  countries  are  alike,  and 
in  reading  their  statutes  we  might  fancy 
sometimes  that  these  old  craftsmen 
cared  only  for  the  well-being  of  their 
souls.’’!  I  take  these  instances  almost 
at  random.  Every  department  of  life, 
in  the  Ages  of  Faith  tells  the  same  tale. 
The  dominant  idea  everywhere  is  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  revealed  in  Him  who 
pleased  not  Himself,  but  humbled  Him¬ 
self  unto  death,  making  the  great  law  of 
sacrifice  the  first  law  of  His  religion. 
And  it  is  precisely  this  idea  which  marks 
off  those  ages  from  the  times  preceding 
them,  and  which  is  the  source  of  their 
true  greatness.  Let  no  one  suppose 
that  I  have  the  least  sympathy  with  that 
religious  romanticism  which  paints  for  us 
a  mediaeval  period  full  of  seraphic  sweet¬ 
ness.  I  know  well  the  dark  side  of  the 
history  of  the  Middle  Ages,  recorded  in 
terrible  distinctness  alike  by  saints  and 
sinners,  by  doctors  and  heresiarchs  : 

”  Face  loved  of  Utile  children  long  ago  ! 

Head  hated  of  the  priests  and  rulers  then  ! 

Say,  was  not  this  thy  passion — to  foreknow 

In  Thy  death’s  hour,  the  works  of  Christian 
men!” 

True  it  is  that  mediaeval  iniquities 
were  upon  the  same  scale  with  mediaeval 
virtues.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it 
seems  to  me  unquestionable  that,  as  M. 
Littr^  says,  the  mediaeval  period  “  est 
plus  d’un  cot6  superieur  aux  temps  qui 
I’ont  precede,”  and  that  as  he  goes  on 
to  add,  “  il  est  particulierement  dans 

*  “  Traditions  of  the  Old  Crown  House,”  p. 
28. 

f  “  The  Original  Ordinances  of  more  than 
One  Hundred  Guilds.*’  Intr.  p.  13. 
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r^tat  social.”*  For  m}'self  I  would 
claim  for  it,  that  resting,  as  it  did,  upon 
the  morality  of  self-renunciation,  it  is 
superior  to  the  times  that  precede  it  in 
all  that  makes  up  civilization  in  the 
higher  sense  of  the  word  :  that  it  is 
“  further  advanced  in  the  road  to  per¬ 
fection  ;  happier,  wiser,  nobler.  ”f 
Christianity,  preaching  pitifulness  and 
courtesy,  deifying  sorrow,  simplicity, 
weakness  and  humility,  poverty  and 
purity,  had  opened  an  ever-tlowing  fount 
of  tenderness,  of  compassion,  of  pure 
love,  which  caused  the  very  desert  places 
of  humanity  to  rejoice  and  blossom  as 
the  rose.  Main  tests  of  the  social  posi¬ 
tion  of  any  community  are  the  places 
held  in  it  by  women  and  children,  by  the 
indigent  and  the  aged  :  and  judged  by 
these  tests  Christianity  stands  far  above 
any  previous  organization  of  society. 
But  its  superiority  appears  to  me  to  be 
hardly  less  clearly  marked  in  its  public 
polity,  its  literature,  and  its  art,  which 
were  all  informed  by  the  same  spirit. 
The  notion  of  unlimited  dominion,  of 
Caesarism,  autocra*ic  or  democratic — 
perhaps  the  most  baneful  manifestation 
of  human  selfishness — had  no  place 
among  its  political  conceptions,  which 
regarded  authority  as  limited  and  fiduci¬ 
ary  :  nor  did  it  allow  of  absolutism  in 
property  ;  the  canon  law  expressly  lays 
down  that  extreme  necessity  makes  ail 
things  common,  excusing  theft  and  pal¬ 
liating  robbery  with  violence  ;  that  both 
clergy  and  laity  are  at  all  times  bound 
to  provide  alms,  as  a  duty  of  strict  jus¬ 
tice,  even  if  need  be  by  their  own  man¬ 
ual  labor  :  for  alms,  in  the  words  of  St. 
Ambrose,  are  the  right  of  the  poor  :  and 
the  giving  them  is  rather  to  be  regarded 
as  a  discharge  of  a  debt  than  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  a  voluntary  bounty.  In  its  liter¬ 
ature  Dante  sounds  a  deeper  note  than 
had  gone  forth  from  his  master,  Virgil ; 


and  the  very  source  of  his  inspiration  is 
the  austere  spiritualism  of  the  Catholic 
creed.  In  its  philosophy  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  surveys  the  field  of  human 
thought  from  a  loftier  standpoint  than 
any  sage  of  Greece  or  Rome,  and  maps 
it  out  with  a  fulness  and  precision  un¬ 
attained  even  by  him  whom  he  recently 
calls  ”  the  Philosopher and  it  was 
from  the  Crucifix  that  the  Angelic  Doc¬ 
tor  derived  his  intellectual  light,  and 
there  that  he  discerned — according  to 
the  beautiful  legend — his  only  and  ex¬ 
ceeding  great  reward.  Mediaeval  art, 
even  in  its  rudest  stage,  is  informed  by 
a  higher  ideal  than  ever  dawned  upon 
the  mind  of  Hellenic  painter  or  sculptor 
or  architect :  by  the  sentiment  of  the  In¬ 
finite,  revealed  in  the  divinely  human 
Person  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  the  Son 
of  the  Mater  Dolorosa.  All  that  was 
great  in  that  vanished  public  order  which 
we  call  Christendom,  flowed  from  the 
self-abnegation  which  is  the  central  idea 
of  Christianity.  Singular  paradox  that 
this  new  civilization,  so  rich,  and  fer¬ 
tile,  and  varied  — the  direct  source  of  all 
that  is  highest  and  noblest  in  our  own 
age,  and  in  each  of  us — should  have 
been  the  work  of  men  whose  first  princi¬ 
ple  it  was  to  despise  the  world  :  that  the 
greatest  democratic  movement,  the  most 
potent  instrument  of  human  enfranchise¬ 
ment,  should  have  been  a  doctrine  which 
made  so  light  of  personal  freedom  as  to 
bid  the  slave  care  not  for  its  loss  :  that 
the  most  effectual  vindication  of  the 
most  sacred  rights  of  humanity  should 
be  referable  to  teachers  who  spoke  only 
of  its  duties.  Sublime  commentary  upon 
the  saying  of  the  Author  of  Christiani¬ 
ty  :  “  He  that  loseth  his  life  for  My  sake 
shall  find  it.”  Strong  assurance  that 
“  He  knew  what  was  in  man,”  and  that 
”  His  word  shall  not  pass  away.” — Con¬ 
temporary  Review. 
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To  Germans  the  Polish  Jew  is  chiefly 
a  figure  head  for  ridiculous  anecdotes. 
English  people  cannot  even  boast  of  this 

*  “  fttudes  sur  Ics  Barbares  et  le  Moyen 
Age,”  p.  239. 

f  “  The  word  civilization  is  a  word  of  double 
meaning.  We  are  accustomed  to  call  a  country 
civilized  if  we  think  it  more  improved,  more 
eminent  in  the  best  characteristics  of  man  and 


kind  of  familiarity  with  him  as  an  excuse 
for  contempt.  They  do  not  know  that 
he  is  in  Germany  the  commonest  comj)ar- 

society,  further  advanced  on  the  road  to  per¬ 
fection,  happier,  nobler,  wiser.  But,  in  another 
sense,  it  stands  for  that  kind  of  improvement 
which  distinguishes  a  wealthy  and  powerful  na¬ 
tion  from  savages  or  barbarians.” — J.  S.  Mill, 
Discussions  and  Dissertations,  vol.  i.  p.  160. 
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ison  for  rascality  and  meanness,  and  a 
standing  example  of  the  unwashed. 
“  Every  land  has  the  Jews  it  deserves," 
says  the  Gallician  novelist,  Karl  Emil 
Franzos,  and  he  mentions  an  English 
one  whose  goodness  and  charity  are  as 
immeasurable  as  his  wealth  and  power. 
That  a  vestige  of  humanity  is  left  in  the 
Jews  of  Poland  and  Gallicia  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  the  proverbial  tough¬ 
ness  of  the  "  peculiar  people.  ”  In 
"  Moschko  von  Parma’’  the  hero  estab¬ 
lishes  his  reputation  for  bravery  by  re¬ 
minding  a  Polish  captain  that  Jews  are 
human  beings.  He  pays  dearly  for  his 
pluck,  and  finds  out  that  he  was  mistak¬ 
en  after  all.  In  that  part  of  the  world 
they  are  not  considered  human. 

The  region  that  separates  civilized 
Europe  from  the  steppes  is  the  country 
of  which  Franzos  writes.  Not  only  in 
language  and  geographical  position,  but 
politicall)  and  socially,  it  is  half  Asiatic. 
Eastern  barbarism  and  Western  culture 
exist  there  side  by  side.  There  are 
neighborhoods  where  men  still  live  a 
“natural”  life,  not  of  pastoral  inno¬ 
cence  but  of  animal  degradation  ;  and 
two  leagues  off  a  German  university 
town  is  doing  its  good  work.  Lumi¬ 
naries  of  fast  society  in  Paris  and  Baden 
fly  from  their  debts  and  return  to  their 
ancestral  states  to  practise  cruelties 
which  a  day’s  journey  westward  would 
procure  for  them  a  halter  or  penal  ser¬ 
vitude  for  life.  The  fteople  of  the  soil 
are  Ruthenes,  a  race  so  strong  and 
vigorous  that  even  Polish  cruelty  has 
not  destroyed  their  elasticity.  At  every 
opportunity  they  are  ready  to  rise  and 
take  revenge;  as  in  1848,  when  instead 
of  aiding  their  masters  to  rebel  against 
.Austria,  they  remained  loyal  to  the  em¬ 
peror,  who  had  given  them  certain  valu¬ 
able  rights,  and  when  the  nobles  who  fell 
into  their  hands  had  their  heads  mown 
off  with  scythes. 

Many  illusions  about  the  gentle  and 
romantic  Pole  are  dispelled  by  Franzos’s 
sketches  and  stories.  We  gather  from 
them  that  in  Gallicia  at  least  the  Pole  is  a 
contemptible  creature — a  sluggard  with 
the  reins  of  authority  given  into  his  in¬ 
capable  hands,  a  brute  with  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  a  despot.  Franzos  says  it  is 
incomprehensible  that  all  the  official 
power  of  Gallicia  should  be  given  to 
Poles.  Besides  the  Ruthenes,  there  is 


a  large  population  of  intelligent  and 
wealthy  Jews,  and  a  colony  of  Germans. 
The  Poles  have  earned  the  undying 
hatred  of  the  peasants  and  the  Jews  by 
their  barbarity  and  incompetence,  and 
yet  a  shocking  abuse  of  power  is  still 
permitted  to  them.  The  two  volumes  of 
sketches  and  stories,  entitled  "  From 
Semi- Asia  ”  and  "  From  Don  to  Dan¬ 
ube,"  are  a  revelation  of  lawlessness  and 
wickedness  that  would  compare  with  a 
mediaeval  chronicle. 

Of  course  writers  for  the  Polish  press 
have  with  one  consent  taken  up  the  cud¬ 
gels  against  Franzos.  He  replies  that  he 
has  no  prejudices  against  Poland  as  a 
nation  ;  he  reminds  them  that  when  they 
are  oppressed  his  eloquence  is  at  their 
service,  and  that  his  object  is  not  to 
blacken  a  people,  but  to  bring  into  light 
deeds  done  in  darkness.  It  is  true  that 
one  of  his  most  ghastly  stories  is  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  treatment  of  Polish  po¬ 
litical  prisoners  by  Russians.  It  is  called 
"  Under  Couipulsion."  The  writer 
travels  from  South  Russia  through  Po- 
dolia  to  Bessarabia,  and  alights  on  his 
way  at  one  of  those  inns  managed  by 
Jews  with  which  his  readers  soon  be¬ 
come  familiar.  A  man  dressed,  except¬ 
ing  for  a  white  shirt,  like  a  peasant, 
comes  in  to  sell  wood-carving.  The 
horror  with  which  he  is  regarded,  and 
the  fierce  despair  in  his  face,  rouse  the 
stranger’s  interest.  He  looks  at  the 
man’s  wares,  and  notices  the  carving  of 
a  house  which,  he  discovers,  is  done 
from  memory.  It  is  a  model  of  the 
worker’s  ancestral  home  in  Lithuania, 
confiscated  long  since  by  the  Russians, 
and  now  burned  down  by  them.  A  young 
Polish  noble,  leading  a  dreamy  life 
among  his  books  and  near  relations,  he 
was  arrested  in  1848  and  exiled  to  Sibe¬ 
ria — that  he  might  not  become  a  revolu¬ 
tionist.  After  his  health  had  been  quite 
shattered  by  ten  years’  work  in  the 
mines,  he  and  the  other  prisoners  were 
told  that  they  were  to  be  pardoned  ;  and 
a  dwelling-place,  a  trade,  and  a  wife 
allotted  to  each  of  them.  The  mines 
were  full,  and  the  steppes  in  need  of 
colonization.  Eight  months’  march  land¬ 
ed  them  in  Mohilen.  There  a  drunken 
and  blasphemous  priest  christened  them  : 
for  their  conversion  to  the  orthodox 
Greek  Church  was  a  condition  of  par¬ 
don.  Then  the  young  scoundrel,  whose 
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official  duty  it  was  to  consult  the  prison - 
eis*  wishes  with  regard  to  their  choice 
of  a  trade,  appeared  on  the  scene.  He 
considered  it  a  good  joke  to  abuse  their 
confidence  to  the  utmost,  and  force  them 
into  such  conditions  of  life  as  they  spe¬ 
cially  desired  to  avoid.  A  gentle  old 
lady,  wha  asked  to  be  a  governess,  was 
made  washerwoman  to  the  barracks.  A 
consumptive  schoolmaster,  who^  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  die  in  country  air,  he 
sent  as  attendant  to  a  criminal  infirma¬ 
ry,  The  narrator  asked  for  a  place  as 
bailiff  on  remote  crown  lands  ;  he  was 
made  landlord  of  an  inn  on  a  bustling 
high  road.  But  the  most  abominable 
scene  of  all  was  that  in  which  the  two 
gangs  of  men  and  women  are  confronted 
with  each  other  and  told  that  in  an 
hour  each  husband  must  have  chosen  a 
wife.  Among  the  men  were  criminals  of 
the  lowest  type  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  gentlemen  and  scholars.  VVomen- 
of  the  most  brutal  sort  were  jostling 
girls  whose  only  crime  had  been  their 
birth  in  a  penal  settlement,  and  ladies 
who,  in  rashly  dreaming  of  liberty  for 
others,  had  lost  their  own.  Some  of 
these  women,  in  fact,  had  proved  too 
degraded  even  for  a  Russian  prison  to 
keep,  and  so  were  to  be  drafted  off 
to  the  thinly  populated  steppes.  The 
young  Pole  was  paralyzed  by  the  infa¬ 
mous  scene,  yet  almost  overmastered 
by  his  lunging  to  throttle  the  fellow  in 
authority,  who  was  mocking  the  motley 
company,  and  encouraging  the  more 
shameless  ones  to  make  their  choice. 
When  the  hour  was  nearly  up,  he  res¬ 
cued  a  fainting  girl  from  the  embraces 
of  a  forger  by  knocking  the  ruffian 
down.  The  official  forced  her  back 
again  with  jeers,  and  coupled  our  hero 
with  a  most  undesirable  consort.  Just 
at  the  end  he  managed  an  exchange, 
and,  though  he  paid  dearly  for  it,  he 
actually  married  an  unfortunate  Jewess, 
whose  story  was  as  tragic  as  his  own. 
They  live  side  by  side  without  children, 
without  friends,  without  hope,  regarded 
with  superstitious  horror  by  their  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  hedged  in  by  a  shameful  past, 
in  which  they  had  only  suffered  wrong. 

“  P'rom  Semi-Asia”  and  “  P'rom  Don 
to  Danube”  deal  with  the  various  phases 
of  this  half-barbaric  life.  There  are 
tales  of  the  eternal  feud  between  the 
Ruthenes  and  the  Poles.  “  The  Insur- 
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rection  in  Wolowce  ”  is  an  account  of 
the  revenge  the  villagers  take  on  a 
wicked  count,  beside  whose  doing?  those 
of  an  operatic  Don  Juan  are  insipid.  The 
rustic  hero  does  not  triumph,  but  he  be¬ 
comes  a  Hajdamak,  a  Robin  Hood  of 
the  mountains,  who  steals  from  the  rich 
to  give  to  the  needy.  Gallician  authors 
are  naturally  compelled  to  make  large 
use  of  the  doings  of  these  brigands. 
Their  poems  and  stories  deal  chiefly  with 
the  cruelties  done  by  Polish  nobles  to 
their  dependents,  and  the  only  chance 
of  revenge  the  peasant  has — the  only 
escape  from  unjust  punishment — is  in 
carrying  on  a  life  of  guerilla  warfare 
from  the  untrodden  depths  of  a  Carpa¬ 
thian  forest.  The  brigand  figures  prom¬ 
inently  in  "The  Judge  of  Biala,”  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  stories  in  “  From 
Semi-Asia,”  and  in  Franzos's last  novel, 
"  A  Fight  for  Right.” 

P'ranzos's  purpose  is  to  lay  bare  the 
great  wrongs  suffered  in  these  lands  by 
the  several  downtrodden  nations  ;  and 
to  make  no  mention  of  his  pleadings  for 
the  Slav  races  would  be  to  give  an  in¬ 
complete  account  of  his  works.  Never¬ 
theless,  he  is  at  his  best  in  the  Ghetto — 
the  muddy  street  shut  in  by  low-built, 
dirty  houses,  and  swarming  with  sharp- 
featured  faces  that  express  every  degree 
of  avarice  or  asceticism.  No  Christian 
lives  in  the  Ghetto  ;  no  Jew  builds  his 
house  outside  of  it.  The  relation  of  the 
Jews  to  the  world  is  solely  a  business 
one.  In  clothes,  customs,  and  religion 
they  are  a  separate  people,  despised,  in¬ 
sulted,  and  oppressed  ;  more  prudent  in 
revenge  than  the  Ruthenes,  but  not 
more  pitiful.  The  passion  of  their  lives 
concentrates  on  money  and  religion,  not 
on  love.  The  very  beggars  marry  at  an 
early  age,  that  God’s  people  may  not 
diminish,  but  the  parents  choose  hus¬ 
bands  and  wives  for  their  children 
through  the  intervention  of  a  regular 
agent,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
bridegroom  should  see  the  bride  before 
the  wedding-dav.  Both  in  "  From  Semi- 
Asia  ”  and  “  From  Don  to  Danube” 
there  are  several  stories  of  Polish  Jews. 
Here,  too,  the  aristocratic  Pole  is  a  fiend 
in  human  form,  and  it  seems  no  one’s 
business  to  interfere  with  him,  He  gets 
a  position  bv  jobbery,  and  a  disgraceful 
past  does  not  endanger  his  tenure  of  it, 
provided  he  has  an  influential  cousin. 
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In  “  Uncle  Bernard”an  official,  in  spite 
of  having  been  dismissed  with  shame 
from  the  army,  is  placed  in  authority  at 
a  town  in  Podolia,  and  persecutes  a 
wealthy  and  respectable  Jew  there  with 
the  malignity  that  in  these  regions  seems 
common  to  his  race  and  office.  Al¬ 
ready  on  the  verge  of  ruin  through  his 
compliance  with  the  Pole’s  demands, 
Uncle  Bernard  refuses  to  part  with  a 
sum  the  loss  of  which  would  accomplish 
his  bankruptcy.  Instead  of  hushing  up 
the  whole  affair  in  the  fear  of  disclosure 
and  disgrace,  the  official  proceeds  with 
the  help  of  his  subordinates  to  punish 
the  recalcitrant  Jew.  Such  is  the  pre¬ 
vailing  corruption,  that  he  finds  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  introducing  a  missing  bag  of 
wheat  into  the  house  of  the  Jew,  and  of 
having  him  imprisoned  on  this  trumped- 
up  charge  of  theft.  A  higher  court, 
however,  sets  him  free,  and  he  goes  to 
a  neighboring  town  to  complain  to  a 
Russian  grand-duke,  who  is  passing 
through  on  his  way  to  Kiew.  The  prince 
is  willing  to  examine  into  the  matter, 
and  sends  for  him  from  Kiew.  By  some 
mistake  in  the  transmission  of  the 
prince’s  telegram,  the  Pole  is  able  to 
place  Uncle  Bernard  under  arrest,  and 
send  him  on  his  journey  guarded  by 
Cossacks  and  manacled  like  a  felon.  The 
Jew  succeeds  eventually  in  bringing  his 
persecutor  to  justice,  but  when  sentence 
of  exile  has  been  passed  the  prisoner  begs 
leave  to  speak,  and,  turning  to  Uncle 
Bernard,  tells  him  how  he  took  care  of 
his  little  boy  and  girl  during  their  fa¬ 
ther’s  journey  to  Kiew.  The  boy  he 
has  had  christened,  and  given  over  to 
monks  of  the  Greek  Church  ;  the  little 
girl  has  been  placed  as  Shakespeare’s 
Marina  was,  without  Marina’s  chance  of 
escape.  Another  story  describes  the  in¬ 
ner  life  of  the  Ghetto,  and  the  strange 
custom  of  judging  Jewish  malefactors 
and  passing  sentence  without  appealing 
to  the  official  tribunals.  A  butcher  who 
has  killed  his  apprentice  in  a  fit  of  rage 
is  condemned  by  the  patriarchs  of  the 
Ghetto  to  a  pilgrimage  that  is  equivalent 
to  a  sentence  of  death,  while  no  one  out¬ 
side  ever  hears  of  his  crime. 

In  “  The  Jews  of  Bamow”  Franzos 
is  a  storyteller  simply.  He  stays  in  the 
Ghetto  and  lifts  a  veil  from  the  sordid 
existence  there.  Beneath  the  dirt  and 
misery  the  same  passions  as  those  that 


move  fashionable  society  are  at  work, 
and  people  with  as  terrible  a  capacity  for 
joy  and  sorrow  as  the  rest  of  us  are  liv¬ 
ing  in  tears  or  in  laughter  or  in  despair. 
Of  laughter,  indeed,  there  is  little 
found  throughout  these  stories.  There 
is  little  ring  of  it  throughout  these  peo¬ 
ple’s  lives.  It  seems  to  be  rsatter  for 
contentment  if  they  are  left  to  follow  a 
trade  in  peace  and  remain  faithful  to 
the  laws  of  their  austere  religion.  Each 
home  has  occasion  for  special  gratitude 
if  injustice  and  injury  spend  themselves 
outside  the  Ghetto  and  do  not  enter  the 
sanctuary  to  profane  it  ;  if  no  daughter 
is  insulted  and  no  son  impressed.  For 
a  soldier  is  no  longer  a  Jew:  he  has  eaten 
strange  food,  and  worked  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement. 

The  wealth  accumulated  by  a  Jew 
cannot  affect  his  social  position  ;  even 
when  he  buys  the  estates  of  a  bankrupt 
noble  and  lives  on  them,  the  deepest  in¬ 
sult  he  can  offer  his  Polish  debtors  is  to 
ask  them  to  dinner.  The  education 
within  the  reach  of  Jews  is  superficial 
and  insufficient.  Their  great  natural  in¬ 
telligence  is  concentrated  on  money¬ 
getting,  for  centuries  the  only  pleasure 
left  to  them.  In  most  cases  the  women 
are  as  industrious  and  sober  as  the  men  ; 
they  are  faithful  wives  and  loving  moth¬ 
ers.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions. 
Esther  Frendenthal  flies  from  her  home 
with  a  Christian  lover  to  escape  the 
bridegroom  her  father  has  chosen.  The 
millionnaire  of  Barnow  refuses  his  daugh¬ 
ter  the  education  she  desires  and  sends 
her  to  weigh  sugar  and  serve  groceries 
in  his  shop.  Paul  de  Kock  is  her  only 
intellectual  food — provided  by  a  Polish 
lady  who  dees  not  think  the  morality  of 
a  Jewess  worth  preservation  or  capable 
of  it.  When  old  Moses  Frendenthal  cel¬ 
ebrates  Esther’s  engagement  her  will  is 
enervated,  her  mind  besmirched.  Even 
the  frivolous  woman  who  lent  her  the 
objectionable  books  pities  the  girl’s  mis¬ 
erable  face  at  the  engagement  feast,  and 
she  remonstrates  with  the  old  man. 
“  Excuse  me,  you  do  not  understand,” 
he  says  ;  ”  we  manage  these  affairs  differ¬ 
ently.  With  us  the  egg  is  not  wiser 
than  the  hen.  And  then,  thank  God. 
we  know  none  of  that  nonsense  about 
love  and  such  like.  We  only  consider 
two  things  necessary  to  a  marriage — 
health  and  money.  In  this  case  there 
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is  no  lack  of  either.”  Before  the  wed¬ 
ding-day  arrives  the  house  is  one  of  sor¬ 
row  and  desolation.  Esther  is  mourned 
as  if  she  were  dead,  and  a  tombstone  is 
set  on  her  empty  grave.  Her  name  is 
never  spoken  until  she  is  found  dead  of 
starvation  outside  Frendenthal’s  house. 
Deserted  by  her  lover  sne  wanders  back 
to  die  on  the  threshold  of  her  old  home 
in  the  sound  of  her  father's  curse. 

‘‘  A  Child  of  Atonement  ”  turns  on  a 
cruel  and  barbarous  superstition.  When 
the  cholera  was  at  its  height  in  Barnow 
the  Rabbi  of  Sadagora  recommended 
the  celebration  of  e.xpiatory  marriages 
amid  the  newly-dug  graves  of  the  Jewisn 
churchyard.  This  great  medicine-man 
comes  forward  frequently.  He  performs 
miracles,  accepts  the  becjuests  of  fathers 
who  have  cursed  their  children,  and  gen¬ 
erally  wages  war  on  the  side  of  fraud 
and  darkness.  His  son  and  worthy  suc¬ 
cessor  declares  that  these  marriages  are 
sacrifices  to  the  Lord,  and  that  the  hus¬ 
bands  and  wives,  as  well  as  their  off¬ 
spring,  shall  be  accursed  in  His  sight. 
A  poor  widow,  who  has  lost  her  husband 
and  two  out  of  three  children,  sees  her 
little  girl  fall  very  ill.  The  doctor  is 
away,  and  the  Rabbi  refuses  to  bless  it ; 
the  men  and  woman  who  stream  in  and 
out  of  the  room  seem  to  watch  for  the 
child’s  death.  The  cholera  is  coming 
again,  and  if  God  will  accept  this  sacri¬ 
fice  man  had  better  not  interfere.  At 
last  a  good  and  charitable  old  woman 
persuades  the  agonized  mother  to  travel 
to  Sadagora  and  plead  with  the  Rabbi 
himself  for  the  life  of  her  child.  With 
a  breaking  heart  she  bids  her  Leah  good- 
by,  and  begins  the  weary  journey. 
When,  during  the  journey,  she  closes 
her  eyes,  she  sees  the  sick-bed  of  her 
child,  and  the  little  thing  stretching  out 
its  arms  to  her — in  vain.  She  hears 
herself  imploring  the  Rabbi  to  be  pitiful 
— but  he  is  hard  and  cold,  and  she  goes 
back  again  to  find  a  grave  ;  or  the  vision 
changes,  and  he  is  kind  and  merciful — 
yet  when  she  gets  home  Leah  is  dead. 
And  the  autumn  wind  over  the  heath 
sounds  like  a  dying  voice  ;  and  her  child 
is  left  to  strangers  in  its  bitterest  hour. 
Halfway  the  coach  reaches  a  halting- 
place,  and  Miriam’s  misery  becomes  un¬ 
bearable.  Instead  of  proceeding  to  Sad¬ 
agora  she  begs  some  charitable  stran¬ 
gers  to  take  her  back  with  them  to  Bar¬ 


now.  She  arrives  just  in  time  to  save 
her  child’s,  life  by  natural  means,  and 
as  the  jews  consider  that  God  has  worked 
a  miracle  instead  of  the  Rabbi  they  do 
not  resent  the  love  that  has  outwitted 
death. 

Whenever  he  sees  an  opportunity 
Franzos  holds  up  to  reprobation  the  cus¬ 
tom  among  the  Polish  Jews  of  marrying 
their  children  in  early  youth  without  the 
slightest  reference  to  their  wishes.  It  is 
the  recognition  of  this  as  a  crime  that 
determines  the  conduct  of  the  husband 
in  ‘‘  According  to  a  Higher  Law” — per¬ 
haps  the  most  beautiful  story  that  Fran¬ 
zos  has  written.  In  all  his  work  the 
setting  is  so  new,  the  treatment  so  origi¬ 
nal,  that  the  temptation  is  to  dwell  on 
these  obvious  merits.  Here  he  handles 
a  situation  as  old  as  humanity  with  the 
utmost  skill,  and  shirks  no  difhculties, 
because  he  can  master  them.  Barely 
stated,  the  plot  seems  the  essence  of 
mere  melodrama.  A  wealthy  young  Jew 
marries  a  poor  and  beautiful  girl.  They 
are  happy  in  a  humdrum  way,  until  the 
wife  falls  in  love  with  a  Polish  noble¬ 
man.  The  husband  gives  her  up  peace¬ 
ably,  on  condition  of  her  marriage  with 
the  Christian — an  act  of  sacrifice  that  at 
first  sight  savors  of  weak  irresponsibili¬ 
ty.  Yet  this  is  not  so  :  Nathan  Golden- 
stein  is  a  hero  whose  determination  is 
unfailing  and  whose  sense  only  serves  to 
direct  his  self-denial.  He  sees  that  a 
great  sorrow  must  come  on  one  of  them, 
and  as  a  matter  of  course  he  quietly  takes 
it  upon  himself.  After  the  first  blaze  of 
passion  his  attitude  to  his  wife  is  still 
one  of  tender  and  thoughtful  protection. 
Through  a  long  night  he  struggles  with 
his  conscience  and  with  his  love  for  the 
beautiful  woman  who  by  a  lower  law  is 
his,  and  then  he  decides  what  to  do. 
He  goes  to  the  Pole  and  makes  sure  of 
his  acting  honorably. 

“  I  do  not  doubt  your  intentions,”  he 
said.  ”  You  are  a  good  man.  But  you 
are  an  official,  a  Christian,  a  noble. 
She  is  only  a  Jewess.  You  are  educat¬ 
ed,  Chane  is  not.  There  are  certain 
things  you  have  to  consider.  Perhaps 
you  will  let  these  considerations  deter¬ 
mine  you,  and  then  the  woman  will  be 
plunged  in  shame  .and  misery.  I  must 
guard  against  that,  because  Chane  was 
my  wife,  and  directly  this  affair  with  you 
is  made  public  her  father  and  the  whole 
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congregation  will  turn  their  backs  on  her, 
and  she  will  be  quite  forsaken.  And 
then  I  must  look  after  Chane,  because  I — 
But  that  is  nothing  to  you.  So  one  thing 
I  tell  you.  short  and  clear,  if  you  do  not 
marry  Chane  I  will  kill  you,  so  help  me 
God  !  You  are  a  circuit  judge  :  I  am 
only  a  Jew.  You  have  a  hundred  ways 
of  disarming  me,  but  I  will  keep  my 
word  for  all  that." 

The  judge  turned  pale,  and  raised  his 
hand  as  if  in  protest ;  but  Nathan  got  up 
and  interrupted  him  sharply.  “  Take 
no  oath.  Keep  your  word,  so  that  I 
need  not  keep  mine.  In  a  few  days  we 
shall  be  divorced.  If  you  wish  Chane 
to  remain  any  longer  in  my  house  I  have 
no  objection  for  a  few’  weeks.  But 
once  more  :  if  within  two  months  Chane 
is  not  your  wife  you  are  a  dead  man. 
Farewell.” 

Nathan  Goldenstein  became  the  rich¬ 
est  man  in  the  neighborhood  ;  but  his 
busy  life  was  overshadowed  by  his 
sorrow  and  his  atonement.  His  great 
wealth  went  to  Chane’s  boys. 

“  Baron  Schmule”  is  a  story  of  Jew¬ 
ish  steadfastness  and  endurance.  It 
follows  the  fortunes  of  a  boy  who  begins 
life  as  a  peddlar  of  sweetmeats  in  the 
Ghetto,  and  ends  it  as  baron,  Christian, 
landowner,  millionnaire.  Through  the 
years  of  bitter  privation  and  incessant 
work,  the  motive  that  spurs  his  flagging 
courage  and  keeps  alive  his  resolve  is 
the  hope  of  revenge.  Though  his  apos¬ 
tasy  brings  with  it  divorce  from  a  belov¬ 
ed  wife  he  even  becomes  a  Christian  ; 
because  in  those  days  no  Jew  could  be  a 
landowner  in  Gallicia,  and  his  determi¬ 
nation  is  to  buy  the  estates  of  the  drunk¬ 
en  and  bankrupt  vagabond  who  once 
cruelly  injured  him. 

In  ”  The  Picture  of  Christ”  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Bocher  (bachelor)  David  is 
interesting  and  drawn  with  care.  The 
writer's  memory  dwells  with  affectionate 
reverence  on  the  admirable  qualities  of 
his  old  teacher,  on  his  mysterious  and 
melancholy  personality,  and  on  the 
beauty  of  his  face.  The  silent  scholarly 
man  who  has  renounced  a  great  career 
to  do  a  doctor’s  work  amid  the  dirt 
and  disease  of  the  Ghetto,  is  the  only 
man  the  Christian  boys  do  not  hurl  mud 
at  and  abuse.  The  ghost  of  an  old  love- 
story  arises  to  ruffle  his  calm,  but  the  un¬ 
expected  rencontre  only  deepens  his  de¬ 


votion  to  the  needy,  and  clenches  his 
determination  to  give  them  all  his  time 
and  strength. 

In  the  Jewish  cemetery  the  ”  gute 
Ort,”  the  rich  man’s  gravestone  only 
differs  from  the  poor  man’s  in  size,  and 
perhaps  in  the  comparison  of  the  adjec¬ 
tives  that  describe  the  virtues  of  the  de¬ 
ceased.  The  belief  is  that  at  the  sound¬ 
ing  of  the  last  trumpet  the  angel  of  life 
will  arise  and  go  from  stone  to  stone  call¬ 
ing  the  wicked  to  punishment  and  the 
just  to  everlasting  bliss  ;  but  when  there 
is  no  name  the  angel  may  pass  by.  So 
a  stone  "  without  inscription”  is  of  deep 
significance.  It  bears  witness  to  a  sinner 
who  has  incurred  the  most  awful  of  Jew¬ 
ish  curses — ”  His  name  shall  not  be  re¬ 
membered” — and  whose  liest  hope  is 
annihilation. 

The  objection  that  the  Jews  had  to 
bringing  their  criminals  before  a  Chris¬ 
tian  court,  and  their  fashion  of  judging 
within  the  Ghetto  and  inflicting  punish¬ 
ment,  has  been  alluded  to.  Not  only  did 
they  hate  to  cast  additional  disgrace  on 
the  national  name,  but  some  offences 
would  have  found  no  precedent  in*any 
Christian  penal  code.  How  would  any 
government  have  punished  the  old  sol¬ 
dier  who  was  discovered  eating  sausages 
on  the  Day  of  Atonement  ?  or  the  poor 
shoemaker  who  prayed  to  a  picture  of 
Christ  and  answered  the  Rabbi  in  a  spir¬ 
it  of  agnosticism  that  went  near  to  cost 
him  his  life  ?  And  the  beautiful  mother 
buried  between  her  boy  babies,  who 
dragged  father  and  husband  down  to 
damnation  with  her — what  had  she  done 
to  bring  the  dreadful  curse  on  her 
head  ? — Leah,  with  the  long  hair,  the 
most  beautiful  Jewess  in  Barnow.  Un¬ 
like  the  rest  of  her  race  she  was  a 
blonde,  with  rosy  cheeks  and  deep  blue 
eyes  and  splendid  golden  hair  that  fell 
around  her  shoulders  and  below  her 
knees  like  a  mantle  of  gold.  She  was 
the  spoiled  darling  of  her  home  as  well 
as  the  beauty  of  the  town — so  spoiled 
and  wilful  that  one  lover  after  the  other 
was  dismissed,  and  yet  her  parents  did 
not  interfere.  The  old  marriage  agent 
used  to  say,  ”  I  hope  to  live  until  two 
things  come  to  pass — I^eah’s  marriage 
and  the  coming  of  the  Messias.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  last  is  more  likely  than  the 
first.”  In  the  end  she  fixed  her  choice 
on  Ruben  Rosemann,  a  handsome,  well- 
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educated  man,  suspected  of  liberal 
ideas.  Before  the  marriage  the  young 
people  had  a  long  and  mysterious  inter* 
view,  and  the  parents  heard  Ruben 
make  his  bride  a  solemn  promise,  but 
what  it  was  remained  a  secret.  Leah 
looked  more  beautiful  than  ever  under  • 
the  marriage  canopy,  though  her  most 
brilliant  ornament  had  disappeared.  It 
is  the  Jewish  law  that  a  woman  must  cut 
off  her  hair  (just  before  her  marriage) 
and  cover  her  head  with  the  “  scheitei,” 
a  silken  or  woollen  cap.  The  union  was 
a  happy  one,  but  two  children  died  di¬ 
rectly  after  they  were  born.  The  Rabbi 
asked  I.eah  if  she  was  conscious  of  any 
secret  sin.  She  turned  pale,  but  firmly 
answered  No.  Just  before  the  birth  of 
her  child  she  insisted,  though  her  hus¬ 
band  and  her  physician  both  forbade  it, 
on  spending  the  Day  of  Atonement  in 
the  school  where  the  Jews  go  to  pray. 

That  was  to  be  her  ruin. 

The  air  of  the  old  school  is  never  ex¬ 
actly  impregnated  with  the  spices  of  Ara- 
by,  but  on  this  occasion  there  prevails  a 
suffocating  and  poisonous  stench  arising 
from  the  innumerable  wax  candles  and 
from  the  breath  of  so  many  people  who 
pray  there  for  hours,  weep,  and,  unfort¬ 
unately,  perspire.  It  was  an  atmosphere 
in  which  the  healthiest  person  might 
faint  away  ;  all  the  more  a  delicate  per¬ 
son  in  Leah’s  state  of  health.  She  lost 
consciousness,  and  with  a  low  cry  sank 
from  the  stool  on  which  she  had  been 
kneeling.  The  women  pressed  forward 
and  attended  to  her.  They  loosened  her 
clothes,  and  held  twenty  smelling  bottles 
to  her  nose  at  once.  But  suddenly  they 
flew  back  like  lightning — a  resounding 
shriek  from  a  hundred  voices,  and  then 
silence,  the  silence  of  deepest  horror. 

Leah’s  “  scheitei  ”  had  got  pushed 
aside,  and  from  under  it  streamed  un¬ 
checked  the  closely  packed-away  hair, 
and  lay  like  a  cloud  of  light  about  her 
face  that  looked  beautiful  and  pale  as 
death.' 

That  had  been  Leah’s  secret. 

Ruben  was  able  to  rescue  her  from 
the  furious  crowd  that  was  ready  to 
lynch  her  on  the  spot ;  but  the  vengeance 
of  the  congregation  pursued  them  both, 
and  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  poor  young 
wife  was  a  tragic  one. 

As  long  as  Franzos  keeps  to  short 
sketches  and  stories  he  is  eminently 


successful.  The  author’s  strong  point 
is  his  intimate  knowledge  of  these  half- 
barbaric  lands  and  people,  and  he  is 
at  his  best  among  the  Polish  Jews.  Their 
social  and  political  position  and  marked 
national  character  afford  a  setting  that 
stands  above  the  need  of  high  season¬ 
ing. 

If  any  corrupt  official,  or  unjust 
steward,  finds  Western  Europe  too  hot 
for  him,  let  him  seek  office  under  Aus¬ 
trian  rule  in  Ciallicia.  He  may  trample 
on  the  whole  Decalogue,  and  no  one 
will  find  fault  with  him  unless  some  par¬ 
ticularly  virtuous  peasant  turns  Hajda- 
mak  and  takes  the  law  into  his  own  hands; 
in  which  case  the  brigand  captain  may 
pay  him  a  midnight  visit,  from  which  he 
will  not  recover.  In  the  beginning  of 
“  A  Fight  for  Right,”  Taras  Barabola 
is  the  god  of  village  idolatry.  He  is  as 
mild  as  a  lamb,  as  just  as  a  judge,  of 
angelic  goodness,  and  superhuman 
strength.  The  unjust  steward  and  the 
corrupt  official  of  the  story  manage,  by 
perjury  and  bribery,  to  win  a  suit  that 
Taras  brings  against  them  for  the  public 
good.  So  the  Ruthene  peasant  goes  to 
Vienna  to  lay  his  cause  before  the  Em¬ 
peror.  Here  is  a  situation  that  the  giants 
of  fiction  have  made  their  own,  and  in 
using  it  an  author  must  suggest  compar¬ 
ison  with  mighty  shades.  Franzos  avails 
himself  of  the  impressions  made  by  a 
great  city  on  the  rural  mind,  but  he 
hardly  throws  new  light  on  an  experience 
that  has  been  often  described.  He 
brings  into  prominence  the  hero’s  grad- 
ual'conviction  that  the  question  of  such 
overwhelming  importance  to  himself 
means  just  nothing  to  this  bustling 
world,  and  he  succeeds  in  interesting  us 
in  the  dogged  patience  of  the  man,  and 
the  dumb  misery  with  which  he  waits 
weeks  and  months  before  an  audience 
is  granted.  There  is  no  suspense  as  to 
his  success,  for  Taras  comes  home  with 
despair  in  his  face,  and  is  his  own  histo¬ 
rian.  He  is  not  even  civilized  enough 
to  feel  grateful  for  the  imperial  admira¬ 
tion  of  his  costume  and  the  imperial 
curiosity  about  his  furs  and  boots.  It 
is  after  this  that  he  enters  on  his  duties 
as  Avenger,  and  we  have  scenes  of 
bloodshed  that  would  make  the  fortune 
of  a  melodrama. 

It  is,  however,  as  a  guide  in  an  unfa¬ 
miliar  world  that  English  readers  will  fol- 
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low  Franzos.  Like  the  magician  of  fairy 
stories,  who  could  summon  any  scene 
into  his  magic  mirror,  he  offers  a  sight 
of  lives  and  interests  that  few  of  us 
could  peep  at  without  him.  Such  su¬ 
perficial  phases  as  the  mirror'  would 
reveal  or  the  ordinary  tourist  observe, 
he  sketches  with  effect.  He  lays  stress 
on  the  physical  conditions  under  which 
the  people  he  writes  of  live,  and  v/e  are 
made  familiar  w’ith  their  country.  The 
endless  heaths  stretch  far  away  to  the 
foot  of  the  Carpathians  that  form  the 
horizon  like  a  bank  of  never-changing 
storm  clouds.  The  Fruth  winds  capri¬ 


ciously  through  the  plains  past  cornfields 
and  woods  and  common  lands  ;  in  the 
town  of  Barnow  the  unclean  air  of  the 
Ghetto  oppresses  us  ;  the  close  and  dirty 
streets  defile  us.  Local  color  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  his  purpose  as  a  background,  but 
intricate  architectural  details,  or  studies 
of  atmospheric  effects  that  read  like  a 
carefully  kept  diary  of  the  weather, 
would  be  out  of  relation  to  what  he  has 
to  say.  All  his  thought  and  care  and 
power  he  concentrates  on  giving  a  true 
picture  of  this  barbarous  life  to  Western 
Europe. — Cornhill  Magazine. 


THE  BRIGAND’S  BRIDE  :  AN  ADVENTURE  IN  SOUTHERN  ITALY. 


The  Italian  peninsula  during  the  years 
1 859-60-6  r,  offered  a  particularly  temp¬ 
ting  field  for  adventure  to  ardent  spirits 
in  search  of  excitement ;  and,  attracted 
partly  by  my  sympathy  with  the  popular 
movement,  and  partly  by  that  simple 
desire,  which  gives  so  much  zest  to  the 
life  of  youth,  of  risking  it  on  all  possible 
occasions,  I  had  taken  an  active  part, 
chiefly  as  an  officious  spectator,  in  all 
the  principal  events  of  those  stirring 
years.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  1862  that 
I  found  matters  beginning  to  settle  down 
to  a  degree  that  threatened  monotony  ; 
and  with  the  termination  of  the  winter 
gayeties  at  Naples  and  the  close  of  the 
San  Carlo,  I  seriously  bethought  me  of 
accepting  the  offer  of  a  naval  friend, 
who  was  about  to  engage  in  blockade¬ 
running,  and  offered  to  land  me  in  the 
Confederate  States,  when  a  recrudes¬ 
cence  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
brigand  bands  in  Calabria  induced  me  to 
turn  my  attention  in  that  direction. 
The  first  question  I. had  to  consider  was, 
whether  I  should  enjoy  myself  most  by 
joining  the  brigands,  or  the  troops  which 
were  engaged  in  suppressing  them.  As 
the  former  aspired  to  a  political  char¬ 
acter,  and  called  themselves  patriotic 
bands  fighting  for  their  Church,  their 
country,  and  their  king — the  refugee 
monarch  of  Naples — one  could  espouse 
their  cause  without  exactly  laying  one’s 
self  open  to  the  charge  of  being  a  ban¬ 
dit  ;  but  it.  was  notorious  in  point  of 
fact  that  the  bands  cared  for  neither  the 
Pope  nor  the  exiled  King  nor  their  an¬ 


nexed  country,  but  committed  the  most 
abominable  atrocities  in  the  names  of  all 
the  three,  for  the  simple  purpose  of  fill¬ 
ing  their  pockets.  I  foresaw  not  only 
extreme  difficulty  in  being  accepted  as  a 
member  of  the  fraternity,  more  espe¬ 
cially  as  I  had  hitherto  been  identified 
with  the  Garibaldians ;  but  also  the 
probability  of  finding  myself  compro¬ 
mised  by  acts  from  which  my  conscience 
would  revolt,  and  for  which  my  life 
would  in  all  likelihood  pay.  the  forfeit. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  could  think  of  no 
friend  among  the  officers  of  the  Bersag- 
lieri  and  cavalry  regiments,  then  engaged 
in  brigand-hunting  in  the  Capitanata 
and  Basilicata,  to  whom  I  could  apply 
for  an  invitation  to  join  them. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  trust  to  the  chapter  of  acci¬ 
dents  ;  and  armed  with  a  knapsack,  a 
sketch-book,  and  an  air-gun,  took  my 
seat  one  morning  in  the  Foggia  diligence 
with  the  vague  idea  of  getting  as  near 
the  scene  of  operations  as  possible,  and 
seeing  what  would  turn  up.  The  air- 
gun  was  not  so  much  a  weapon  of 
offence  or  defence  as  a  means  of  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  inhabitants.  It  had  the 
innocent  appearance  of  rather  a  thick 
walking-cane,  with  a  little  brass  trigger 
projecting ;  and  in  the  afternoon  I 
would  join  the  group  sitting  in  front  of 
the  chemist’s,  which,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  is  generally  a  sort  of  open-air 
club  in  a  small  Neapolitan  town,  or 
stroll  into  the  single  modest  cafeoi  which 
it  might  possibly  boast,  and  toy  ab- 
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stractedly  with  the  trigger.  This,  to¬ 
gether  with  my  personal  appearance — 
for  do  what  1  would,  I  could  never  make 
myself  look  like  a  Neapolitan — would  be 
certain  to  attract  attention,  and  some 
one  bolder  than  the  rest  would  make 
himself  the  spokesman,  and  politely  ask 
me  whether  the  cane  in  my  hand  was  an 
umbrella  or  a  fishing-rod  ;  or\  which  I 
would  amiably  reply  that  it  was  a  gun, 
and  that  I  should  have  much  pleasure  in 
exhibiting  my  skill  and  the  method  of  its 
operation  to  the  assembled  company. 
'Then  the  whole  party  would  follow  me 
to  an  open  space,  and  I  would  call  for  a 
pack  of  cards,  and  possibly— for  I  was  a 
good  shot  in  those  days — pink  the  ace 
of  hearts  at  fifteen  paces.  At  any  rate 
my  performances  usually  called  forth 
plaudits,  and  this  involved  a  further  in¬ 
terchange  of  compliments  and  explana¬ 
tions,  and  the  production  of  my  sketch- 
l>ook,  which  soon  procured  me  the  ac- 
({uaintance  of  some  ladies  and  an  invita¬ 
tion  as  an  English  artist  to  the  house  of 
some  respectable  citizen. 

So  it  happened  that,  getting  out  of  the 
diligence  before  it  reached  Foggia,  I 
struck  south,  and  wandered  for  some 
days  from  one  little  town  to  another, 
being  always  hospitably  entertained, 
whether  there  happened  to  be  an  albergo 
or  not,  at  private  houses,  seeing  in  this 
way  more  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  inhabitants  than  would  have  been 
otherwise  possible,  gaining  much  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  haunts  of  the  brigands, 
the  whereabouts  of  the  troops,  and  hear¬ 
ing  much  local  gossip  generally.  The 
ignorance  of  the  most  respectable  classes 
at  this  period  was  astounding  ;  it  has 
doubtless  all  changed  since.  I  have 
been  at  a  town  of  2000  inhabitants,  not 
one  of  whom  took  in  a  newspaper  ;  the 
whole  population,  therefore,  was  in  as 
])rofound  ignorance  of  what  was  trans¬ 
piring  in  the  rest  of  the  world  as  if  they 
had  been  in  Nova  Zembla.  I  have 
stayed  with  a  mayor  who  did  not  know 
that  England  was  an  island  ;  I  have 
been  the  guest  of  a  citizen  who  had 
never  heard  of  Scotland,  and  to  whom, 
therefore,  my  nationality  was  an  enigma  ; 
but  I  never  met  any  one — I  mean  of  this 
same  class — who  had  not  heard  of  Pal¬ 
merston.  He  was  supposed  by  some  to 
be  an  exporter  of  firearms  on  a  very 
large  scale,  as  many  guns  with  the  stamp 


“  Palmer  &  Son  ”  had  found  their  wiy 
into  Italy — and  by  all,  to  be  the  arbiter 
upon  whose  word  hung  the  fate  of  the 
nation.  He  was  a  mysterious  person¬ 
age,  execrated  by  the  “  blacks”  and 
adored  by  the  ”  reds.”  And  I  shone 
with  a  reflected  lustre  as  the  citizen  of  a 
country  of  which  he  was  the  Prime 
Minister.  As  a  consequence,  we  had 
political  discussions,  which  were  pro¬ 
tracted  far  into  the  night,  for  the  prin¬ 
cipal  meal  of  the  twenty-four  hours  was 
a  10  o’clock  P.M  supper,  at  which,  after 
the  inevitable  macaroni,  were  many  un¬ 
wholesome  dishes,  such  as  salads  made 
of  thistles,  cows’  udders,  and  other 
delicacies,  which  deprived  one  of  all  de¬ 
sire  for  sleep.  Notwithstanding  which, 
we  rose  early,  my  hostess  and  the  ladies 
of  the  establishment  appearing  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day  in  the  most  extreme 
dishabille.  Indeed,  on  one  occasion 
when  I  was  first  introduced  into  the 
family  of  a  respectable  citizen,  and 
shown  into  my  bedroom,  I  mistook  one 
of  two  females  who  were  making  the  bed 
for  the  servant,  and  was  surprised  to  see 
her  hand  a  little  douceur  I  gave  her  as 
an  earnest  of  attention  on  her  part  to 
the  other  with  a  smile.  She  soon  after¬ 
ward  went  to  bed  ;  we  all  did,  from  ir 
A  .M.  till  about  3  P.M.,  at  which  hour  I 
was  horrified  to  meet  her  arrayed  in 
silks  and  satins,  when  she  kindly  took 
me  a  drive  with  her  in  a  carriage  and 
pair,  and  with  a  coachman  in  livery. 

It  was  by  this  simple  means,  and  by 
thus  imposing  myself  upon  the  hospital¬ 
ity  of  these  unsophisticated  people,  that 
I  worked  my  way  by  slow  degrees,  chiefly 
on  foot,  into  the  part  of  the  country  I 
desired  to  visit  ;  and  I  trust  that  I  in  a 
measure  repaid  them  for  it  by  the  stores 
of  information  which  I  imparted  to 
them,  and  of  which  they  stood  much  in 
need,  and  by  little  sketches  of  their 
homes  and  the  surrounding  scenery, 
with  which  I  presented  them.  I  was, 
indeed,  dependent  in  some  measure  for 
hospitality  of  this  description,  as  I  had 
taken  no  money  with  me,  partly  because, 
to  tell  the  truth,  I  had  scarcely  got  any, 
and  partly  because  1  was  afraid  of  being 
robbed  by  brigands  of  the  little  I  had. 
I  therefore  eschewed  the  character  of  a 
milordo  I nglese  ;  but  I  never  succeeded 
in  dispelling  all  suspicion  that  I  might 
not  be  a  nephew  of  the  Queen,  or  at 
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least  a  very  near  relative  of  “  Palmer¬ 
ston”  in  disguise.  It  was  so  natural, 
seeing  what  a  deep  interest  both  her 
Majesty  and  the  Prime  Minister  took,  in 
Italy,  that  they  should  send  someone 
incognito  whom  they  could  trust  to  tell 
them  all  about  it. 

Meantime,  I  was  not  surprised,  when 
I  came  to  know  the  disposition  of  the 
inhabitants,  at  the  success  of  brigand¬ 
age.  It  has  never  been  my  fortune  be¬ 
fore  or  since  to  live  among  such  a  timid 
population.  One  day  at  a  large  town  a 
leading  landed  proprietor  received  no¬ 
tice  that  if  he  did  not  pay  a  certain  sum 
in  black-mail — I  forget  at  this  distance 
of  time  the  exact  amount — his  farm  or 
masseria  would  be  robbed.  This  farm, 
which  was  in  fact  a  handsome  country- 
house,  was  distant  about  ten  miles  from 
the  town.  He  therefore  made  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  citizens  that  they  should  arm 
themselves,  and  help  him  to  defend  his 
property,  as  he  had  determined  not  to 
pay,  and  had  taken  steps  to  be  informed 
as  to  the  exact  date  when  the  attack 
was  to  be  made  in  default  of  payment. 
More  than  300  citizens  enrolled  them¬ 
selves  as  willing  to  turn  out  in  arms. 
On  the  day  preceding  the  attack  by  the 
brigands,  a  rendezvous  was  given  to 
these  300  on  the  great  square  for  five  in 
the  morning,  and  thither  I  accordingly 
repaired,  unable,  however,  to  induce  my 
host  to  accompany  me,  although  he  had 
signed  as  a  volunteer.  On  reaching  the 
rendezvous,  I  found  the  landed  proprie¬ 
tor  and  a  friend  who  was  living  with 
him,  and  about  ten  minutes  afterward 
two  other  volunteers  strolled  up.  Five 
was  all  we  could  muster  out  of  300.  It 
was  manifestly  useless  to  attempt  any¬ 
thing  with  so  small  a  force,  and  no  argu¬ 
ments  could  induce  any  of  the  others  to 
turn  out  ;  so  the  unhappy  gentleman 
had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the 
brigands  had  punctually  pillaged  his 
place,  carrying  off  all  his  live  stock  on 
the  very  day  and  at  the  very  hour  they 
said  they  would.  As  for  the  inhabitants 
venturing  any  distance  from  town,  ex¬ 
cept  under  military  escort,  such  a  thing 
was  unknown,  and  all  communication 
with  Naples  was  for  some  time  virtually 
intercepted.  I  was  regarded  as  a  sort 
of  monomaniac  of  recklessness,  because 
I  ventured  on  a  solitary  walk  of  a  mile 
or  two  in  search  of  a  sketch — an  act  of 


no  great  audacity  on  my  part,  for  I  had 
walked  through  various  parts  of  the 
country  without  seeing  a  brigand,  and 
found  it  difficult  to  realize  that  there 
was  any  actual  danger  in  strolling  a  mile 
from  a  moderately  large  town. 

Emboldened  by  impunity,  I  was 
tempted  one  day  to  follow  up  a  most  ro¬ 
mantic  glen  in  search  of  a  sketch,  when 
I  came  upon  a  remarkably  handsome 
peasant  girl,  driving  a  donkey  before 
her  loaded  with  wood.  My  sudden  ap¬ 
pearance  on  the  narrow  path  made  the 
animal  shy  against  a  projecting  piece  of 
rock,  off  which  he  rebounded  to  the 
edge  of  the  path,  which,  giving  way, 
precipitated  him  and  his  load  down  the 
ravine.  He  was  brought  up  unhurt 
against  a  bush  some  twenty  feet  below, 
the  fagots  of  wood  being  scattered  in  his 
descent Hn  all  directions.  For  a  mo¬ 
ment  the  girls  large  fierce  eyes  flashed 
upon  mf  with  anger  ;  but  the  impetuos¬ 
ity  with  which  1  went  headlong  aHer  the 
donkey,  with  a  view  of  repairing  my 
error,  and  the  absurd  attempts  1  made 
to  reverse  the  position  of  his  feet,  which 
were  in  the  air,  converted  her  indigna¬ 
tion  into  a  hearty  fit  of  laughter,  as,  see¬ 
ing  that  the  animal  was  apparently  un¬ 
injured,  she  scrambled  down  to  my  as¬ 
sistance.  By  our  united  efforts  we  at 
last  succeeded  in  hoisting  the  donkey 
up  to  the  path,  and  then  1  collected  the 
wood  and  helped  her  to  load  it  again — 
an  operation  which  involved  a  frequent 
meeting  of  hands,  and  of  the  eyes,  which 
had  now  lost  the  ferocity  that  had  startled 
me  at  first,  and  seemed  getting  more  soft 
and  beaming  every  time  I  glanced  at 
them,  till  at  last,  producing  my  sketch¬ 
book,  I  ventured  to  remark,  “  Ah,  sig- 
norina,  what  a  picture  you  would  make  ! 
Now  that  the  ass  is  loaded,  let  me  draw 
you  before  we  part,  that  I  may  carry 
away  the  recollection  of  the  loveliest 
woman  !  have  seen.” 

”  First  draw  the  donkey,”  she  re¬ 
plied,  ”  that  I  may  carry  away  a  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  galantuomo  who  first  upset 
him  over  the  bank,  and  then  helped  me 
to  load  him.” 

■  Smiling  at  this  ambiguous  compliment, 
I  gave  her  the  sketch  she  desired,  and 
was  about  to  claim  my  reward,  when  she 
abruptly  remarked  : 

,  “  There  is  not  time  now  ;  it  is  getting 
late,  and  I  must  not  linger,  as  1  have 
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still  an  hour  to  go  before  reaching  home. 
How  is  it  that  you  are  not  afraid  to  be 
wandering  in  this  solitary  glen  by  your¬ 
self  ?  Do  you  not  know  the  risks  ?” 

“  I  have  heard  of  them,  but  I  do  not 
believe  in  them,”  I  said  ;  "  besides,  1 
should  be  poor  plunder  for  robbers.” 

”  But  you  have  friends,  who  would 
pay  to  ransom  you,  I  suppose,  if  you 
were  captured  ?” 

“  My  life  is  not  worth  a  hundred  scudi 
to  any  of  them,”  I  replied,  laughing  ; 
“  but  I  am  willing  to  forego  the  pleasure 
of  drawing  you  now,  bellissima,  if  you 
will  tell  me  where  you  live,  and  let  me 
come  and  paint  you  there  at  my  leisure.’  ’ 

“  You’re  a  brave  one,”  she  said,  with 
a  little  laugh  ;  ”  there  is  not  another 
man  in  all  Ascoli  who  would  dare  to  pay 
me  a  visit  without  an  escort  of  twenty 
soldiers.  But  I  am  too  grateful  for 
your  amiability  to  let  you  run  such  a 
risk.  AddiOy  Signor  Inglese.  There 
are  many  reasons  why  I  can’t  let  you 
draw  my  picture,  but  I  am  not  ungrate¬ 
ful,  see  !” — and  she  offered  me  her 
cneek,  on  which  I  instantly  imprinted  a 
chaste  and  fraternal  salute. 

“  Don’t  you  think  that  you’ve  seen 
the  last  of  me,  carissima,’  ’  I  called  out, 
as  she  turned  away.  “  I  shall  live  on 
the  memory  of  that  kiss  till  I  have  an 
opportunity  of  repeating  it.” 

And  as  I  watched  her  retreating  figure 
with  an  artist’s  eye,  I  was  struck  with 
its  grace  and  suppleness,  combined,  as  I 
had  observed  while  she  was  helping  me 
to  load  the  donkey,  with  an  unusual  de¬ 
gree  of  muscular  strength  for  a  woman. 

The  spot  at  which  this  episode  had 
taken  place  was  so  romantic,  that  I  de¬ 
termined  to  make  a  sketch  of  it,  and  the 
shades  of  evening  were  closing  in  so  fast 
that  they  warned  me  to  hurry  if  I  would 
reach  the  town  before  dark.  I  had  just 
finished  it,  and  was  stooping  to  pick  up 
my  air-gun,  when  I  heard  a  sudden  rush, 
and,  before  I  had  time  to  look  up,  I  was 
thrown  violently  forward  on  my  face, 
and  found  myself  struggling  in  the  em¬ 
brace  of  a  powerful  grasp,  from  which  I 
had  nearly  succeeded  in  freeing  myself, 
when  the  arms  which  were  clasping  me 
were  reinforced' by  several  more  pair, 
and  I  felt  a  rope  being  passed  round  iny 
body. 

“  All  right,  signors  !”  I  exclaimed  ; 
“  I  yield  to  superior  numbers.  You 
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need  not  pull  so  hard  ;  let  me  get  up, 
and  I  promise  to  go  with  you  quietly.” 

And  by  this  time  I  had  turned  suffi¬ 
ciently  on  my  back  to  see  that  four  men 
were  engaged  in  tying  me  up. 

“  Tie  his  elbows  together,  and  let  him 
get  up,”  said  one  ;  “he  is  not  armed. 
Here,  Giuseppe,  carry  his  stick  and 
paint-box,  while  I  feel  his  pockets. 
Corpo  di  Baccho !  twelve  bajocchi”  he 
exclaimed,  producing  those  copper  coins 
with  an  air  of  profound  disgust.  “  It  is 
to  be  hoped  he  is  worth  more  to  his 
friends.  Now,  young  man,  trudge,  and 
remember  that  the  first  sign  you  make 
of  attempting  to  run  away,  means  four 
bullets  through  you.” 

As  I  did  not  anticipate  any  real  dan¬ 
ger,  and  as  a  prolonged  detention  was  a 
matter  of  no  consequence  to  a  man  with¬ 
out  an  occupation,  I  stepped  forward 
with  a  light  heart,  rather  pleased  than 
otherwise  with  anticipations  of  the  brig¬ 
and’s  cave,  and  turning  over  in  my  mind 
whether  or  not  I  should  propose  to  join 
the  band. 

We  had  walked  an  hour,  and  it  had 
become  dark,  when  we  turned  off  the 
road,  up  a  narrow  path  that  led  between 
rocky  sides  to  a  glade,  at  the  extremity 
of  which,  under  an  overhanging  ledge, 
was  a  small  cottage,  with  what  seemed 
to  be  a  patch  of  garden  in  front. 

“  Ho  !  Anita  !”  called  out  the  man 
who  appeared  to  be  the  leader  of  the 
band,  “  open  !  We  have  brought  a 
friend  to  supper,  who  will  require  a 
night’s  lodgings.” 

An  old  woman  with  a  light  appeared, 
and  over  her  shoulder,  to  my  delight,  I 
saw  the  face  1  had  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  paint  so  shortly  before.  I  was  about 
to  recognize  her  with  an  exclamation, 
when  I  saw  a  hurried  motion  of  her  fin¬ 
ger  to  her  lip,  which  looked  a  natural 
gesture  to  the  casual  observer,  but  which 
I  construed  into  a  sign  of  prudence. 

“  Where  did  you  pick  him  up,  Crop- 
po  ?”  she  asked  carelessly.  “  He  ought 
to  be  worth  something.” 

“  Just  twelve  bajocchi,"  he  answered, 
with  a  sneering  laugh.  “  Come,  arnica 
mio,  you  will  have  to  give  us  the  names 
of  some  of  your  friends.” 

"  I  am  tolerably  intimate  with  his 
Holiness  the  Pope,  and  I  have  a  bowing 
acquaintance  with  the  King  of  Naples, 
whom  may  God  speedily  restore  to  his 
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own,”  I  replied,  in  a  light  and  airy  fash¬ 
ion,  which  seemed  exceedingly  to  exas¬ 
perate  the  man  called  Croppo. 

”  Oh,  yes,  we  know  all  about  that  ; 
we  never  catch  a  man  who  does  not  pro¬ 
fess  to  be  a  Nero  of  the  deepest  dye  in 
order  to  conciliate  our  sympathies.  It 
is  just  as  well  that  you  should  under¬ 
stand,  my  friend,  that  all  are  fish  who 
come  into  our  net.  The  money  of  the 
Pope’s  friends  is  quite  as  good  as  the 
money  of  Garibaldi's.  You  need  not 
hope  to  put  us  off  with  your  Italian 
friends  of  any  color  ;  what  we  want  is 
English  gold — good  solid  English  gold, 
and  plenty  of  it.” 

‘‘  Ah,”  said  I,  with  a  laugh,  ”  if  you  ’ 
did  but  know,  my  friend,  how  long  I 
have  wanted  it  too.  If  you  could  only 
suggest  an  Englishman  who  would  pay 
you  for  my  life,  I  would  write  to  him 
immediately,  and  we  would  go  halves  in 
the  ransom.  Hold,”  1  said,  a  bright 
idea  suddenly  striking  me,  ”  suppose  I 
were  to  write  to  my  Government — how 
would  that  do  ?” 

Croppo  was  evidently  puzzled  ;  my 
cheerful  and  unembarrassed  manner  ap¬ 
parently  perplexed  him.  He  had  a  sus¬ 
picion  that  I  was  even  capable  of  the 
audacity  of  making  a  fool  of  him,  and 
yet  that  proposition  about  the  Govern¬ 
ment  rather  staggered  him.  There 
might  be  something  in  it. 

”  Don’t  you  think,”  he  remarked 
grimly,  ”  it  would  add  to  the  effect  of 
your  communication  if  you  were  to  in¬ 
close  your  own  ears  in  your  letter  ?  I 
can  easily  supply  them  ;  and  if  you  are 
not  a  little  more  guarded  in  your  speech, 
you  may  possibly  have  to  add  your 
tongue.” 

“It  would  not  have  the  slightest 
effect,”  I  replied,  paying  no  heed  to 
this  threat ;  “  you  don’t  know  Palmer¬ 
ston  as  I  do.  If  you  wish  to  get  any¬ 
thing  out  of  him  you  must  be  excessively 
civil.  What  does  he  care  about  my 
ears  And  I  laughed  with  such  scorn¬ 
ful  contempt  that  Croppo  this  time  felt 
that  he  had  made  a  fool  of  himself  ;  and 
I  observed  the  lovely  girl  behind,  while 
the  corners  of  her  mouth  twitched  with 
suppressed  laughter,  make  a  sign  of  cau¬ 
tion. 

"^Per  Dio!"  he  exclaimed,  jumping 
up  with  fury,  “  understand.  Signor  In- 
glese,  that  Croppo  is  not  to  be  trifled 


with.  1  have  a  summary  way  of  treat¬ 
ing  disrespect,”  and  he  drew  a  long  and 
exceedingly  s'aarp-looking  two-edged 
knife. 

“  So  you  would  kill  the  goose” — -^nd 
I  certainly  am  a  goose,  I  reflected — 
“  that  may  lay  a  golden  egg.”  But  my 
allusion  was  lost  upon  him,  and  1  saw 
my  charmer  touch  her  forehead  signifi¬ 
cantly,  as  though  to  inr.ply  to  Croppo 
that  I  was  weak  in  the  upper  story. 

“  An  imbecile  without  friends  and 
twelve  bajocchi  in  his  pocket,”  he  mut¬ 
tered  savagely.  “  Perhaps  the  night 
without  food  will  restore  his  senses. 
Come,  fool  !”  and  he  roughly  pushed 
me  into  a  dark  little  chamber  adjoining. 
“  Here,  Valeria,  hold  the  light.’’ 

So  Valeria  was  the  name  of  the  hero¬ 
ine  of  the  donkey  episode.  As  she  held 
a  small  oil-lamp  aloft,  I  perceived  that 
the  room  in  which  I  was  to  spend  the 
night  had  more  the  appearance  of  a  cel¬ 
lar  than  a  chamber  ;  it  had  been  exca¬ 
vated  on  two  sides  from  the  bank,  on 
the  third  there  was  a  small  hole,  about 
six  inches  square,  apparently  communi¬ 
cating  with  another  room,  and  on  the 
fourth  was  the  door  by  which  1  had  en¬ 
tered,  and  which  opened  into  the  kitchen 
and  general  living  room  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.  There  was  a  heap  of  onions  run¬ 
ning  to  seed,  the  fagots  of  fire-wood 
which  Valeria  had  brought  that  after¬ 
noon,  and  an  old  cask  or  two. 

“  Won’t  you  give  him  some  kind  of  a 
bed  ?”  she  asked  Croppo. 

“  Bah  !  he  can  sleep  on  the  onions,” 
responded  that  worthy.  “  If  he  had 
been  more  civil  and  intelligent  he  should 
have  had  something  to  eat.  You  three,” 
he  went  on,  turning  to  the  other  men, 
“  sleep  in  the  kitchen,  and  watch  that 
the  prisoner  does  not  escape.  I'he 
door  has  a  strong  bolt  besides.  Come, 
Valeria.” 

And  the  pair  disappeared,  leavii.g  me 
in  a  dense  gloom,  strongly  pervaded  by 
an  odor  of  fungus  and  decaying  onion.. 
Groping  into  one  of  the  casks,  I  found 
some  straw,  and  spreading  it  on  a  piece 
of  plank,  I  prepared  to  pass  the  night 
sitting  with  my  back  to  the  driest  piece 
of  wall  I  could  find,  which  happened  to 
be  immediately  under  the  air-hole,  a  fort¬ 
unate  circumstance,  as  the  closeness 
was  often  stifling.  I  had  probably  been 
dozing  for  some  time  in  a  sitting  posi- 
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tion,  when  I  felt  something  tickle  the 
top  of  my  head.  The  idea  that  it  might 
be  a  large  spider  caused  me  to  start, 
when  stretching  up  my  hand,  it  came  in 
contact  with  what  seemed  to  be  a  rag, 
which  I  had  not  observed.  Getting 
carefully  up,  I  perceived  a  faint  light 
gleaming  through  the  aperture,  and  then 
saw  that  a  hand  was  protruded  through 
it,  apparently  waving  the  rag.  As  I  felt 
instinctively  that  the  hand  was  Valeria’s, 
I  seized  the  finger-tips,  which  was  all  I 
could  get  hold  of,  and  pressed  them  to 
my  lips.  They  were  quickly  drawn 
away,  and  then  the  whisper  reached  my 
ears : 

“  Are  you  hungry  ?" 

“Yes.” 

“  Then  eat  this,”  and  she  passed  me 
a  tin  pannikin  full  of  cold  macaroni, 
which  would  just  go  through  the  open- 

ing- 

“  Dear  Valeria,”  I  said,  with  my 
mouth  full,  “  how  good  and  thoughtful 
you  are  !” 

“  Hush  !  he’ll  hear.” 

“  Who  ?” 

“  Croppo.” 

"  Where  is  he  ?” 

“  Asleep  in  the  bed  just  behind  me.” 

“  How  do  you  come  to  be  in  his  bed¬ 
room  ?” 

“  Because  I’m  his  wife.” 

“  Oh  !”  A  long  pause  during  which  I 
collapsed  upon  my  straw  seat,  and  swal¬ 
lowed  macaroni  thoughtfully.  As  the 
result  of  my  meditations  —  “Valeria 
carissima’  ’ 

“  Hush  !  Yes.” 

“  Can’t  you  get  me  out  of  this  infernal 
den  ?” 

“  Perhaps,  if  they  all  three  sleep  in 
the  kitchen  ;  at  present  one  is  awake. 
Watch  for  my  signal,  and  if  they  all 
three  sleep,  I  will  manage  to  slip  the 
bolt.  Then  you  must  give  me  time  to 
get  back  into  bed,  and  when  you  hear 
me  snore  you  may  make  the  attempt. 
They  are  all  three  sleeping  on  the  floor, 
so  be  very  careful  where  you  tread  ;  I 
will  also  leave  the  front  door  a  little 
open,  so  that  you  can  slip  through  with¬ 
out  noise.” 

“  Dearest  Valeria  !” 

“Hush!  Yes.” 

“  Hand  me  that  cane — it  is  my  fish¬ 
ing-rod,  you  know — through  this  hole  ; 
you  can  leave  the  sketch-book  and  paint¬ 


box  under  the  tree  that  the  donkey  fell 
against — I  will  call  for  them  some  day 
soon.  And,  Valeria,  don’t  you  think 
we  could  make  our  lips  meet  through 
this  beastly  hole  ?” 

“  Impossible.  There’s  my  liand  ; 
heavens  !  Croppo  would  murder  me  if 
he  knew.  Now  keep  quiet  till  I  give 
the  signal.  Oh,  do  let  go  my  hand  !’’ 

“  Rernember,Valeria,  bellissima,  caris- 
sima,  whatever  happens,  that  1  love 
you.” 

But  I  don’t  think  she  heard  this,  and 
I  went  and  sat  on  the  onions  because  I 
could  see  the  hole  better,  and  the  smell 
of  them  kept  me  awake. 

It  was  at  least  two  hours  after  this 
that  the  faint  light  appeared  at  the  hole 
in  the  wall,  and  a  hand  was  pushed 
through.  I  rushed  at  the  finger-tips. 

“  Here’s  your  fishing-rod,”  she  said 
when  I  had  released  them,  and  she  had 
passed  me  my  air-gun.  “Now  be  very 
careful  how  you  tread.  There  is  one 
asleep  across  the  door,  but  you  can 
open  it  about  two  feet.  Then  step  over 
him  ;  then  make  for  a  gleam  of  moon¬ 
light  that  comes  through  the  crack  of 
the  front  door,  open  it  very  gently  and 
slip  out.  Addio,  caro  Jnglese';  mind  you 
wait  till  you  hear  me  snoring.” 

Then  she  lingered,  and  I  heard  a 
sigh. 

“  What  is  it,  sweet  Valeria?”  and  I 
covered  her  hand  with  kisses. 

“  I  wished  Croppo  had  blue  eyes  like 
you.” 

This  was  murmured  so  softly  that  I 
may  have  been  mistaken,  but  I’m  nearly 
sure  that  was  what  she  said  ;  then  she 
drew  softly  away,  and  two  minutes  af¬ 
terward  I  heard  her  snoring.  As  the 
first  sound  issued  from  her  lovely  nos¬ 
trils,  I  stealthily  approached  the  door, 
gently  pushed  it  open  ;  stealthily  stepped 
over  a  space  which  I  trusted  cleared  the 
recumbent  figure  that  I  could  not  see  ; 
cleared  him  ;  stole  gently  on  for  the 
streak  of  moonlight ;  trod  squarely  on 
something  that  seemed  like  an  out¬ 
stretched  hand,  for  it  gave  under  my 
pressure  and  produced  a  yell ;  felt  that 
I  must  now  rush  for  my  life ;  dashed 
the  door  open,  and  down  the  path  with 
four  yelling  ruffians  at  my  heels.  I  was  a 
pretty  good  runner,  but  the  moon  was 
behind  a  cloud,  and  the  way  was  rocky — 
moreover,  there  must  have  been  a  short 
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cut  I  did  not  know,  for  one  of  my  pur¬ 
suers  gained  upon  me  with  unaccount¬ 
able  rapidity — he  appeared  suddenly 
within  ten  yards  of  my  heels.  The 
others  were  at  least  a  hundred  yards  be¬ 
hind.  I  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  turn 
round,  let  him  almost  run  against  the 
muzzle  of  my  air-gun,  pull  the  trigger, 
and  see  him  fall  in  his  tracks.  It  was 
the  work  of  a  second,  but  it  checked  my 
pursuers.  They  had  heard  no  noise, 
but  they  found  something  that  they  did 
not  bargain  for,  and  lingered  a  moment, 
then  they  took  up  the  chase  with  re¬ 
doubled  fury.  But  I  had  too  good  a 
start ;  and  where  the  path  joined  the 
main  road,  instead  of  turning  down  to¬ 
ward  the  town,  as  they  expected  I 
would,  I  dodged  round  in  the  opposite 
direction,  the  uncertain  light  this  time 
favoring  me,  «ind  I  heard  their  foot¬ 
steps  and  their  curses  dying  away  on 
the  wrong  track.  Nevertheless  I  ran  on 
at  full  speed,  and  it  was  not  till  the  day 
was  dawning  that  I  began  to  feel  safe 
and  relax  my  efforts.  The  sun  had  been 
up  an  hour  when  I  reached  a  small 
town,  and  the  little  locanda  was  just 
opening  for  the  day  when  I  entered  it, 
thankful  for  a  hot  cup  of  coffee,  and  a 
dirty  little  room,  with  a  dirtier  bed, 
where  I  could  sleep  off  the  fatigue  and 
excitement  of  the  night.  1  was  strolling 
down  almost  the  only  street  in  the  after¬ 
noon  when  I  met  a  couple  of  carabineers 
tiding  into  it,  and  shortly  after  encoun¬ 
tered  the  whole  troop,  to  my  great  de¬ 
light,  in  command  of  an  intimate  friend 
whom  I  had  left  a  month  before  in  Na¬ 
ples. 

“  Ah,  caro  mio  !''  he  exclaimed,  when 
he  saw  me,  “  well  met.  What  on  earth 
are  you  doing  here  ? — looking  for  those 
brigands  you  were  so  anxious  to  find 
when  you  left  Naples  ?  Considering  that 
you  are  in  the  heart  of  their  country, 
you  should  not  have  much  difficulty  in 
gratifying  your  curiosity.” 

‘‘I  have  had  an  adventure  or  two,” 
I  replied,  carelessly.  ”  Indeed  that  is 
partly  the  reason  you  find  me  here.  I 
was  just  thinking  how  I  could  get  safe¬ 
ly  back  to  Ascoli,  when  your  welcome 
escort  appeared  ;  for  I  suppose  you  are 
going  there,  and  will  let  me  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  it.” 

“  Only  too  delighted  ;  and  you  can 
tell  me  your  adventures.  Let  us  dine 


together  to-night,  and  I  will  find  you  a 
horse  to  ride  on  with  us  in  the  morn-' 
ing.” 

I  am  afraid  my  account  of  the  episode 
with  which  I  have  acquainted  the  reader 
was  not  strictly  accurate  in  all  its  details, 
as  I  did  not  wish  to  bring  down  my  mil¬ 
itary  friends  on  poor  Valeria,  so  I  skip¬ 
ped  all  allusion  to  her  and  my  detention 
in  her  home ;  merely  saying  that  I  had 
had  a  scuffle  with  brigands,  and  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  escape  under  cover 
of  the  night.  As  we  passed  it  next 
morning  I  recognized  the  path  which  led 
up  to  Valeria’s  cottage,  and  shortly  aft¬ 
er  observed  that  young  woman  herself 
coming  up  the  glen. 

“  Holloa,”  I  said,  with  great  presence 
of  mind  as  she  drew  near,  “  my  lovely 
model,  I  declare.  Just  you  ride  on,  old 
fellow,  while  I  stop  and  ask  her  when 
she  can  come  and  sit  to  me  again.” 

‘‘You  artists  are  sad  rogues — what 
chances  your  profession  must  give  you  !” 
remarked  my  companion,  as  he  cast  an 
admiring  glance  on  Valeria,  and  rode 
discreetly  on.  “  There  is  nothing  to  be 
afraid  of,  lovely  Valeria,”  I  said  in  a 
low  tone,  as  I  lingered  behind  !  ‘‘  be 
sure  I  will  never  betray  either  you  or 
your  rascally — hem  !  I  mean  your  excel¬ 
lent  Croppo.  By  the  way,  was  that  man 
much  hurt  that  I  was  obliged  to  trip 
up  ?  ” 

”  Hurt !  Santa  Maria,  he  is  dead, 
with  a  bullet  through  his  heart.  Croppo 
says  it  must  have  been  magic  ;  for  he 
had  searched  you,  and  he  knew  you 
were  not  armed,  and  he  was  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  you  when  poor  Pippo 
fell,  and  he  heard  no  sound.” 

‘‘Croppo  is  not  far  wrong,”  I  said, 
glad  of  the  opportunity  thus  offered  of 
imposing  on  the  ignorance  and  credulity 
of  the  natives.  ‘‘  He  seemed  surprised 
that  he  could  not  frighten  me  the  other 
night.  Tell  him  he  was  much  more  in 
my  power  than  I  was  in  his,  dear  Vale¬ 
ria,”  I  added,  looking  tenderly  into  her 
eyes,  ‘‘  I  didn’t  want  to  alarm  you, 
that  was  the  reason  I  let  him  off  so  easi¬ 
ly  ;  but  I  may  not  be  so  merciful  next 
time.  Now,  sweetest,  that  kiss  you  owe 
me,  and  which  the  wall  prevented  your 
giving  me  the  other  night.”  She  held 
up  her  face  with  the  innocence  of  a 
child,  as  I  stooped  from  my  saddle. 

‘‘  1  shall  never  see  you  again.  Signor 
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Inglese,”  she  said,  wilh  a  sigh  ;  “for 
Croppo  says  it  is  not  safe,  after  what 
happened  the  night  before  last,  to  stay 
another  hour.  Indeed  he  went  off  yes¬ 
terday,  leaving  me  orders  to  follow  to¬ 
day  ;  but  I  went  first  to  put  your  sketch¬ 
book  under  the  bush,  where  the  donkey 
fell,  and  where  you  will  find  it.” 

It  took  us  another  minute  or  two  to 
part  after  this ;  and  when  I  had  ridden 
away  I  turned  to  look  back,  and  there 
was  Valeria  gazing  after  me.  “Posi¬ 
tively,”  I  reflected,  “  I  am  over  head 
and  ears  in  love  with  the  girl,  and  1  be¬ 
lieve  she  is  with  me.  I  ought  to  have 
nipped  my  feelings  in  the  bud  when  she 
told  me  she  was  his  wife  ;  but  then  he  is 
a  brigand,  who  threatened  both  my  ears 
and  my  tongue,  to  say  nothing  of  my 
life.  To  what  extent  is  the  domestic  hap¬ 
piness  of  such  a  ruffian  to  be  respected  ?” 
and  I  went  on  splitting  the  moral  straws 
suggested  by  this  train  of  thought,  until 
I  had  recovered  my  sketch-book  and 
overtaken  my  escort,  with  whom  I  rode 
triumphantly  back  into  Ascoli,  where 
my  absence  had  been  the  cause  of  much 
anxiety,  and  my  fate  was  even  then  be¬ 
ing  eagerly  discussed.  My  friends  with 
whom  1  usually  sat  round  the  chemist’s 
door,  were  much  exercised  by  the  re¬ 
serve  which  I  manifested  in  reply  to  the 
fire  of  cross-examination  to  which  I  was 
subjected  for  the  next  few  days  ;  and 
English  eccentricity,  which  was  prover¬ 
bial  even  in  this  secluded  town,  received 
a  fresh  illustration  in  the  light  and  airy 
manner  with  which  I  treated  a  capture 
and  escape  from  brigands,  which  I  re¬ 
garded  with  such  indifference  that  I 
could  not  be  induced  even  to  conde¬ 
scend  to  details.  “  It  was  a  mere  scuffle  ; 
there  was  only  four  ;  and,  being  an  Eng¬ 
lishman,  I  polished  them  all  off  with  the 
‘box’” — and  I  closed  my  fist,  and 
struck  a  scientific  altitude  of  self  defence, 
branching  off  into  a  learned  disquisi¬ 
tion  on  the  pugilistic  art,  which  filled 
my  hearers  with  respect  and  amaze¬ 
ment.  From  this  time  forward  the  senti¬ 
ment  with  which  I  regarded  my  air-gun 
underwent  a  change.  When  a  friend 
had  made  me  a  present  of  it  a  year  be¬ 
fore,  I  regarded  it  in  the  light  of  a  toy, 
and  rather  resented  the  gift  as  too  juve¬ 
nile.  I  wonder  he  did  not  give  me  a 
kite  or  a  hoop,  I  mentally  reflected. 
Then  I  had  found  it  useful  among  Ital¬ 


ians,  who  are  a  trifling  people,  and  like 
playthings  ;  but  now  that  it  had  saved  my 
life,  and  sent  a  bullet  through  a  man’s 
heart,  I  no  longer  entertained  the  same 
feeling  of  contempt  for  it.  Not  again 
would  I  make  light  of  it — so  potent  an 
engine  of  destruction  which  had  procur¬ 
ed  me  the  character  of  being  a  magician. 

I  would  hide  it  from  human  gaze,  and 
cherish  it  as  a  sort  of  fetish.  So  I  bought 
a  walking-stick  and  an  umbrella,  and 
strapped  it  up  with  them,  wrapped  in 
my  plaid  ;  and  when,  shortly  after,  by 
a  fortunate  fluke  at  billiards,  at  which 
I  was  a  proficient,  I  had  won  enough 
from  the  officers  of  my  friend’s  regi¬ 
ment,  which  soon  after  arrived,  to  buy 
a  horse  from  one  of  them,  I  accepted 
their  invitation  to  accompany  them  on 
their  brigand-hunting  expeditions,  not 
one  of  them  knew  that  I  had  such  a 
weapon  as  an  air-gun  in  my  possession. 

Our  modus  operandi  on  these  occa¬ 
sions  was  as  follows  :  On  receiving  infor¬ 
mation  from  some  proprietor  that  the 
brigands  w-ere  threatening  his  proper¬ 
ty — it  was  impossible  to  get  intelligence 
from  the  peasantry,  for  they  were  all  in 
league  with  the  brigands  ;  indeed  they  all 
took  a  holiday  from  regular  work,  and 
joined  a  band  for  a  few  weeks  from  time  to 
time — we  proceeded,  wilh  a  force  suffi¬ 
ciently  strong  to  cope  with  the  supposed 
strength  of  the  band,  to  the  farm  in 
question.  The  bands  were  all  mounted, 
and  averaged  from  200  to  400  men  each. 
It  was  calculated  that  upward  of  2000 
men  were  thus  engaged  in  harrying  the 
country  and  this  enabled  the  Neri  to 
talk  of  the  king's  forces  engaged  in  legiti¬ 
mate  warfare  against  those  of  Victor 
Emanuel.  Riding  over  the  vast  plains 
of  the  Capitanata,  we  would  discern 
against  the  sky-outline  the  figure  of  a 
solitary  horseman.  This  we  knew  to  be 
a  picket.  Then  there  was  no  time  to 
be  lost,  and  away  we  would  go  for  him 
helter-skelter  across  the  plain  ;  he  would 
instantly  gallop  in  on  the  main  body, 
probably  occupying  a  masseria.  If  they 
thought  they  were  strong  enough,  they 
would  show  fight.  If  not,  they  would 
take  to  their  heels  in  the  direction  of  the 
mountains,  with  us  in  full  cry  after  them. 
If  they  were  hardly  pressed  they  would 
scatter,  and  we  were  obliged  to  do  the 
same,  and  the  result  would  be  that  the 
swiftest  hoisemen  might  possibly  effect 
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a  few  captures.  It  was  an  exciting  spe¬ 
cies  of  warfare,  partaking  a  good  deal 
more  of  the  character  of  a  hunting-held 
than  of  cavalry  skirmishing.  Some¬ 
times  where  the  ground  was  hilly,  we  had 
Bersaglieri  with  us  ;  and  as  the  brigands 
took  to  the  mountains,  the  warfare  as¬ 
sumed  a  different  character.  Sometimes, 
in  default  of  these  active  little  troops,  we 
took  local  volunteers,  whom  we  found  a 
very  poor  substitute.  On  more  than  one 
occasion  when  we  came  upon  the  brigands 
in  a  farm,  they  thought  themselves  suffi¬ 
ciently  strong  to  hold  it  against  us,  and 
on  one  of  these  the  cowardice  of  the  vol¬ 
unteers  was  amusingly  illustrated.  The 
band  was  estimated  at  about  200,  and  we 
had  100  volunteers  and  a  detachment  of 
50  cavalry.  On  coming  under  the  fire 
of  the  brigands,  the  cavalry  captain, 
who  was  in  command,  ordered  the  volun¬ 
teers  to  charge,  intending  when  they  had 
dislodged  the  enemy  to  ride  him  down  on 
the  open  ;  but  the  volunteer  officer  did 
not  repeat  the  word,  and  stood  stock¬ 
still,  his  men  all  imitating  his  example. 

“Charge!  I  say,”  shouted  the  caval¬ 
ry  captain  ;  why  don’t  you  charge  ?  I 
believe  you’re  afraid  !” 

E  vero,"  said  the  captain  of  volun¬ 
teers,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 

‘‘Here,  take  my  horse— you’re  only 
fit  to  be  a  groom  ;  and  you,  men,  dis¬ 
mount  and  let  these  cowards  hold  your 
horses,  while  you  follow  me” — and 
jumping  from  his  horse,  the  gallant 
fellow,  followed  by  his  men,  ■  charged 
the  building,  from  which  a  hot  fire  was 
playing  upon  them,  sword  in  hand. 
In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the 
brigands  were  scampering,  some  on  foot 
and  some  on  horseback,  out  of  the  farm- 
buildings,  followed  by  a  few  stray  and 
harmless  shots  from  such  of  the  volun¬ 
teers  as  had  their  hands  free.  We  lost 
three  men  killed  and  five  wounded  in 
this  little  skirmish,  and  killed  six  of  the 
brigands,  besides  making  a  dozen  pris¬ 
oners.  When  I  say  we,  I  mean  my  com¬ 
panions  ;  for  having  no  weapon,  1  had 
discreetly  remained  with  the  volunteers. 
The  scene  of  this  gallant  exploit  was  on 
the  classic  battle-field  of  Cannae.  This 
captain,  who  was  not  the  friend  I  had 
joined  the  day  after  my  brigand  advent¬ 
ure,  was  a  most  plucky  and  dashing  cav¬ 
alry  officer,  and  was  well  seconded  by 
his  men,  who  were  all  Piedmontese,  and 


of  very  different  temperament  from  the 
Neapolitans.  On  one  occasion  a  band 
of  250  brigands  wailed  for  us  on  the  top 
of  a  small  hill,  never  dreaming  that  we 
should  charge  up  it  with  the  odds  five  to 
one  against  us — but  we  did  ;  and  .after 
firing  a  volley  at  us,  which  emptied  a 
couple  of  saddles,  they  broke  and  fled 
when  we  were  about  twenty  yards  from 
them.  Then  began  one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
citing  scurries  across  country  it  was  ever 
my  fortune  to  be  engaged  in.  The  brig¬ 
ands  scattered — so  did  we  ;  and  I  found 
myself  with  two  troopers  in  chase  of  a 
pair  of  bandits,  one  of  whom  seemed  to 
be  the  chief  of  the  band.  A  small  stream 
wound  through  the  plain,  which  we  dash¬ 
ed  across.  Ju..t  beyond  was  a  tributary 
ditch,  which  would  have  been  considered 
a  fair  jump  in  the  hunting-field  ;  both 
brigands  took  it  in  splendid  style.  The 
hindmost  was  not  ten  yards  ahead  of  the 
leading  trooper,  who  came  a  cropper  on 
which  the  brigand  reined  up,  fired  a  pis¬ 
tol-shot  into  tne  prostrate  horse  and  man, 
and  was  off  ;  but  the  delay  cost  him  dear. 
The  other  trooper,  who  was  a  little  ahead 
of  me,  got  safely  over.  I  followed  suit. 
In  another  moment  he  had  fired  his  car¬ 
bine  into  the  brigand’s  horse,  and  down 
they  both  came  by  the  run. '  We  instant¬ 
ly  reined  up,  for  I  saw  there  was  no 
chance  of  overtaking  the  remaining  brig¬ 
and,  and  the  trooper  was  in  the  act  of 
cutting  down  the  man  as  he  struggled  to 
his  feet,  when  to  my  horror  I  recognized 
the  lovely  features  of — Valeria. 

‘‘  Stay,  man  !”I  shouted,  throwing  my¬ 
self  from  my  horse,  ‘‘it’s  a  woman! 
touch  her  if  you  dare  !”  and  then  seeing 
the  man’s  eye  gleam  with  indignation,  I 
added,  ‘‘  brave  soldiers,  such  as  you  have 
proved  yourself  to  be,  do  not  kill  women  ; 
though  your  traducers  say  you  do,  do  not 
give  them  cause  to  speak  truth.  I  will  be 
responsible  for  this  woman’s  safety. 
Here,  to  make  it  sure,  you  had  better 
strap  us  together.”  I  piqued  myself  ex¬ 
ceedingly  on  this  happy  inspiration, 
whereby  I  secured  an  arm-and-arm  walk, 
of  a  peculiar  kind  it  is  true,  with  Valeria, 
and  indeed  my  readiness  to  sacrifice  my¬ 
self  seemed  rather  to  astonish  the  sol¬ 
dier,  who  hesitated.  However,  his  com¬ 
rade,  whose  horse  had  been  shot  in  the 
ditch,  now  came  up,  and  seconded  my 
proposal,  as  I  offered  him  a  mount  on 
mine. 
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“  How  on  earth  am  I  to  let  you  escape, 
dear  Valeria  ?”  I  whispered,  giving  her  a 
sort  of.  affectionate  nudge  :  the  position 
of  our  arms  prevented  my  squeezing  hers, 
as  I  could  have  wished,  and  the  two 
troopers  kept  behind  us,  watching  us,  I 
thought,  suspiciously. 

“  It  is  quite  impossible  now — don't 
attempt  it,”  she  answered;  “perhaps 
there  may  be  an  opportunity  later.” 

“Was  that  Croppo  who  got  away?” 

I  asked. 

“  Yes.  He  could  not  get  his  coward¬ 
ly  men  to  stand  on  that  hill." 

“  What  a  bother  those  men  are  behind, 
dearest !  Let  me  pretend  to  scratch 
my  nose  with  this  hand  that  is  tied  to 
yours,  which  I  can  thus  bring  to  my 
lips.” 

I  accomplished  this  manoeuvre  rather 
neatly,  but  parties  now  came  straggling 
in  from  other  directions,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  give  up  whispering  and  be¬ 
come  circumspect.  They  all  seemed 
rather  astonished  at  our  group,  and  the 
captain  laughed  heartily  as  he  rode  up 
and  called  out.  “Who  have  you  got 
tied  to  you  there,  caromiol” 

“Croppo’s  wife.  I  had  her  tied  to 
me  for  fear  she  should  escape  ;  besides, 
she  is  not  bad-looking.” 

“What  a  prize!”  he  exclaimed. 
“  W’e  have  made  a  tolerable  haul  this 
time — twenty  prisooners  in  all — among 
them  the  priest  of  the  band.  Our  col¬ 
onel  has  just  arrived,  so  I  am  in  luck — 
he  will  be  delighted.  See,  the  prisoners 
are  being  brought  up  to  him  now  :  but 
you  had '  better  remount  and  present 
yours  in  a  less  singular  fashion.” 

When  we  reached  the  colonel  we  found 
him  examining  the  priest.  His  breviary 
contained  various  interesting  notes, 
written  on  some  of  the  fly-leaves. 

For  instance  : 

“  Administered  extreme  unction  to  A 

- ,  shot  by  Croppo’s  order :  my 

share  ten  scudi. 

“  Ditto,  ditto,  to  R - ,  hung  by 

Croppo’s  order  :  my  share  two  scudi. 

“  Ditto,  ditto,  to  S - ,  roasted  by 

Croppo’s  order,  to  make  him  name  an 
agent  to  bring  his  ransom  ;  overdone  by 
.  mistake,  and  died — so  got  nothing. 

“  Ditto,  ditto,  to  P - ,  executed  by 

the  knife  by  Croppo’s  order,  for  diso¬ 
bedience. 

“M - ,  and  F - ,  and  D - , 


three  new  members,  joined  to-day  ;  con¬ 
fessed  them,  and  received  the  usual 
fees.” 

He  was  a  dark,  beetle-browed-look¬ 
ing  ruffian,  this  holy  man  ;  and  the  col¬ 
onel,  when  he  had  finished  examining 
his  book  of  prayer  and  crime,  tossed  it  to 
me,  saying — “  There  !  that  will  show 
your  friends  in  England  the  kind  of  pol¬ 
iticians  we  make  war  against.  Ha  ! 
what  have  we  here  ?  This  is  more  seri¬ 
ous.”  And  he  unfolded  a  piece  of  pa¬ 
per  which  had  been  concealed  in  the 
breast  of  the  priest.  “  This  contains  a 
little  valuable  information,”  he  added, 
with  a  grim  smile.  “  Nobody  like 
priests  and  women  for  carrying  about  po¬ 
litical  secrets,  so  you  may  have  made  a 
valuable  capture,”  and  he  turned  to 
where  I  stood  withValeria  ;  “  let  her  be 
carefully  searched.” 

Now  the  colonel  was  a  very  pompous 
man,  and  the  document  he  had  just  dis¬ 
covered  on  the  priest  added  to  his  sense 
of  self-importance.  When,  therefore,  a 
large,  carefully  folded  paper  was  produc¬ 
ed  from  the  neighborhood  of  Valeria’s 
lovely  bosom,  his  eyes  sparkled  with  an¬ 
ticipation.  “Ho,  ho!’’  he  exclaimed, 
as  he  clutched  it  eagerly,  “the  plot  is 
thickening!”  and  he  spread  out  trium¬ 
phantly,  before  he  had  himself  seen  what 
it  was,  the  exquisitely  drawn  portrait  of 
a  donkey.  There  was  a  suppressed  tit¬ 
ter,  which  exploded  into  a  shout  when 
the  bystanders  looked  into  the  colonel’s 
indignant  face.  I  only  was  affected  dif¬ 
ferently,  as  my  gaze  fell  upon  this  touch¬ 
ing  evidence  of  dear  Valeria’s  love  for 
me,  and  I  glanced  at  her  tenderly. 
“This  has  a  deeper  significance  than 
you  think  for,”  said  the  colonel,  looking 
round  angrily.  “  Croppo’s  wife  does 
not  carefully  secrete  a  drawing  like  that 
on  her  person  for  nothing.  See,  it  is 
done  by  no  common  artist.  It  means 
something  and  must  be  preserved.” 

“  It  may  have  a  biblical  reference  to 
the  state  of  Italy.  You  remember  Issa- 
char  was  likened  to  an  ass  between  two 
burdens.  In  that  case  it  probably 
emanated  from  Rome,”  I  remarked ; 
but  nobody  seemed  to  see  the  point  of 
the  allusion,  and  the  observation  fell 
flat. 

That  night  I  dined  with  the  colonel, 
and  after  dinner  I  persuaded  him  to  let 
me  visit  Valeria  in  prison,  as  I  wished 
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to  take  the  portrait  of  the  wife  of  the 
celebrated  brigand  chief.  I  thanked 
my  stars  that  my  friend  who  had  seen 
her,  when  we  met  in  the  glen,  was 
away  on  duty  with  his  detachment,  and 
could  not  testify  to  our  former  acquaint¬ 
ance. 

My  meeting  with  Valeria  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  was  too  touching  and  full  of  tender 
passages  to  be  of  any  general  interest. 
Valeria  told  me  that  she  was  still  a 
bride ;  that  she  had  only  been  married 
a  few  months,  and  that  she  had  been 
compelled  to  become  Croppo’s  wife 
against  her  choice,  as  the  brigand's  will 
was  too  powerful  to  be  resisted  ;  but  that, 
though  he  was  jealous  and  attached  to 
her,  he  was  stern  and  cruel,  and  so  far 
from  winning  her  love  since  her  mar¬ 
riage,  he  had  rather  estranged  it  by  his 
fits  of  passion  and  ferocity.  As  may  be 
imagined,  the  portrait,  which  was  really 
very  successful,  took  some  time  in  ex¬ 
ecution,  the  more  especially  as  we  had 
to  discuss  the  possibilities  of  Valeria’s 
escape. 

“  We  are  going  to  be  transferred  to¬ 
morrow  to  the  prison  at  Foggia,”  she 
said.  “  If.  while  we  were  passing 
through  the  market-place,  a  aisturbance 
of  some  sort  could  be  created,  as  it  is 
market-day,  and  all  the  country  people 
know  ;me,  and  are  my  friends,  a  rescue 
might  be  attempted.  1  .know  how  to 
arrange  for  that,  only  they  must  see 
some  chance  of  success  ’ 

A  bright  thought  suddenly  struck  me  ; 
it  was  suggested  by  a  trick  I  had  played 
shortly  after  my  arrival  in  Italy. 

“  You  know  I  am  something  of  a  ma¬ 
gician,  Valeria;  you  have  had  proof  of 
that.  If  I  create  a  disturbance  by  mag¬ 
ic  to  morrow,  when  you  are  passing 
through  the  market-place,  you  won't 
stay  to  wonder  what  is  the  cause  of  the 
confusion,  but  instantly  take  advantage 
of  it  to  escape.” 

‘‘Trust  me  for  that,  mio." 

“  And  if  you  escape,  when  shall  we 
meet  again?” 

“lam  known  too  well  now  to  risk 
another  meeting.  I  shall  be  in  hiding 
with  Croppo,  where  it  will  be  impossible 
for  you  to  find  me,  nor  while  He  lives 
could  I  ever  dare  to  think  of  leaving 
him  ;  but  1  shall  never  forget  you  ” — 
and  she  pressed  my  hands  to  her  lips — 
“  though  I  shall  no  longer  have  the  pict¬ 


ure  of  the  donkey  to  remember  you 
by.” 

“  See,  here’s  my  photograph  ;  that 
will  be  better,”  said  I,  feeling  a  little  an¬ 
noyed — foolishly,  I  admit.  Then  we 
strained  each  other  to  our  respective 
hearts,  and  parted.  Now  it  so  happened 
that  my  room  in  the  locamia  in  which 
I  was  lodging  overlooked  the  market¬ 
place.  Here  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  I  posted  myself — for  that  was  the 
hour,  as  I  had  been  careful  to  ascertain, 
when  the  prisoners  were  to  start  for 
Foggia.  I  opened  the  window  about 
three  inches,  and  fixed  it  there  :  I  took 
out  my  gun,  put  eight  balls  in  it,  and 
looked  down  upon  the  square.  It  was 
crowded  with  the  country  people  in 
their  bright-colored  costumes,  chaffer¬ 
ing  over  their  produce.  I  looked  above 
them  to  the  tall  campanile  of  the  church 
which  filled  one  side  of  the  square.  I 
receded  a  step  and  adjusted  my  gun  on 
the  ledge  of  the  window  to  my  entire 
satisfaction.  I  then  looked  down  the 
street  in  which  the  prison  was  situated, 
and  which  debouched  on  the  square, 
and  awaited  events.  At  ten  minutes 
past  ten  I  saw  the  soldiers  at  the  door 
of  the  prison  form  up,  and  then  I  knew 
that  the  twenty  prisoners  of  whom  they 
formed  the  escort  were  starting  ;  but 
the  moment  they  began  to  move,  I  fired 
at  the  big  bell  in  the  campanile,  which 
responded  with  a  loud  clang.  AH  the 
people  in  the  square  looked  up.  As  the 
prisoners  entered  the  square,  which  they 
had  to  cross  in  its  whole  breadth,  I  fired 
again  and  again.  The  bell  banged 
twice,  and  the  people  began  to  buzz 
about.  Now  I  thought,  I  must  let  the 
old  bell  have  it.  By  the  time  five  more 
balls  had  struck  the  bell  with  a  resound¬ 
ing  din,  the  whole  square  was  in  com¬ 
motion.  miracle  was  evidently  in 
progress,  or  the  campanile  was  bewitch¬ 
ed.  People  began  to  run  hither  and 
thither  ;  all  the  soldiers  forming  the  es¬ 
cort  gaped  open-mouthed  at  the  steeple 
as  the  clangor  continued  As  soon  as 
the  last  shot  had  been  fired,  I  locked 
down  into  the  square  and  saw  all  this, 
and  I  saw  that  the  prisoners  were  at¬ 
tempting  to  escape,  and  in  more  than 
oi>e  instance  had  succeeded,  for  the  sol¬ 
diers  began  to  scatter  in  pursuit,  and  the 
country  people  to  form  themselves  into 
impeding  crowds,  as  though  by  accident, 
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but  nowhere  could  I  see  Valeria.  When  I 
was  quite  sure  she  had  escaped,  I  went 
down  and  joined  the  crowd.  1  saw  three 
prisoners  captured  and  brought  back  ; 
and  when  I  asked  the  officer  in  command 
how  many  had  escaped,  he  said  three — 
Croppo’s  wife,  the  priest,  and  another. 

VV'hen  I  met  my  cavalry  friends  at 
dinner  that  evening,  it  was  amusing  to 
hear  them  speculate  upon  the  remark* 
able  occurrence  which  had,  in  fact,  upset 
the  wits  of  the  whole  town.  Priests  and 
vergers  and  sacristans  had  visited  the 
campanile,  and  one  of  them  had  brought 
away  a  flattened  piece  of  lead,  which 
looked  as  if  it  might  have  been  a  bullet ; 
but  the  suggestion  that  eight  bullets 
could  have  hit  the  bell  in  succession 
without  anybody  hearing  a  sound,  was 
treated  with  ridicule.  I  believe  the 
bell  was  subsequently  exorcised  with 
holy  water.  I  was  afraid  to  remain 
with  the  regiment  with  my  air-gun  after 
this,  lest  some  one  should  discover  it. 


and  unravel  the  mystery  ;  besides,  I  felt 
a  sort  of  traitor  to  the  brave  friends  who 
had  so  generously  offered  me  their  hos¬ 
pitality,  so  I  invented  urgent  private  af¬ 
fairs,  which  demanded  my  immediate  re¬ 
turn  to  Naples,  and  on  the  morning  of 
my  departure  found  myself  embraced  by 
all  the  officers  of  the  regiment,  from  the 
colonel  downward,  who,  in  the  fervor 
of  their  kisses,  thrust  sixteen  waxed 
mustache-points  against  my  cheeks. 

About  eighteen  months  after  this,  I 
heard  of  the  capture  and  execution  of 
Croppo,  and  I  knew  that  Valeria  was 
free  ;  but  I  had  unexpectedly  inherited 
a  property,  and  was  engaged  to  be  mar¬ 
ried.  I  am  now  a  country  gentleman 
with  a  large  family.  My  sanctum  is 
stocked  with  various  mementoes  of  my 
youthful  adventures,  but  none  awakens 
in  me  such  thrilling  memories  as  are  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  breviary  of  the  brigand  priest 
and  the  portrait  of  the  brigand’s  bride. — 
Blackivood  's  Magazine. 
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BY  THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  LYON 

Petroleum  {petri  oleum,  rock  oil) 
has,  within  the  last  generation,  been  the 
chief  source  of  light  to  the  poorer  classes 
in  many  countries,  and  soon  it  may  com¬ 
pete  with  coal  as  a  source  of  power  in 
steam-ships  and  railways.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  interesting  to  the  readers 
of  Good  Words  to  know  some  facts  in 
regard  to  it  from  a  writer  who  had  some 
influence  in  bringing  petroleum  and  its 
products  into  economic  use  in  thiscoun- 
try. 

Petroleum  has  been  known  in  some 
parts  of  the  earth,  where  it  occurs  native, 
from  the  earliest  periods  of  human  histo¬ 
ry.  The  sacred  fires  of  the  sun-worship¬ 
pers  were  fed  by  the  gases  which  issue 
from  it.  The  asphalte  left  by  its  evapora¬ 
tion  was  tht  basis  of  the  mortar  with 
which  Nineveh  and  Babylon  were  built. 
It  seems  to  be  frequently  referred  to  in 
the  Bible,  though  biblical  chemistry  is 
much  obscured  by  bad  translation.  As 
an  instance  of  this,  carbonate  of  soda, 
when  referred  to,  is  translated  nitre,  and 
is  made  to  do  things  impossible  to  that 
substance.  Thus  Solomon  tells  us  that 
as  vinegar  upon  nitre,  so  is  he  that  sing- 
N*w  Swuxs.— VoL.  XXXIX.,  No.  4 
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eth  songs  to  a  heavy  heart.  This  has  no 
meaning,  for  vinegar  does  nothing  to 
nitre  ;  but  it  causes  a  lively  and  unpleas¬ 
ant  commotion  when  poured  upon  soda 
(vorpov).  So  also  when  Jeremiah  speaks 
of  washing  with  nitre  and  soap,  there  is 
no  meaning  ;  though  soda  and  soap  are 
used  constantly  in  this  relation.  It  is 
thus  that  petroleum  in  the  Bible  is  con¬ 
cealed  under  the  general  word  “salt.” 
That  word  is  both  generic  and  specific 
in  all  countries.  In  the  latter  limited 
sense  it  is  sea  or  kitchen  salt.  In  the 
more  general  sense  it  includes  a  vast 
number  of  substances,  of  which  Epsom 
salt  and  Glauber  salt  are  familiar  exam¬ 
ples.  ’  The  connection  of  salt  with  petro¬ 
leum,  in  biblical  language,  begins  early 
in  Genesis,  when  the  Dead  Sea,  or  Lake 
of  Sodom,  is  called  the  Salt  Sea.  That 
sea  abounds  in  petroleum  springs,  and 
has  asphalte  on  its  ancient  shores.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  it  has  also  been  called  the  Lake 
Asphaltites.  Many  things  become  com¬ 
prehensible  if  we  take  the  generic  term 
salt,  and  apply  it  to  petroleum  and  its 
residue,  asphalte.  Lot’s  wife,  if  con¬ 
verted  into  a  pillar  of  common  salt, 
32 
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would  have  been  washed  away  by  the 
first  shower  of  rain  ;  but  a  pillar  of  as- 
phalte,  even  as  a  memorial  of  her,  would 
have  been  an  enduring  monument,  and 
might  have  been  seen  by  Josephus  and 
his  contemporary,  Clement  of  Rome, 
both  of  whom  declare  that  they  saw  it. 
So  also  when  we  are  told  by  Mark  that 
“  every  one  shall  be  salted  with  fire,  and 
every  sacrifice  shall  be  salted  with 
salt,”  I  see  a  meaning  only  when  I  rec¬ 
ollect  that,  in  regions  containing  petro¬ 
leum,  sacrificial  fires  were  fed  with  this 
fuel  to  aid  the  burning.  In  like  manner, 
when  Matthew  likens  the  blessed,  first 
to  salt,  and  immediately  afterward  to  a 
lighted  torch  (for  candles,  as  translated, 
were  then  unknown),  I  see  the  connec¬ 
tion  in  his  mind.  He  had  just  said  that 
salt  which  had  lost  its  savor  was  only 
fit  to  be  trodden  under  foot  of  men. 
Now  salt  never  does  lose  its  savor,  and 
is  never  fit  to  be  trodden  under  foot.  But 
petroleum  does  lose  its  essence  by  expos¬ 
ure,  and,  out  of  the  residue,  the  an¬ 
cients  used  to  make  asphalte  pavements, 
as  they  do  at  the  present  day.  I  only 
give  some  reasons  for  my  belief  that  the 
salt  of  the  Bible,  in  its  generic  sense, 
was  often  applied  to  petroleum  ;  but  I 
admit  at  the  same  time  that  the  readers 
of  Good  Words  ought  not  to  attach 
much  importance  to  my  opinions  on  any 
subject  of  biblical  criticism. 

Petroleum  occurs  as  a  greenish  or 
dark-colored  fluid  in  many  countries. 
In  small  quantity  it  occasionally  occurs 
in  England.  I  found  a  well  of  it  in  Der¬ 
byshire  many  years  ago,  and  induced 
the  late  Mr.  Young  to  establish  a  manu¬ 
factory  of  burning  oil,  and  ultimately  of 
paraffine  candles.  This  suggestion  led 
gradually,  in  his  energetic  hands,  to  the 
great  petroleum  industry  which  has  car¬ 
ried  cheap  light  into  the  houses  of  the 
poor.  The  small  supply  of  native  petro¬ 
leum  of  Derbyshire  soon  became  exhaust¬ 
ed,  but  the  discovery  that  it  could  be 
distilled  out  in  Boghead  coal  and  bitu¬ 
minous  shales  gave  a  great  impulse  to 
its  manufacture.  In  1859,  America  be¬ 
gan  to  introduce  native  petroleum  from 
Pennsylvanian  wells.  During  that  year 
eighty  thousand  barrels  were  supplied  to 
commerce,  and  that  quantity  was  thought 
to  be  immense,  though  it  was  insignifi¬ 
cant  compared  with  the  present  supply, 
which  reached  thirty-seven  million  bar¬ 


rels  in  1882.  Other  copious  supplies  of 
native  petroleum  have  been  found  in  In¬ 
dia,  Burmah,  and  the  Caucasian  lands 
about  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  last  source 
of  supply  is  of  such  extraordinary  magni¬ 
tude  that  I  will  refer  to  it  more  in  detail 
at  a  later  part  of  this  article.  I  may 
mention,  however,  that  at  Surakhani,  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  Caspian,  sacred 
fires  have  been  burning  probably  longer 
than  recorded  history.  The  priests  al¬ 
lege  that  the  fires  in  their  temple,  fed  by 
gas  issuing  from  the  petroleum  below, 
have  burned  without  cessation  since  four 
hundred  years  before  Christ. 

Before,  however,  describing  the  uses 
of  petroleum,  I  ought  to  say  something 
as  to  its  probable  origin.  This  is  not 
thoroughly  understood.  When  we  pre¬ 
pare  artificial  pietroleum,  we  distil, 
at  a  low  red  heat,  the  remains  of  organic 
substances  such  as  highly  bituminous 
coals  or  shales.  We  know  that  coal  has 
been  produced  by  plant  life,  so,  when 
we  extract  petroleum  from  it,  we  natur¬ 
ally  look  to  organic  matters  as  its  ulti¬ 
mate  source.  Nevertheless,  petrqleum 
occurs  in  many  geological  formations 
where  organic  life  has  only  sparsely  ex¬ 
isted.  If  petroleum  be  a  result  of  a 
slow  distillation  of  organic  matter,  where 
are  the  residues  of  distillation  ?  They 
are  never  found  in  the  borings  for  wells. 
Nor  does  petroleum  when  examinad  by 
the  microscope  exhibit  the  least  traces 
of  organized  structures. 

The  range  of  geological  formations  in 
which  pietroleum  is  found  is  consider¬ 
able.  In  the  Caspian  Sea  it  is  found  in 
tertiary  sands,  having  a  comparatively 
modern  origin  in  a  geological  sense. 
But,  in  Canada,  it  occurs  as  low  down 
as  the  Silurian  formation  and  in  the  low¬ 
er  parts  of  the  Devonian,  while  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  it  is  in  the  upper  series  of  the 
Devonian,  below  the  coal  measures. 
An  elementary  knowledge  of  geology 
shows  that  these  facts  render  it  difficult 
to  connect  petroleum  with  pre-existing 
organic  debris.  Ordinary  rocks  result 
from  the  waste  of  pre-existing  systems, 
or  are  pushed  up  by  volcanic  energy 
from  central  depths.  Neptunists  could 
not  explain  the  formation  of  petroleum 
by  aqueous  action  ;  for  it  is  so  light  that 
it  would  float  on  the  top  of  water,  and 
would  not  be  buried  by  deposit.  Vul- 
canists  of  the  old  school  would  be  ecjual- 
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ly  perplexed,  because  petroleum  is  so 
volatile  that  heat  would  convert  it  into 
vapor,  and  it  would  be  dissipated.  In¬ 
deed,  I  recollect  an  instance  of  this  kind 
in  a  quarry  near  Dysart,  in  Fifeshire, 
where  every  fragment  of  stone  freshly- 
broken  smelled  of  petroleum. 

Is  then  petroleum  cosmic  ?  Perhaps 
the  question  is  not  so  absurd  as  it  ap¬ 
pears.  Recent  observations  on  the  tail 
of  the  great  comet  which  adorned  the 
heavens  not  long  since  showed  that  it 
contained  hydrocarbons  very  similar  to 
petroleum.  I  do  not  mean  to  indicate 
that  the  comet  was  a  huge  petroleum 
lamp  rushing  through  space  ;  still  the 
detection  of  hydrocarbons  in  it  is  a  sig¬ 
nificant  fact.  It  lends  considerable  sup¬ 
port  to  the  idea  that  petroleum  is  being 
continually  formed  anew  in  the  deeper 
parts  of  the  earth.  In  all  petroleum 
wells  water  is  also  found.  In  the  depths 
of  the  earth  there  is  probably  a  large 
abundance  of  compounds  of  the  metals 
with  carbon,  for  we  find  them  in  basaltic 
and  other  rocks.  When  the  crust  of  the 
earth  becomes  fissured,  water  would 
reach  these  at  a  high  temperature,  and 
be  decomposed,  its  oxygen  passing  over 
to  the  metals,  while  the  carbon  and  hy¬ 
drogen  would  unite  to  produce  hydro¬ 
carbons,  the  most  common  form  of 
which  is  petroleum.  The  gaseous  hy¬ 
drocarbons,  formed  by  the  same  action, 
are  pent  up  in  these  cavities,  and,  when 
a  boring  is  made  for  a  well,  force  up 
the  petroleum  freciuently  as  high  foun¬ 
tains.  Wells  of  this  substance  are  gen¬ 
erally  found  at  the  base  of  mountain 
ranges,  as  of  the  Alleghanies  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  or  of  the  Caucasus  jn  Russia.  These 
elevations  indicate  cavities,  fissures,  or 
crevasses  below,  and  into  these,  as  into 
a  receiver,  the  hydrocarbons  may  have 
been  distilled  and  become  condensed. 
This  is  only  a  theory,  but  it  is  the  one 
which  is  the  most  satisfactory  to  my 
mind  ;  and  if  it  be  true,  it  is  a  comfort¬ 
ing  one,  for  while  we  find  forests  disap¬ 
pearing  from  the  earth,  and  coal  being 
exhausted  without  being  formed  afresh, 
petroleum,  which  as  fuel  has  about  twice 
the  value  of  coal,  is  being  constantly 
formed  and  deposited  in  nature’s  reser¬ 
voirs.  I  have  admitted  that  this  is 
nothing  more  than  a  theory,  and,  as  such, 
the  practical  mind  is  accustomed  to  look 
upon  it  with  contempt.  But  theories 
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are  the  leaves  of  the  tree  of  knowledge, 
nourishing  it  while  they  survive,  and 
even  when  they  fall  they  give  new  nutri¬ 
ment  to  the  parent  stem.  We  probably 
may  soon  have  a  better  theory,  and  when 
it  comes  I  will  embrace  it. 

If  I  am  asked  to  define  f)etroleum,  I 
should  have  to  answer  by  giving  a  gen¬ 
eral  chemical  formula  which,  at  first 
sight,  might  look  puzzling.  It  belongs 
to  the  series  of  hydrocarbons,  C". 

or  to  a  group  of  bodies  contain¬ 
ing  double  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  to 
those  of  carbon,  with  two  more  of 
hydrogen  in  addition.  It  contains  rather 
more  hydrogen  than  olefiant  gas,  the 
■chief  illuminating  agent  of  coal  gas,  for 
that  and  its  numerous  congeners  have 
the  general  formula  C".  H’".  The  need 
of  such  a  general  formula  as  I  have  giv¬ 
en  for  the  complex  fluid  called  petro¬ 
leum  is  manifest  when  I  state  that  it  con¬ 
tains  members  of  the  same  family  of 
hydrocarbons,  varying  from  the  solid 
paraffine,  with  which  all  ordinary  can¬ 
dles  are  now  made,  to  the  most  volatile 
liquids  nearly  resembling  gases.  Here 
I  cannot  help  interpolating  an  anecdote 
as  to  how  paraffine  candles  were  thought 
of.  This  solid  wax  from  tar  had  been 
discovered  by  Reichenbach,  but  was  so 
rare  when  1  first  became  Professor  of 
Chemistry  that  I  was  proud  in  having  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  in  a  bottle  to  show 
my  students.  One  cold  day  Mr.  Young 
called  upon  me  with  some  Derbyshire 
petroleum,  and  asked  me  what  I  thought 
the  solid  crystals  floating  in  it  could  be. 
I  answered  that  they  must  be  paraffine, 
and  asked  whether  he  could  not  prepare 
sufficient  for  me  to  make  two  candles. 
With  these  I  lighted  the  desk  on  the 
lecture  table  of  the  Royal  Institution, 
and  pointed  out  that  though  the  cost  of 
these  candles  was  more  than  twenty  shil¬ 
lings  each,  yet  before  long  they  would 
become  the  common  candle  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  This  safe  prophecy  has  long  since 
been  realized,  for  paraffine  is  now  manu¬ 
factured  in  thousands  of  tons  annually. 
There  is  an  island  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Caspian  Sea  called  Tcheliken,  where 
the  very  cliffs  are  stated  to  be  composed 
of  crude  paraffine,  or  “  ozokerit, ’’while 
east  of  Krasnovodsk,  on  the  same 
shore,  “  there  are  immense  hills  of  ozo¬ 
kerit  and  petroleum,”  according  to  the 
statements  of  travellers.  Intermediate 
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between  the  solid  paraffine  and  burning 
oil  there  is  another  oil  fitted  for  lubri¬ 
cating  machinery.  In  some  kinds  of  pe¬ 
troleum  and  paraffine  oil  distilled  from 
shale  this  is  neither  important  in  quan¬ 
tity  nor  in  quality,  though  in  the  heavier 
kinds  of  petroleum,  such  as  that  of  the 
Caucasian  range,  it  exists  in  abundance. 
Besides  this  lubricating  oil,  there  is  also 
in  the  tars,  at  present  barbarously  reject¬ 
ed  as  useless,  volatile  benzole  and  cer¬ 
tain  solids  known  as  naphthaline  and 
anthracene.  From  the  benzole  can  be 
made  those  beautiful  aniline  colors 
known  as  mauve  and  magenta  ;  while 
out  of  the  solid  napthaline  and  anthracene 
can  be  prepared  alizarin,  the  red  color 
of  madder,  and  also  indigo,  the  staple 
blue  dye.  In  the  future  development  of 
the  native  petroleum  industry  these  high¬ 
er  products  are  likely  to  be  a  very  im¬ 
portant  branch  of  production.  As  com¬ 
petition  becomes  keen,  these  waste  prod¬ 
ucts  may  become  the  largest  source  of 
profit. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen  how  largely  pe¬ 
troleum  has  become  an  article  of  indus¬ 
trial  necessity,  and  how  much  more  it 
will  enter  into  manufactures  when  the 
present  waste  products  of  the  heavier 
kinds  are  applied,  as  they  are  sure  to 
be,  to  the  preparation  of  staple  colors, 
such  as  alizarin  and  indigo.  Already 
the  madder  agriculture  of  Holland  and 
Turkey  has  been  seriously  influenced  by 
artificial  alizarin,  and,  before  many 
years,  our  Indian  fields  of  indigo  will 
suffer  by  that  famous  blue  dye  being 
made  out  of  the  products  of  the  heavier 
kinds  of  petroleum.  For  the  present, 
however,  the  great  consumption  of  pe¬ 
troleum,  whether  it  is  found  naturally, 
or  made  artificially,  as  in  Scotland,  by 
the  distillation  of  bituminous  shales,  is 
for  the  production  of  light.  1  have  ex¬ 
plained  already  that  though  it  contains 
a  little  more  hydrogen  than  olefiant  gas, 
it  may,  for  all  practical  purposes,  be 
viewed  as  essentially  belonging  to  the 
group  of  “olifenes.”  Now,  as  olefiant 
gas  is  the  chief  illuminating  ingredient 
of  rich  coal  gas,  refined  petroleum,  as 
well  as  solid  paraffine,  made  into  can¬ 
dles,  may  be  looked  uimn  as  repre¬ 
sentative  of  all  that  is  illuminating  in 
coal  gas,  w’ithout  being  diluted  or  con¬ 
taminated  by  unnecessary  ingredients. 
A  paraffine  candle  is  in  reality  a  port¬ 


able  gas  machine.  The  charred  fibres 
of  the  wick  are  the  retorts  in  which  the 
gas  is  manufactured  for  use,  just  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  it  is  wanted.  A  petroleum 
lamp  is  the  same  little  gas  factory,  in 
which  the  oil  is  sucked  up  by  the  capil¬ 
lary  attraction  of  the  wick,  and  there  is 
converted  into  gas  just  in  proportion  to 
its  requirements.  Unluckily  ordinary 
refined  petroleum  has  an  offensive  smell, 
though  this  is  gradually  disappearing  as 
the  manufacture  improves.  In  the  bet¬ 
ter  varieties,  now  burned  in  good  houses 
under  the  name  of  crystal  or  water  oil, 
there  is  little  to  be  desired  in  this  re¬ 
spect. 

In  America,  where  the  abundance  of 
petroleum  leads  to  considerable  inven¬ 
tiveness  in  its  use,  I  have  seen  applica¬ 
tions  of  it  which  have  not  apparently 
been  adopted  in  this  country.  I  hap¬ 
pened  this  autumn  to  visit  various  large 
houses  in  country  districts  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  which  were  lighted  with  beautiful 
white  gas.  On  inquiring  into  the 
sources  of  supply,  I  found  there  was  no 
gas  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  that  com¬ 
mon  air  saturated  with  a  light  petroleum 
naphtha  was  being  burned.  A  tank 
containing  the  latter  was  buried  in  the 
garden,  while  a  small  machine  in  the 
basement  of  the  house,  worked  by  fall¬ 
ing  weights,  drove  common  air  through 
this  tank.  The  air  saturated  with  naphtha 
returned  from  the  garden  to  the  house 
and  burned  in  every  room  exactly  like 
gas.  Again,  I  stayed  some  weeks  in  a 
seaside  watering-place  called  Nahant. 
The  town,  to  all  appearances,  was  well 
lighted  w'ith  gas.  And  so  it  was,  but 
the  gas  was  manufactured  at  each  lamp. 
A  small  holder  of  light  petroleum  drop¬ 
ped  its  contents  on  a  heated  disk  which 
converted  it  into  gas,  and  this  was 
burned,  and  had  all  the  appearance  of 
ordinary  gas  illumination.  In  fact,  it 
was  only  a  few  days  before  I  left  that  I 
found  out  the  absence  of  ordinary  gas 
from  the  town,  though  I  constantly 
passed  the  street  lamps.  This  adapta¬ 
bility  of  petroleum  to  give  a  pure  white 
light  is  the  cause  of  its  singularly  rapid 
diffusion  in  different  countries.  The 
prejudices  of  the  people  in  India  are 
rapidly  giving  way,  so  that  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  petroleum  in  our  Indian 
possessions  has  been  increasing  about  200 
per  cent  annually.  In  China  its  con- 
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sumption  is  also  rapidly  increasing.  Of 
.\merican  petroleum  alone,  India  last 
year  consumed  94,000  tons,  Japan  56,- 
000,  and  China  82,000  tons.  As  .Ameri¬ 
can  oil  is  thus  penetrating  so  extensively 
and  rapidly  into  the  great  Eastern,  as 
well  as  into  the  European  markets,  it 
would  appear  to  be  beyond  competition. 
Nevertheless,  a  formidable  competition 
is  arising  in  Russia.  On  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian  Sea  there  are  vast  deposits 
of  petroleum,  and  these,  though  they 
have  scarcely  yet  been  opened,  already 
amount  to  one  sixth  of  the  .American 
production  The  old  proverb  says,  “It 
is  a  far  cry  to  Loch  Awe,"  and  it  is  a 
much  farther  cry  to  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  But  if  the  reader  will  look 
at  the  map  he  will  see  that  a  railway, 
just  opened  between  Baku,  on  the 
Caspian,  and  Batoum,  on  the  Black  Sea, 
alters  the  geographical  position  exceed¬ 
ingly.  Baku  is  the  centre  of  the  Russian 
petroleum  industry.  The  oil-bearing 
strata  stretch  from  Baku,  past  the  Island 
of  Tcheliken,  300  miles  across  the  Cas¬ 
pian,  through  the  great  steppes  of  Tur¬ 
kestan,  until  it  is  lost  close  to  the  Hima¬ 
layas.  The  bottom  of  the  Caspian  must 
contain  much  oil,  for  naphtha  springs 
occur  in  that  sea.  and  may  be  lighted 
by  throwing  a  match  upon  the  water, 
where  oil  is  seen  floating.  Baku  is 
situated  on  the  Apsheron  peninsula,  with 
an  area  of  1200  square  miles,  through¬ 
out  which  there  are  oil-bearing  strata  ; 
but  as  yet  only  three  square  miles  have 
been  worked.  The  accounts  of  this  dis¬ 
trict  given  by  O’Donovan  in  his  wonder¬ 
ful  ride  to  Merv,  by  Mr.  Marvin,  Colonel 
Stewart,  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold,  and  others, 
have  made  the  district  familiar  to  us. 
Without  putting  too  much  stress  on 
their  singular  descriptions  of  fountains 
of  petroleum  300  feet  high,  wasting 
themselves  into  petroleum  lakes,  it  is 
sufficient  to  know  that  there  are  400 
wells  of  oil  in  the  small  explored  area. 
Around  it  the  hamlet  of  Baku  has  be¬ 
come  a  city  of  30,000  inhabitants.  The 
price  of  petroleum  at  these  wells  is  less 
than  that  of  water.  The  crude  oil  has 
been  selling  at  4d.  per  barrel  of  40  gal¬ 
lons.  Still  all  this  resource  of  petroleum 
is  worth  little  if  it  cannot  be  purified 
cheaply  and  be  transported  economically. 
This  difficulty  has  been  solved  by  the 
ability  and  energy  of  Mr.  Ludwig  Nobel, 
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a  practical  engineer.  He  is  of  Swedish 
extraction,  and  has  become  the  Rus¬ 
sian  oil  king.  Mr.  Nobel  has  built 
steam  fleets  entirely  for  the  quick  trans¬ 
port  of  the  finished  oil,  and  these  steam¬ 
ers  are  propelled  by  the  refuse  of  the 
distillation.  The  refined  oils  pass  by 
pipes  to  the  end  of  a  jetty,  and  aie 
pumped  directly  into  the  holds.  These 
ships,  when  they  reach  harbor,  pump 
the  petroleum  into  specially  constructed 
railway  vans  or  reservoirs,  twenty-five  of 
which  form  a  train.  When  this  arrives  at 
its  destination,  the  petroleum  is  again 
pumped  out  into  distributing  tanks,  of 
which  there  are  many  of  varying  capac¬ 
ity  throughout  Russia.  In  this  way 
American  petroleum  has  been  driven  out 
of  Russia,  while  Caucasian  petroleum  has 
taken  its  place.  This  would  not  affect 
the  rest  of  Europe  greatly,  were  it  not 
that  the  Russian  oil  king  is  already  pour¬ 
ing  petroleum  through  the  Baltic  into 
Germany  ;  and  he  is  preparing  to  flood 
the  Mediterranean  and  India  through 
the  Black  Sea,  by  the  railway  connecting 
Baku  with  Batoum,  or,  to  speak  more 
generally,  the  Caspian  with  the  Black 
Sea.  If  these  ventures  have  a  com¬ 
mercial  success,  there  is,  undoubtedly, 
petroleum  in  the  Caucasian  lands  suffi¬ 
cient  to  supply  the  world  with  that  com¬ 
modity  for  a  prolonged  period  of  its  his¬ 
tory.  Already,  in  different  parts  of 
Russia,  both  steamboats  and  railway 
locomotives  are  driven  by  burning  the 
waste' of  petroleum  under  the  boilers. 
It  will  certainly  be  a  marvel,  but  one 
which  may  be  before  long  realized,  to 
see  a  petroleum  fleet  laden  at  Batoum 
with  Caucasian  oil,  pass  through  the 
Suez  Canal  without  the  aid  of  coal. 
This  would  be  an  immense  gain  to  the 
stokers,  who  have  a  bad  time  in  the  Red 
Sea,  one  of  the  hottest  parts  of  the  world  ; 
for  petroleum  ships  require  no  stoking 
to  their  fires.  For  myself,  I  should  like 
to, see  such  a  Russian  invasion  of  India 
through  the  Suez  Canal  in  a  peaceful, 
industrial  com|>etition.  If  a  trade  of 
this  kind  could  be  established  with  a 
good  profit,  a  warlike  invasion  by  the 
Himalayas  would  be  an  absurdity,  for 
peaceful  commerce  with  Russia  would 
tend  more  to  the  security  of  our  Indian 
empire  than  all  our  diplomatic  watch¬ 
fulness  in  Central  Asia. — Good  Words. 
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It  life  worth  livinft  I — Well,  to  tell  jrou  true, 

It  tcarcdy  it,  if  all  mea  wcra  like  you. 

Bright-faced  maiden,  bright-souled  maiden, 
What  is  this  that  I  must  hear  ? 

Is  thy  heart  with  sorrow  laden. 

Is  thine  eye  dimmed  with  a  tear  ? 

Can  it  be  that  lips  so  sweetly 
Rounded  to  be  kindly  kissed, 

Could  be  twisted  indiscreetly 
To  that  vile  void..  Pessimist  t 
Not  for  thine  own  ills  thou  weepest ; 

Softly  feathered  is  thy  nest ; 

When  thou  wakest,  when  thou  sleepest. 

Thou  art  fortuned  with  the  best. 

But  thy  sisters  and  thy  brothers 
Pierced  with  many  a  woful  smart. 

Dying  children,  wailing  mothers. 

Fret  thy  nerve,  and  stab  thy  heart. 

In  the  country,  in  the  city. 

Godless  deeds,  a  loveless  list 
Slir  Ihy  blood  and  move  thy  pity, 

And  thou  art  a  Pessimist. 

Storms  and  wars  and  tribulations. 

Fevered  passions’  reinless  tide, 

With  insane  hallucinations 
Mingled  travel  far  and  wide. 

Can  there  be  an  Eye  inspecting 
Things  so  tumbling  in  pell-mell. 

With  a  cool  control  directing 
Such  a  hotbed,  such  a  hell  ? 

Nay,  sweet  maid,  but  think  more  slowly  ; 

Though  this  thing  and  that  be  sad, 

'Tis  a  logic  most  unholy 

That  the  gross  of  things  is  bad  ; 

’Tis  a  trick  of  melancholy. 

Tainting  life  with  death’s  alloy  ; 

Or  in  wisdom,  or  in  folly, 

Nature  still  delights  in  joy. 

Dost  thou  hear  of  starving  sinners  ? 

Nine  and  ten  or  ninety-nine. 

Many  thousands  eat  good  dinners. 

Many  hundreds  quaff  good  wine. 

Hast  thou  seen  a  score  of  cripples? 

Equal  legs  are  not  uncommon  ; 

If  you  know  one  fool  that  tipples, 
'Thousands  drink  not — man  and  woman  ; 
Tell  me,  if  you  know,  how  many 
Murders  happen  in  the  town  ? 

One  a*year,  perhaps,  if  any  ; 

Should  that  weigh  your  heart  quite  down 
No  doubt,  if  you  read  the  papers. 

You  will  find  a  strange  hotch-potch, — 
Doting  dreams,  delirious  capers. 

Many  a  blunder,  blot  and  blotch  ; 
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Bags  of  windy  speculation, 

Babblement  of  small  and  great, 

Cheating,  swindling,  peculation. 

Squabblement  of  Church  and  State  ; . 

Miners  blown  up,  humbugs  shown  up. 

Beaten  wives,  insulted  brides. 

Raving  preachers,  witless  teachers. 

Lunatics  and  suicides. 

Drains  and  cesspools,  faintings,  fevers. 

Poisoned  cats  and  stolen  collies. 

Simple  women,  gay  deceivers,  • 

Every  sort  and  size  of  follies. 

Wandering  M.P.'s  brainless  babble, 

Deputations,  meetings,  dinners. 

Riots  of  the  lawless  rabble. 

Purple  sins  of  West>End  sinners  ; 

Driving,  dicing,  drinking,  dancing. 

Spirit-rapping,  ghostly  stuff. 

Bubble  schemes,  and  deft  financing. 

When  the  shares  are  blown  enough. 

All  this  is  true  ;  when  men  cut  capers 
That  make  the  people  talk  or  stare. 

To-morrow,  when  you  ope  the  papers, 

You’re  sure  to  find  your  antics  there. 

But  you  and  I  and  all  our  neighbors. 

Meanwhile  in  pure  and  peaceful  ways. 

With  link  on  link  of  fruitful  labors. 

Draw  out  our  chain  of  happy  days. 

See  things  as  they  are  ;  be  sober  ; 

Balance  well  life’s  loss  and  gain  : 

If  to-day  be  chill  October, 

Summer  suns  will  come  again. 

Are  bleak  winds  forever  sighing  ? 

Do  dark  clouds  forever  lower  ? 

Are  your  friends  all  dead  and  dying  ? 

All  your  sweetness  turned  to  sour  ? 

Great  men  no  doubt  have  sometimes  small  ways. 
But  a  horse  is  not  an  ass. 

And  a  'olack  snake  is  not  always 
Lurking  in  the  soft  green  grass. 

Don’t  be  hasty,  gentle  lady  ; 

In  this  whirl  of  diverse  things 
Keep  your  footing,  and  with  steady 
Poise  control  your  equal  wings. 

All  things  can’t  to  all  be  pleasant, 

I  love  bitter,  you  love  sweet ; 

Some  faint  when  a  cat  is  present. 

Rats  find  babies’  cheeks  a  treat. 

If  all  tiny  things  were  tall  things. 

If  all  petty  things  were  grand. 

Where  would  greatness  be,  when  all  things 
On  one  common  level  stand  ? 

Do  you  think  the  w'inged  breezes 
Fraught  with  healthy  ventilation. 

When  a  tender  infant  sneezes 
Should  retreat  with  trepidation  ? 

When  dry  Earth  to  Heaven  is  calling 
For  soft  rain  and  freshening  dew. 
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Shall  the  rain  refrain  from  falling 
Lest  my  lady  wet  her  shoe  ? 

Fools  still  rush  to  rash  conclusions, 

And  the  mole-eyed  minion  man 
Talks  of  troubles  and  confusions. 

When  he  sees  not  half  the  plan. 

Spare  to  blame  and  fear  to  cavil, 

With  short  leave  dismiss  your  pain, 

Let  no  fretful  fancies  revel 
In  the  sanctum  of  your  brain. 

Use  no  magnifying  glasses 
To  change  molehills  into  mountains, 

Nor  on  -every  ill  that  passes 
Pour  hot  tears  from  bitter  fountains. 

Trust  in  God  and  know  your  duty. 

Some  good  things  are  in  your  power  ; 

Every  da/  will  bring  its  booty 
From  the  labor  of  the  hour. 

Never  reck  what  fools  are  prating. 

Work  and  wait,  let  sorrow  lie; 

Live  and  love ;  have  done  with  hating, 

Goethe  says — and  so  say  I. 

— Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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“  Les  Contes  d’Hoffmann,”  a  col¬ 
lection  of  short  tales  translated  from  the 
German,  was  better  known  to  the  last 
than  to  the  present  generation  of  general 
readers.  Indeed,  we  may  almost  say,  as 
far  as  England  is  concerned,  that  it  was 
hardly  known  to  either  generation,  for  al¬ 
though  the  French  can  boast  of  a  respect¬ 
able  translation  of  the  more  famous 
stories,  we  have  had  to  content  ourselves 
with  a  version  of  some  half-dozen  of  them 
which,  with  the  exception  of  one  that 
engaged  the  attention  of  Mr.  Carlyle’s 
indefatigable  genius,  are  all  more  or  less 
feeble  efforts  at  translation.  Thus  this 
singular  fact  presents  itself,  that  while 
Hoffmann  had  achieved  a  considerable 
popularity  upon  the  Continent,  in  Eng¬ 
land  his  works  were  well-nigh  unread, 
and  certainly  unappreciated.  The  cause 
of  this,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  was  the 
early  publication  of  his  perhaps  most 
ambitious,  but  certainly  weakest  and 
most  disagreeable  work,  “  Elixiere  des 
Teufels.”  The  success  which  had  at¬ 
tended  the  production  of  Matthew  Greg¬ 
ory  Lewis’s  “  Monk  ”  at  an  earlier  date 
may  have  misled  some  over-enthusiastic 
admirer  of  Hoffmann  to  present  the  in¬ 
sane  ravings  of  Brother  Medardus  to  the 


English  public,  with  this  result,  how¬ 
ever,  that  lasting  damage  has  been  done 
to  the  fame  of  an  author  of  almost 
unique  imaginative  power.  It  was  in  his 
short,  vigorous,  fantastic  pieces,  of 
which  he  wrote  an  extraordinary  num¬ 
ber,  and  which  he  collected  together 
under  the  title  of-“  FantasiestUcke  in 
Callot’s  Manier,”  “  Serapionsbriider,” 
and  “  Nachtstiicke,”  that  Hoffmann  was 
at  his  best ;  and  we  have  evidence  that  he 
himself  set  no  value  on  those  works 
which  called  for  more  sustained  effort, 
for  he  never  liked  the  “  Elixiere  des  Teu¬ 
fels,”  and  never  completed  “  Lebensan- 
sichten  des  Katers  Murr”  (‘‘Tom  Cat 
Muir's  Philosophy  of  Life”),  which, 
though  a  masterpiece  as  far  as  it  goes,  we 
cannot  doubt  the  author  felt  himself  un¬ 
able  to  finish.  These  short  pieces,  orig¬ 
inally  written  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  replenish  a  chronically  empty  purse, 
are  full  of  most  exquisite  humor,  brilliant 
wit,  and  trenchant  satire.  At  times,  it 
is  true,  he  deals  in  horrors  which  are 
rather  apt  to  disgust  than  attract  the 
reader ;  but  in  the  tales  with  which  we 
are  at  present  concerned  this  fault  is 
scarcely  to  be  detected.  There  are 
many  persons,  doubtless,  who  will  fail  to 
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see  the  beauties  and  eagerly  point  out 
the  blemishes  of  these  extraordinary 
tales  ;  but  that  is  only  natural  where  so 
many  are  incapable  of  appreciating  gen* 
uine  humor  and  prone  to  resent  anything 
but  commonplace  situations  in  fiction  as 
the  greatest  of  crimes.  Our  advice  to 
all  such  is  to  abstain  from  an  attempt  to 
understand  Hoffmann,  for  certainly  he 
did  not  write  these  tales  for  such  read¬ 
ers. 

To  the  due  appreciation  of  Hoffmann’s 
works  some  account  of  his  life  and  char¬ 
acter  would  seem  necessary,  although 
his  life  exhibits  no  particularly  romantic 
situations  and  is  chieHy  marked  as  one 
of  a  somewhat  Bohemian  type,  while  a 
strong  feature  in  his  character  is  the  not 
uncommon  one  of  a  rooted  aversion  to 
bores.  It  was  this,  in  fact,  that  drove 
him  from  the  tediousness  of  the  Berlin 
literary  tea-table  to  the  more  lively  com¬ 
pany  at  the  tavern,  and  finally  to  his 
ruin  and  death.  He  was  born  at  KO- 
nigsberg,  in  Prussia,  on  the  24th  of 
January,  1776,  and  was  reared  under 
the  roof  of  his  maternal  grandmother, 
since,  owing  to  some  unfortunate  matri¬ 
monial  misunderstandings,  his  father 
deserted  his  family  when  our  author  was 
only  three  years  old.  His  early  educa¬ 
tion  was  undertaken  by  his  uncle  Otto, 
a  man  little  calculated  to  attract  a  quick 
child  like  the  young  Hoffmann,  for  he 
was  a  rigid,  methodical,  and  pedantic 
man.  The  pupil,  however,  seems  to 
have  suffered  but  little  from  such  unge- 
nial  tutorship  ;  for  we  find  that  when  he 
proceeded  in  due  course  to  the  Reformed 
School  he  gained  the  approval  of  his 
masters  as  a  boy  well  grounded  in  ele¬ 
mentary  knowledge.  As  a  schoolboy 
Hoffmann  gave  decided  proof  of  his  love 
of  music  and  drawing,  and,  with  his 
uncle  for  a  subject,  he  made  great  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  art  of  caricature,  an  art 
which  he  developed  to  such  perfection 
that  it  cost  him  dearly  in  after  life.  To 
the  University  of  Kunigsberg  was  his 
next  step  in  life,  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  law,  a  profession  which  was 
considered  as  hereditary  in  his  family. 
While  there  the  young  man  fell  desper¬ 
ately  in  love  with  a  girl  to  whom  he 
was  giving  music-lessons.  Her  parents, 
however,  objected  to  the  alliance,  and 
he  had  to  solace  himself  with  the  thought 
that  his  heart  was  broken.  This  did 
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not  apparently  interfere  with  his  studies  ; 
for,  whatever  may  be  said  to  his  dis¬ 
credit,  idleness  was  not  one  of  his  faults, 
as  he  passed  the  necessary  examinations 
with  success,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
entered  the  profession  as  Auscultator,  a 
sort  of  articled  clerk.  Konigsberg,  after 
the  love  episode,  being  a  somewhat  un¬ 
interesting  place  for  him,  he  obtained 
an  appointment  under  another  uncle, 
who  was  a  lawyer  of  some  standing  at 
Glogau  in  Silesia.  Here  he  remained 
for  two  years,  and  in  the  summer  of  his 
last  year  he  went  to  Dresden  for  a  holi¬ 
day.  At  Dresden  he  was  induced  to 
gamble,  and  his  success  was  so  great 
that  he  was  quite  horrorstruck,  and  de¬ 
termined  thereafter  never  to  touch  a 
card  during  his  life — a  vow  which,  be  it 
said  to  his  honor,  he  steadfastly  kept. 
His  experience  on  this  occasion  and  the 
feelings  of  horror  which  seized  him  are 
undoubtedly  the  groundwork  of  one 
of  his  most  dramatic  pieces,  called 
Spidergliick  which  he  afterward  placed 
in  the  Serapionsbruder  Collection. 
When  he  came  back  to  Berlin  in  1798, 
he  passed  the  “  examen  rigorosum  ” 
with  such  honors  that  his  examiners 
recomended  him  for  immediate  employ¬ 
ment  under  Government,  and  finally  in 
1800  he  was  appointed  Assessor  in 
Posen  in  Poland.  At  Posen  Hoffmann 
found  himself  somewhat  lonely  at  first, 
as  he  was  to  a  great  extent  cut  off  from 
the  society  of  the  artists  who  were  his 
friends  at  Berlin  and  Glogau,  but  he  set 
to  work  assiduously  at  painting  and 
music,  in  the  latter  of  which  arts  it  was 
his  particular  ambition  to  shine.  The 
tedium  of  the  humdrum  life  at  Posen, 
howeverj  began  to  pall  upon  him,  and, 
finding  his  companions  and  society  in 
general  excessively  dull,  he  took  to  crit¬ 
icising  them  in  a  manner  most  likely  to 
give  offence.  No  one  likes  to  be  satir¬ 
ized,  be  the  satire  ever  so  witty,  but  to 
be  caricatured  under  the  most  ludicrous 
yet  unmistakable  aspects,  was  an  offence 
hardly  to  be  pardoned.  Yet  Hoffmann, 
from  sheer  devilry,  and  from  a  desire 
for  anything  which  would  rouse  the  soci¬ 
ety  at  Posen  from  its  dead  level  of  re¬ 
spectable  inanity,  persuaded  a  friend  to 
aid  him  in  perpetrating  an  outrageous 
practical  joke.  His  coadjutor  appeared 
disguised  as  an  Italian  hawker  at  a 
masquerade  attended  by  the  Htte  of 
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Posen,  and  distributed  Hoffmann’s  too 
evident  caricatures  to  the  company  as¬ 
sembled,  taking  care  to  place  them  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  would  be  most 
willing  to  make  use  of  them.  The  joke 
was  only  too  successful,  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  was  that  news  of  it  was  sent  to 
Berlin,  and,  instead  of  receiving  a  pat¬ 
ent  as  Rath  at  Posen,  as  had  been  intend¬ 
ed,  Hoffmann  had  to  content  himself 
with  the  same  position  at  Plozk,  which 
to  him  meant  exile.  .\t  Plozk,  however, 
he  found  a  wife,  and  in  a  short  time  he 
was  transferred  to  Warsaw.  At  the 
Polish  capital  Hoffmann  was  in  his  ele¬ 
ment.  His  talents,  especially  in  music, 
soon  gained  him  many  acquaintances, 
and  he  here  met  Hitzig,  who  became  his 
most  intimate  friend  ;  in  his  leisure 
hours  he  undertook  the  superintendence 
of  a  musical  institution,  which  he  named 
a  Ressource,  busying  himself  with  ar¬ 
ranging  the  rooms  of  an  old  palace  which 
was  hired  by  some  of  his  admirers,  and 
painting  designs  for  the  walls  and  ceil¬ 
ings  thereof.  The  Ressource  was  a 
complete  success.  Concerts,  in  which 
Hoffmann  took  the  leading  part,  were 
given,  and  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  had 
reached  the  zenith  of  his  ambition — a 
public  recognition  that  he  was  a  master 
of  his  best  beloved  art.  The  battle  of 
Jena,  however,  put  an  end  to  all  this, 
and  by  way  of  a  crowning  misfortune  he 
was  prostrated  by  a  severe  attack  of 
fever.  When  he  recovered  he  found 
himself  in  very  straitened  circumstances, 
with  a  wife  and  children  to  support,  and 
in  despair  he  hastened  to  Berlin.  His 
intention  was  to  live  by  art,  but  art  at 
that  time  was  at  a  discount,  and  he 
eagerly  embraced  an  offer  to  become 
the  musical  director  at  the  Bamberg 
Theatre.  Here,  too,  mischance  after 
mischance  befell  him,  and  he  left  his 
post  in  disgust.  Almost,  destitute,  he 
determined  to  write  to  the  editor  of  the 
Musicalische  Zfitung^  at  Leipsic,  inclos¬ 
ing  a  specimen  of  those  stories  which  he 
afterward  collected  as  "  FantasiestQcke 
in  Callot’s  Manier,"  and  which  so  de¬ 
lighted  Jean  Paul  Richter  that  he  wrote 
a  preface  for  the  collection.  These 
pieces  deal  chiefly  with  music,  his  spe¬ 
cial  art  as  he  thought,  and  he  little 
fancied  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  them 
that  they  would  give  him  a  place  in  lit¬ 
erature  as  a  brilliant  and  singular  writer. 


From  this  time,  however,  he  was  unre¬ 
mitting  in  his  labors,  and  produced  his 
fascinating  stories  with  incredible  swift¬ 
ness.  In  1813  he  again  attempted  to 
conduct  theatrical  music  at  Dresden  and 
Leipsic,  and  again  failed  owing  to  the 
state  of  the  country  and  Napoleon’s  can¬ 
nons.  He  never  despair^,  however, 
and,  though  sadly  light  of  purse,  he  was 
always  light  of  heart.  Having  found 
the  pursuit  of  a  livelihood  by  means  of 
theatrical  enterprise  a  blank,  he  returned 
to  Berlin,  and  by  the  interest  of  his 
friends  was  reinstated  in  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession  as  Rath  in  Berlin.  He  now  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  writing  with  that  in¬ 
dustry  which  was  so  characteristic  of 
him,  and  for  seven  or  eight  years  pro¬ 
duced  with  comparative  ease  those  mar¬ 
vellous  tales  which  made  him  in  Berlin 
the  wonder  of  his  day.  We  have  already 
hinted  at  his  partiality  for  the  tavern, 
and  his  dislike  of  dilettanti  tea-table. 
In  this,  as  in  everything  else,  Hoffmann 
showed  a  sublime  contempt  for  all  con¬ 
ventionality  and  semblance  of  respecta¬ 
bility.  His  friends  endeavored  without 
success  to  allure  him  from  the  baleful 
influence  of  the  wine-house  ;  but  the 
most  they  could  get  him  to  do  was  to 
consent  to  a  convivial  meeting  once  a 
week  at  his  own  house,  when  he  read 
them  one  of  his  stories  which  appeared 
under  the  title  of  “  Serapionsbriider.” 
For  some  months  before  his  death  he 
was  attacked  by  creeping  paralysis,  but 
he  would  not,  even  when  it  reached  his 
hands,  forego  the  pleasure  of  exercising 
his  marvellous  imagination,  and  on  the 
24th  of  June,  1882,  he  died  while  en¬ 
deavoring  to  dictate  to  his  wife  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  his  last  tale,  "  Der  Feind.” 

Hitzig’ s  description  of  Hoffmann  is 
very  much  such  as  might  be  expected. 
He  was  a  man  of  diminutive  stature, 
with  a  sallow  complexion  and  dark, 
almost  black  hair,  which  grew  far  down 
his  forehead.  His  eyes  were  gray,  with 
nothing  strange  in  them  while  he  was 
quiet,  but  when  excited  they  would  as¬ 
sume  an  extraordinary  cunning  expres¬ 
sion  and  twinkle  with  mischief.  His 
nose  was  finely  cut  and  aquiline,  his 
mouth  somewhat  set.  His  physique,  in 
spite  of  his  nimbleness,  appeared  strong, 
as  he  had  for  his  size  a  deep  chest  and 
broad  shoulders.  In  fact,  he  was  a  mis¬ 
chievous,  though  not  an  ill-natured,  elf. 
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Vain  past  belief  and  of  an  uncertain 
temper,  he  was  capable  of  strong  affec- 
tioirs  and  true  friendship,  and,  though 
naturally  shy,  was  the  best  of  compan* 
ions  when  he  was  not  bored.  Such  was 
the  man  whose  contemporaries  thought 
it  not  exaggeration  to  describe  on  his 
gravestone  as  “  ausgezeichnet  im  Amte 
als  Dichter,  als  Tonktinstler,  als  Maler.” 

Of  the  individual  tales  comprised  ift 
his  three  collections,  it  is  difficult  to 
point  to  any  one  as  excelling  the  other  ; 
but  we  are  inclined  to  give  the  first  place 
to  “  Meister  Martin  der  Kiifner  und 
seine  Gesellen,”  a  quaint  story  of  Nu¬ 
remberg  life  in  the  middle  ages,  which 
for  graphic  description  of  old-time  man¬ 
ners  is  equalled  by  few  and  surpassed 
by  none.  “Der  Gold’ne  Topf”  is 
already  familiar  to  English  readers  in 
Mr.  Carlyle’s  excellent  translation,  as 
well  as  “Das  Fraulein  von  Scuderi,’’ 
and  others  which  have  also  been  trans¬ 
lated,  but  which  are  not  now  easily  to  be 
procured.  “  Der  Sandmann,"  “  Rath 
Krespel,'*  and  “Das  Majorat"  are 
among  the  most  weird  ;  while  the  ex¬ 
quisite  humor  of  “Signor  Formica,"  an 
imaginary  episode  in  the  life  of  Salvator 
Rosa,  is  of  the  rarest  order.  Those  in 
which  music  takes  a  large  share  are  such 
as  “Don  Juan,*'  “Ritter  Gluck," 
“  Die  Fermate,”  etc.,  and  we  have  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  the  p)owerful  tale  enti¬ 
tled  “  SpielergKlck. "  A  mere  catalogue 
of  these  tales  would  take  up  too  much 
space,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  do 
more  than  indicate  the  names  of  those 
which  recur  to  us  as  most  remarkable.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  “Tom  Cat 
Murr’s  Philosophy  of  Life  ”  was  never 
completed.  Hoffmann’s  names  were 
Ernst  Theodor  Wilhelm  ;  but  the  last  is 
suppressed,  and  Amadeus  substituted,  in 
all  editions  of  his  works.  Some  have 


thought  that  this  arose  from  his  love  of 
Mozart,  whose  name  was  Amadeus  ;  but 
one  of  his  biographers  assures  us  that  it 
happened  simply  from  misprinting  A. 
for  W.,  and  that,  when  it  was  pointed 
out  to  Hoffmann,  he  refused  to  alter  it, 
and  immediately  took  the  name  of  Am¬ 
adeus  as  a  good  omen.  It  may  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that,  when  the  tales  are 
taken  in  chronological  order,  it  is  found 
that  the  wildest  and  most  extravagant 
are  by  no  means  the  result  of  a  brain 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  excess,  but 
that  they  were  written  at  a  time  when 
he  was  little  given  to  debauch.  The 
more  natural,  and,  we  are  bound  to  say, 
some  of  his  best,  were  written,  on  the 
contrary,  during  those  sad  years  when 
he  was  accustomed  to  preside  as  king  of 
the  topers  in  the  Berlin  tavern.  Per¬ 
haps  the  best  proof  of  the  subtle  fasci¬ 
nation  of  his  stories  is  the  fact  that  three 
such  men  as  Richter  in  Germany,  Gau¬ 
tier  in  France,  and  Carlyle  in  England 
have  all  testified  their  enthusiastic  ap¬ 
proval  of  them. 

It  was  not  as  a  literary  man,  however, 
that  Hoffmann  desired  to  be  known,  but 
as  a  musician  ;  and  his  performances  in 
this  branch  of  art  are  by  no  means  con¬ 
temptible.  He  wrote  no  less  than  eleven 
operas,  one  of  which.  Undine,  was  en¬ 
thusiastically  reviewed  by  Karl  Maria 
von  Weber ;  incidental  music  for  three 
plays  ;  a  ballet  ;  a  requiem  ;  two  sym¬ 
phonies,  and  other  orchestral  and  choral 
pieces.  Of  his  musical  views  we  hope 
on  another  occasion  to  have  something 
to  say  ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out 
that  two  of  the  greatest  musicians  of  the 
age  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  his 
musical  genius — namely  Karl  Maria  von 
Weber,  and  Ludwig  van  Beethoven. — 
Saturday  Beview. 
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The  toils  of  Savonarola’s  enemies 
closed  gradually  around  him.  Hostility 
toward  him  was  pushed  to  irreverence, 
which  made  his  position  as  a  preacher 
untenable.  On  Ascension  Day  1497, 
sajs  Landucci, 

certain  men  his  enemies  wrought  a  great  wicked¬ 
ness.  By  night  through  despite,  they  made 


a  violent  entry  into  the  church,  bursting  open 
the  door  on  the  side  of  the  campanile,  and  de- 
hied  the  pulpit  most  disgracefully  with  filth. 
In  the  middle  of  the  sermon  a  noise  was 
made  by  striking  with  a  club  on  a  chest.  At 
once  there  arose  a  cry  “  Jesus,”  since  the 
people  were  disturbed,  expecting  some  scandal 
from  the  wrongdoers.  There  was  quiet  for  a 
while,  but  the  cry  “Jesus”  again  was  raised 
because  as  the  Frate  left  the  pulpit  some  who 
had  arms  for  his  defence  under  their  cloaks 
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drew  them,  when  they  saw  some  of  whom  they 
were  suspicious  draw  near.  There  was  a  great 
scandal. 

Next  day  the  magistrates,  who  were 
unfavorable  to  Savonarola,  issued  a 
general  order  that  no  friar  should  preach 
without  their  permission.  The  benches 
were  taken  away  from  the  cathedral,  and 
the  reaction  against  Savonarola  set  in. 
His  Puritanism  provoked  a  revolt  ; 
“  every  one  gave  himself  again  to  sports 
and  to  enlarge  his  life  for  every  evil. 
Frascati  and  the  taverns  were  opened 
again”  In  the  procession  on  Corpus 
Christi  Day  the  “  boys  of  Fra  Girolamo” 
were  hustled  in  the  streets  ;  one  of  the 
red  crosses  which  they  carried  was  broken 
and  thrown  into  the  Arno.  To  check 
the  strong  current  of  party  feeling  all 
preaching  was  forbidden  by  the  magis¬ 
trates.  “  We  were  deprived  of  the  Word 
of  God,”  says  Landucci,  using  the 
phraseology  of  the  later  Puritans.  The 
horse  races,  which  Savonarola  had  sus¬ 
pended,  were  revived  by  the  magistrates, 
who  said,  ”  Let  us  amuse  this  people  a 
little  ;  are  we  all  to  become  friars  ?” 
Then  followed- the  Papal  excommunica¬ 
tion,  and  a  period  of  doubt  and  silence 
in  Florence.  In  February  1498  Savona¬ 
rola  again  came  forward  and  preached, 
“  and  the  benches  were  put  up  again  in 
Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  and  much  people 
went  there  ;  and  there  was  much  talk  of 
the  excommunication,  and  many  through 
fear  of  it  did  not  go,  saying,  ”  Whether 
just  or  unjust,  it  is  to  be  feared.”  I  was 
among  those  who  did  not  go. 

The  enforced  silence  had  broken  the 
spell  of  Savonarola’s  eloquence.  His 
claims  to  prophetic  power  had  been  rid¬ 
iculed  ;  the  Papal  excommunication 
was  a  serious  matter  ;  and  many  of  his 
stanch  adherents  began  to  adopt  an 
attitude  of  suspended  judgment.  Savo¬ 
narola  was  driven  to  take  steps  to  regain 
his  fading  influence.  In  the  Carnival 
he  organized  the  burning  of  vanities, 
and  was  still  strong  as  a  moral  reform¬ 
er.  He  said  mass  in  San  Marco  and 
communicated  with  his  own  hand  several 
thousands  of  men  and  women.  Then  he 
advanced  into  the  outside  pulpit,  bearing 
the  Host  in  his  hand  and  blessed  the  as¬ 
sembled  crowd.  Many  had  come  expect¬ 
ing  to  see  signs  and  the  lukewarm  laughed 
and  mocked  saying,  ”  He  is  excommu¬ 
nicated  and  communicates  others.”  And 


he  seemed  to  me  to  be  mistaken  in  this, 
though  I  believed  in  him  ;  but  I  did  not 
wish  to  incur  risk  by  going  to  hear  him, 
since  he  was  excommunicated.”  Lan¬ 
ducci  expressed  in  this  caution  the  views 
of  many  of  the  sober  Florentines,  and 
Savonarola  strove  to  reassure  them.  On 
March  ist  he  said  in  a  sermon  ”  that  he 
had  written  to  the  Pope  to  amend  his 
ways,  otherwise  he  would  come  to  a  bad 
end  and  must  expect  a  great  scourge, 
and  that  quickly.”  It  is  scarcely  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  Pope  wrote  angrily  to’ 
the  magistrates  bidding  them  close  the 
mouth  of  an  excommunicated  man.  But 
Landucci  had  a  sense  of  the  different 
spheres  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
power.  “  It  seemed  a  wondrous  thing 
that  the  Pope  could  not  make  him  re¬ 
main  quiet  and  hold  his  tongue  ;  much 
more  wondrous  that  he  stood  firm  and 
did  not  cease  to  preach.” 

The  strongest  weapon  of  Savonarola’s 
enemies  was  ridicule,  which  was  always 
powerful  among  the  Florentines.  Men 
wandered  about  with  bits  of  lighted 
candles,  and  said  in  explanation,  ”  I 
am  looking  for  the  key  which  the  Frate 
has  lost.”  Others  seized  the  known  ad¬ 
herents  of  Savonarola  and  forced  them 
on  to  their  knees  before  a  lantern  say¬ 
ing,  “  Adore  the  true  light.’’ 

In  this  excited  state  of  popular  feel¬ 
ing  came  the  challenge  to  the  proof  of 
fire.  According  to  Landucci’ s  account, 
the  first  who  uttered  it  was  a  Dominican, 
a  friend  of  Savonarola.  Once  started 
this  unlucky  challenge  seized  the  popular 
mind.  Savonarola  seemed  to  shrink 
from  it  and  the  populace  were  easily 
turned  against  him.  He  was  dragged 
as  a  felon  to  prison  and  every  tongue 
was  turned  against  him.  ”  Hell  seemed 
to  be  open  ”  was  Landucci’s  impression. 
When  he  heard  that  Savonarola  was  put 
to  torture,  the  good  apothecary  wept  and 
prayed  for  him.  But  we  gather  from  his 
pages  how  well  Savonarola’s  enemies 
had  laid  their  plans  for  ruining  his  rep¬ 
utation  : 

On  April  iqth  was  read  in  the  Council  the 
process  ol  Frate  Girolamo,  which  he  had  written 
with  his  own  hand.  We  held  him  for  a 
prophet ;  and  he  confessed  that  he  was  no 
prophet  and  did  not  have  from  God  the  things 
which  he  preached  ;  ...  he  confessed  that 
many  things  which  had  occurred  in  the  course  of 
his  sermons  were  the  contrary  of  what  he  gave 
us  to  understand.  And  I  was  present  to  hear 
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the  reading  of  the  process,  at  which  I  marvelled 
and  stood  transfixed  in  wonder.  And  my  soul 
was  grieved  to  see  such  a  splendid  edifice  fall  to 
the  ground  because  it  was  built  on  the  sorry 
foundation  of  one  only  falsehood.  I  looked  that 
Florence  should  have  become  a  new  Jerusalem 
whence  should  issue  the  laws  and  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  and  the  example  of  the  good  life  ;  I 
looked  to  see  the  renewal  of  the  Church,  the 
conversion  of  the  unbelievers,  and  the  con¬ 
solation  of  the  good  ;  and  I  felt  the  opposite 
and  from  the  fact  I  took  its  medicine.  "  In 
thy  will,  O  Lord,  all  things  are  placed.” 

We  feel  how  keen  the  blow  was  to 
Landucci’s  mind,  how  bitter  the  disap¬ 
pointment  of  his  expectations.  T o  the  last 
he  ho[)ed  for  some  sign  or  wonder,  but 
none  was  given.  “  Many  fell  from  the 
faith,”  he  says,  in  his  account  of  Savo¬ 
narola’s  death.  But  the  prophet’s  mem¬ 
ory  was  dear  to  a  faithful  few,  and  the 
day  after  his  execution  some  women 
were  found  in  the  Piazza  devoutly  kneel¬ 
ing  on  the  spot  where  he  was  burned.  A 
few  days  afterward  there  was  a  plague 
of  caterpillars,  which  was  interpreted  by 
reference  to  Savonarola’s  death.  The 
animals  had  a  face  like  a  man  with  a 
crown  which  shone  like  gold,  on  the 
head,  while  their  tail  was  black,  and 
armed  with  fangs  which  destroyed  the 
thorn  bushes.  Men  said  this  signified 
that  Savonarola’s  life  was  golden,  and 
after  him  the  evil  weeds  must  be  de¬ 
stroyed. 

The  outburst  of  profligacy  which  fol¬ 
lowed  Savonarola’s  death  shocked  I.uca 
Landucci  greatly,  and  a  shade  of  mel¬ 
ancholy  and  hopelessness  comes  over  his 
pages  after  his  hero  was  gone.  He  had 
looked  for  one  who  was  to  restore  Israel, 
and  he  went  all  his  days  sadlier  when  his 
hopes  were  dashed.  He  could  not  ex¬ 
plain  to  himself  the  causes  of  Savonaro¬ 
la’s  failure  ;  he  was  not  sufficient  for 
these  things.  But  he  faithfully  repre¬ 
sents  the  feelings  which  Savonarola 
awakened  among  many  minds  in  Flor¬ 
ence  and  the  moral  impulse  which  he 
gave  never  entirely  departed  from  the 
majority  of  those  who  had  once  owned 
his  pow'cr. 

The  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  glorious  as 
it  w’as  to  Florence,  awakened  some  en-, 
thusiasm  in  the  mind  of  Landucci.  His 
account  of  the  decoration  of  the  city  for 
the  Pope’s  visit  in  1515  gives  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  magnificence  of  the  Ital¬ 
ians,  and  their  use  of  art  for  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  life.  He  describes  the 


trophies  which  were  erected  in  the 
streets,  “  and  they  were  not  the  work  of 
common  uncultivated  men,  but  were  all 
perfect  figures,  and  well  placed  for  their 
purpose  by  skilful  men.”  This  lavish 
display  amazed,  but  did  not  move  him. 
More  than  two  thousand  men,  he  tells 
us,  labored  for  a  month,  and  the  cost 
was  reckoned  at  70,000  florins,  “  all  for 
these  perishable  things  that  passed  away 
like  a  shadow,  whereas  they  might  have 
been  spent  in  a  beautiful  temple  to  the 
honor  of  God  and  the  glory  of  the  city. 
Still  the  poor  artisans  were  helped  by 
this  expenditure,  and  a  little  money  was 
circulated.”  The  stock  argument  for 
luxury  and  display  was  current  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  covered  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  follies. 

Landucci  has  much  to  tell  of  the  ar¬ 
tistic  progress  of  Florence  during  his 
days.  In  early  times  he  records  Dona¬ 
tello,  ”  who  made  the  tomb  of  Messer 
Leonardo,  of  Arezzo,  in  Santa  Croce,” 
and  Rossellino,  “  a  very  small  man,  but 
great  in  sculpture.”  He  tells  of  Maes¬ 
tro  Antonio,  an  organist  who  surpassed 
all  in  his  day,  Andrea  del  Castagno, 
Domenico  of  Venice,  and  the  brothers 
Pollaiuolo.  He  lived  in  a  time  of  arch¬ 
itectural  splendor,  which  was  not  alto¬ 
gether  enjoyable  in  its  immediate 
effects.  “  On  ail  sides  they  pulled  down 
houses,  and  all  the  streets  were  filled 
with  mountains  of  stones,  rubbish,  and 
mules  and  asses  laden  with  gravel,  so  that 
it  was  difficult  to  pass.  And  even  shop¬ 
keepers  lived  in  constant  dread,  and 
were  annoyed  by  the  crowds  which 
gathered  at  the  sight  or  could  not  pass 
with  laden  beasts.”  Landucci  also  saw 
the  sale  of  Piero  de’  Medici’s  pictures  ; 
but  he  gives  no  account  of  the  treasures 
which  were  then  scattered.  In  r504  he 
saw  Michael  Angelo’s  “  David  ”  set  up 
in  its  place.  He  calls  it  ”  the  marble 
giant,”arid  tells  how  the  wall  had  to  be 
broken  to  admit  of  its  passage  from  the 
studio.  It  is  some  small  consolation  to 
know  that  there  were  in  Florence  mis¬ 
chievous  and  destructive  vagabonds,  as 
there  are  in  London  at  the  present  day. 
Stones  were  thrown  during  the  night  at 
the  statue,  and  a  guard  had  to  be  set  to 
prevent  damage.  It  was  moved  so  slowly 
and  carefully  through  the  streets  that 
it  took  four  days  to  set  it  in  the  Piazza. 
In  smaller  points  Landucci  bears  witness 
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to  the  artistic  instincts  of  the  Florentine  sions  of  distrust.  Still  he  saw  wondrous 


people.  They  used  a  fall  of  snow  as  a 
means  of  adorning  their  city  with  snow- 
lions  and  nude  statues,  '*  the  work  of 
good  masters  ;  and  in  Borgo  S-  Lorenzo 
was  made  a  city,  with  fortresses  and 
many  galleys  ;  and  this  was  done 
throughout  Florence.”  Moreover,  Luca 
had  an  artistic  scheme  of  his  own, 
which  was  to  build  a  church  in  honor  of 
St.  John  the  Evangelist.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  he  proposed  to  clear  away  the 
houses  by  the  Piazza  of  San  Lorenzo, 
and  build  a  church  with  a  stately  dome. 
This  scheme  Luca  imparted  to  Simone 
del  Pollaiuolo,  who  greatly  approved  of 
it,  and  promised  to  lay  it  before  those 
in  authority.  But  Simone  died  without 
taking  any  further  steps,  whereupon  Luca 
chose  as  his  spokesman  Giovanni  Cellini, 
father  of  the  more  famous  Benvenuto. 
But  in  spite  of  the  memoir  which  Luca 
drew  up  on  the  subject,  bis  project 
never  advanced  to  serious  considera¬ 
tion.  It  is  characteristic  of  Florentine 
life  that  an  apothecary  should  be  an 
architect  in  his  way,  and  should  devise 
a  scheme  for  the  adornment  of  his  city. 

Luca  Landucci  illustrates  the  popular 
belief  in  prodigies,  which  he  plentifully 
recounts,  though  he  does  not  always  be¬ 
lieve  them.  In  1495  he  relates  a  ”  matter 
for  laughter.  ”  The  ghost  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Milan  appeared  in  the  road, 
and  gave  a  man  a  letter  to  carry  to  Lu¬ 
dovico  il  Moro.  The  man  took  it  ;  and 
Ludovico,  on  reading  it,  bowed  his 
head,  and  stood  amazed.  When  asked 
for  an  answer,  he  said,  ”  It  has  been 
given.”  Men  regarded  this  as  a  prophe¬ 
cy  of  war  and  famine.  In  1504  happen¬ 
ed  a  thing  ”  which  ought  not  to  be 
written,”  but  as  so  many  men  affirmed 
it,  Luca  records  it  all  the  same.  A 
phantom  army  appeared  in  a  meadow 
near  Bologna  ;  presently  another  army 
issued  from  a  wood  and  a  savage  battle 
took  place  ;  then  shadowy  waggons  bore 
off  the  corpses  of  the  slain  and  no  trace 
was  left.  Many  men  saw  this  from  a 
distance  ;  as  they  came  nearer  they  saw 
nothing.  He  tells  of  horses  and  men-of- 
arms  seen  in  clouds  of  smoke,  of  rain  of 
blood,  of  monstrous  births,  of  wondrous 
apparitions,  of  bowing  statues,  and  the 
like.  Such  like  things  he  neither  entirely 
believes  nor  disbelieves  but  tells  them  as 
he  Ifeard  them,  sometimes  with  expres- 


things  with  his  own  eyes.  A  Spaniard, 
who  was  selling  charms,  proved  their 
potency  by  entering  a  hot  oven,  putting 
a  burning  torch  in  his  mouth,  and  wash¬ 
ing  his  hands  in  boiling  oil.  Stranger 
still,  he  saw  another  Spaniard  who  had 
a  boy  of  thirteen,  out  of  whose  mouth 
used  to  issue  a  figure  with  head  and  legs 
like  a  human  being,  and  capable  of  per¬ 
forming  human  actions. 

Luca’s  pages  abound  in  illustrations  of 
the  daily  life  of  old  Florence.  He  records 
its  police  news,  its  disturbances,  and  its 
coarseness,  as  well  as  its  more  serious 
moods.  On  Easter  Eve,  1498,  rough 
joking  was  carried  to  irreverence.  A 
horse  was  turned  into  the  cathedral  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  mass,  and  was  beaten  by 
sticks  till  it  rushed  wildly  through  the 
church  and  fell  upon  the  steps.  Ink 
was  put  sometimes  into  the  holy  water, 
and  assafoetida  was  mixed  with  the  in¬ 
cense.  A  ruined  gamester  revenged 
himself  for  his  ill  luck  by  pelting  with 
hnrsedung  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  to 
the  great  scandal  of  the  Florentines. 
Crimes  and  mishaps  in  those  days  great¬ 
ly  resemble  those  of  our  own  time.  A 
clumsy  executioner  who  made  three 
unsuccessful  strokes  at  the  head  of  a 
condemned  criminal,  was  promptly 
seized  by  the  angry  mob  and  stoned  to 
death  on  the  spot. 

These  are  but  samples  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  which  Landucci’s  pages  give  of 
contemporary  life  and  opinion.  Few 
diaries  present  a  more  complete  and 
vivid  picture  of  the  individual  character 
of  their  writer.  Just  and  upright,  kind¬ 
ly  and  moderate,  he  had  gone  through 
life  contented  and  submissive.  He  was 
proud  of  his  city,  and  was  convinced  that 
its  cause  was  just.  To  him,  in  some 
shape  or  other,  Florence  was  destined 
to  be  the  pioneer  of  human  progress. 
In  this  faith  he  lived  and  died.  He  is 
a  worthy  example  of  the  men  who  made 
Florence  what  she  was  ;  he  is  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  class  on  whom  a  com¬ 
mercial  civilization  must  ultimately  rest. 

As  we  read  his  pages  we  see  the  dan¬ 
gers  that  beset  a  commercial  state.  En¬ 
gaged  in  his  daily  bus^ess,  striving  to 
fulfil  his  daily  duties,  Luca ‘Landucci 
was  content  that  others  should  manage 
politics  for  him.  He  was  a  stanch  Re¬ 
publican,  but  when  the  Republic  was 
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swept  away,  he  did  not  see  that  much 
was  to  be  done.  The  thing  that  grieved 
him  most  was  that  the  Medici  restoration 
set  to  work  to  pull  down  the  Sala  Grande 
which  had  been  built  for  the  Republican 
Consiglio.  Forms  of  government  might 
come  or  go,  but  the  architectural  gran¬ 
deur  of  the  city  ought  not  to  be  dimin¬ 
ished.  Landucci,  and  men  like  him, 
felt  that  they  had  too  great  a  stake  in 
the  country  to  meddle  much  with  poli¬ 
tics.  An  adventurer  by  profession,  an 
avowed  partisan,  staked  all  on  the  haz¬ 
ard  of  the  success  of  his  party.  The 
peaceful  citizen  who  wished  to  pursue 
an  even  tenor  of  life  felt  that  he  had 
better  keep  away  from  party  strife.  He 
saw  its  evils,  and  hoi>ed  for  their  reme¬ 
dy.  His  instincts  were  on  the  side  of 
liberty  ;  but  he  was  powerless  in  action. 
Landucci  and  such  as  he  formed  the 
stuff  of  which  Florence  was  made,  but 
it  was  stuff  that  was  easily  moulded  to 
any  political  form,  provided  that  the 
safety  and  glory  of  Florence  was  main¬ 
tained. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  represent  Italian 
society  in-the  sixteenth  century  as  hope¬ 
lessly  corrupt.  Morality  and  religion, 
we  are  constantly  told,  had  alike  ceased 
to  operate  as  motives  with  men.  This 
is  not  the  impression  which  Landucci’s 
Diary  leaves  on  the  reader's  mind,  and 
we  have  no  reason  for  thinking  that  he 
was  an  entirely  exceptional  character. 
The  politics  of  Italy  had  grown  so  arti¬ 
ficial  that  they  were  estranged  from  the 
morality  of  ordinary  life  ;  but  morality 
existed  not  the  less.  There  was  a  sound 


remnant  of  honest  citizens  who  gar¬ 
nered  all  that  was  good  in  the  quickened 
activity  of  Italy,  yet  knew  themselves 
and  the  limits  of  their  powers.  The 
vices  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  have 
passed  into  commonplace  ;  its  virtues 
are  habitually  overlooked.  It  produced 
a  type  of  character  of  which  Luca  Lan¬ 
ducci  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen, 
which  has  a  charm  peculiarly  its  own. 
Beneath  the  splendid  princes,  beneath 
the  humanists  and  courtly  poets,  was  a 
body  of  simple  straightforward  folk, 
who  were  at  the  same  time  eminently 
civilized  and  cultivated.  They  received 
the  impulse  of  the  new  learning  without 
abandoning  the  old  virtues  of  commerce. 
It  was  their  misfortune  that  their  lot 
was  cast  on  evil  times — times  in  which 
it  was  not  given  to  them  long  to  bring 
down  beauty  into  the  quiet  of  their  do¬ 
mestic  life. 

The  artificial  politics  of  Italy  had 
passed  beyond  the  point  where  the  unit¬ 
ed  wisdom  of  citizens  could  guide  the 
State.  The  defect  of  Luca  and  his  fel¬ 
lows  was  a  want  of  strength  and  definite¬ 
ness  of  purpose.  Their  pursuit  of  beauty 
and  knowledge  had  led  them  to  eflemi- 
n.acy,  though  they  knew  it  not.  Yet 
with  their  merits  and  defects  alike  such 
were  the  men  who  formed  the  foundation 
of  the  artistic  life  in  Italy.  They  are 
the  types  whose  grave  faces  and  decor¬ 
ous  mien  are  seen  in  the  frescoes  of  Ghir¬ 
landaio,  and  whose  ideal  worth  the  pen¬ 
cil  of  Leonardo  delighted  to  explore. — 
Saturday  Rei'icw. 


THE  GERM-THEORY  OF  ZYMOTIC  DISEASES. 
Considered  from  the  Natural  History  point  of  view. 
BY  PROF.  W.  B.  CARPENTER,  M.D.,  l.L.D.,  F.R.S. 


In  a  former  article  (November  1S81) 
I  set  forth  the  '*  germ-theory  ”  of  zy¬ 
motic  diseases,  as  recently  built  up  by 
micro-pathological  study,  on  the  basis 
of  the  admirable  researches  of  Pasteur 
on  fermentation  and  putrefaction.  I 
now  propose  to  show  that  the  evidence 
in  its  favor  afforded  by  the  natural  his¬ 
tory  of  those  diseases  is  scarcely  less 
cogent.  And  I  shall  further  inquire 
what  light  is  thrown  on  a  question 
hitherto  regarded  as  insoluble — that  of 


the  origination  of  the  specific  types  of 
those  diseases — by  the  application  of 
that  method  of  inquiry  which,  in  Mr, 
Darwin’s  hands,  has  revolutionized  the 
views  of  naturalists  in  regard  to  the 
“  origin  of  species.” 

The  idea  that  such  diseases  as  small¬ 
pox,  which  spread  by  human  communi¬ 
cation,  and  of  which  the  virus  multiplies 
itself  in  the  human  body,  are  generated 
by  a  contagium  vivum  of  some  kind,  is  by 
no  means  a  new  one  ;  having  been  sug- 
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gested  by  the  resemblance  of  the  definite 
course  followed  by  these  diseases  to  the 
development,  maturation,  and  decline 
of  living  organisms,  and  by  the  analogy 
between  the  regeneration  of  the  conta- 
gium  within  the  body  in  greatly  in¬ 
creased  amount,  and  the  production  of 
seeds  or  eggs.  These  general  relations 
were  brought  out  with  great  force  more 
than  forty  years  ago,  by  one  of  our  most 
philosophic  physicians,  the  late  Sir 
Henry  Holland,  in  a  thoughtful  chapter 
of  his  “  Medical  Notes  and  Reflec¬ 
tions  but  it  is  only  now  that  their 
true  meaning  is  becoming  apparent  in 
the  clear  light  of  the  doctrine  of  disease- 
germs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of 
a  process  analogous  to  "  fermentation  ” 
in  the  blood,  produced  by  the  chemical 
action  of  some  materies  morbi  intro¬ 
duced  into  it  by  the  breath,  seemed  most 
applicable  to  the  case  of  those  “  spe¬ 
cific”  fevers  which  originate  in  malarious 
or  miasmatic  emanations  ;  and  this  was 
the  doctrine  embodied  in  the  term 
‘‘  zymotic,”  which,  first  introduced  by 
the  late  Dr.  W.  Farr,  has  since  come 
into  general  acceptance. 

Now  that  we  can  certainly  trace  every 
form  of  fermentation  and  putrefaction  to 
the  development  of  “  saprophytes,”  or 
minute  plants  vegetating  on  decompos¬ 
able  organic  matter,  all  the  facts  which 
supported  the  doctrine  of  ”  zymosis”  go 
to  strengthen  the  doctrine  of  ‘‘  organic 
germs,”  and  vicevtrsd ;  so  that  here, 
as  in  many  other  cases,  ideas  which 
formed  the  basis  of  rival  systems  are 
themselves  found  to  be  but  different 
forms  of  expression  of  one  and  the  same 
fundamental  truth. 

The  importance  of  these  “  sapro¬ 
phytes,”  alike  in  the  economy  of  Nature 
and  in  service  to  Man,  can  scarcely  be 
over-estimated.  As  Dr.  William  Roberts 
well  expressed  it* — 

Without  saprophytes  there  could  be  no 
putrefaction ;  and  without  putrefaction  the 
waste  materials  thrown  off  by  the  'animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms  could  not  be  consumed. 
Instead  of  being  broken  up,  as  they  now  are 
and  restored  to  the  earth  and  air  in  a  fit  state 
to  nourish  new  generations  of  plants,  they 
would  remain  as  an  intolerable  incubus  on  the 
inorganic  world.  Plants  would  languish  for 
want  of  nutriment,  and  animals  would  be 

*  Address  in  Medicine  to  the  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  British  Medical  Association  at  Man¬ 
chester,  XS77. 


hampered  by  their  own  excreta  and  by  the 
dead  bodies  of  their  mates  and  predecessors — 
in  short,  the  circle  of  life  would  be  wanting  in 
an  essential  link. 

Again,  he  points  out — 

A  large  proportion  of  our  food  is  prepared 
by  the  agency  of  saprophytes.  We  are  in¬ 
debted  to  certain  bacteria  for  our  butter,  cheese, 
and  vinegar.  Our  daily  bread  is  made  with 
yeast.  To  the  yeast  plant  we  owe  all  our 
wines,  beer,  and  spirituous  liquors.  As  the 
generator  of  alcohol,  this  tiny  cell  plays  a 
larger  part  in  the  life  of  civilized  man  than  any 
other  tree  or  plant. 

Thus,  while  among  the  most  minute 
in  size,  and  the  simplest  in  form,  of  all 
living  beings,  these  saprophytes  derive 
from  their  peculiar  endowments  an  un-  . 
equal  potency  for  good.  Unfortunately 
for  us,  however,  they  have  a  tenible 
potency  for  evil  also  ;  and  it  is  the  noble 
aim  of  Science  to  be  able,  by  the  thor¬ 
ough  study  of  the  conditions  under 
which  that  potency  is  acquired  and  ex¬ 
erted,  to  keep  it  under  efficient  control. 
That  study  is  as  yet  only  in  its  infancy  ; 
but  the  progress  it  has  already  made 
affords  ground  for  the  confident  expec¬ 
tation  that  the  Science  of  Preventive 
Medicine  will  erelong  furnish  us  with 
the  means  (should  we  be  wise  and  firm 
enough  to  use  them)  of  exterminating 
all  the  grievous  “  pests”  to  which  flesh 
is  heir. 

I  commence  my  survey  with  a  class  of 
diseases  of  which  we  have  fortunately 
little  experience  in  this  country,  but 
which  over  large  areas  of  the  land-sur¬ 
face  of  the  globe  are  more  widespread 
and  destructive  than  any  others — those, 
namely,  which  are  traceable  to  emana¬ 
tions  frorn  the  soil  designated  as  mala¬ 
rious.  There  are  many  localities, 
especially  between  the  tropics,  in  which 
malarious  fevers  are  not  only  the  princi¬ 
pal  forms  of  disease,  but  where  they  give 
rise  to  two  thirds  of  the  total  mortality. 
In  fact,  as  Dr.  Parkes  concisely  put  it, 
when  a  warm  climate  is  called  ”  un¬ 
healthy,”  it  is  simply  meant  that  it  is 

malarious.”  There  are  even  some 
into  which,  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  it  is  almost  certain  death  for  an 
unacclimatized  person  to  remain  for  only 
a  few  hours  ;  many  more  in  which  a 
longer  stay  is  almost  certain  to  induce  a 
more  or  less  severe  form  of  periodic 
fever ;  and  large  tracts  whose  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  the  subject  of  that  slow 
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general  blight  of  the  constitutional  character  in  both  cases  ;  and  it  is  a  fact 
powers,  chiefly  manifested  in  the  diininu-  of  no  small  signiflcance,  that  intermit- 
tion  of  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  tent  and  remittent  fevers  (save  the  worst 
with  increase  of  the  colorless,  which  is  forms  of  the  latter)  are  alike  controlled 
recognized  as  the  “  malarial  cachexia.”  by  the  judicious  administration  of  qui- 
Of  the  fearful  potency  of  the  malarious  nine. 

poison  in  its  worst  forms  we  have  had  Now  the  prevalent  idea  is,  that  mala- 
conspicuous  examples  in  the  Walcheren  ria  is  essentially  a  product  of  marshes  ; 
Expedition  of  1809,  in  which  10,000  and  it  is  popularly  believed  to  be  gener- 
men  were  struck  down  by  it  ;  more  re-  ated  by  the  action  of  heat  on  decompos- 
cenlly,  in  the  terrible  visitation  by  which  ing  vegetable  matter  in  the  presence  of 
Mauritius  was  ravaged  a  few  years  ago  ;  air  and  moisture.  This  idea,  however, 
and  (on  a  smaller  scale)  in  the  two  ill*  is  by  no  means  consistent  with  facts  ; 
fated  Niger  Expeditions,  the  first  con-  for  (as  we  are  assured  by  one  of  our 
ducted  by  Macgregor  Laird  in  1832,  and  best  authorities.  Dr.  Maclean,*  of  Net- 
the  second  fitted  out  by  the  British  ley  Hospital),  ”  although  malaria  iudis- 
(lOvemment  in  1851.  But  those  only  putably  infests  low,  moist,  and  warm 
who  are  specially  conversant  with  India  localities,  yet  marshes  are  not  as  a  rule 
are  aware  that,  in  its  less  malignant  dangerous  when  abundantly  covered 
form,  the  malarious  poison  is  every  year  with  water  ;  it  is  when  the  water’s  level 
causing  a  far  greater  destruction  of  life  is  lowered,  and  the  saturated  soil  is  ex- 
among  the  inhabitants  of  that  vast  pen-  posed  to  the  drying  influence  of  a  high 
insula  than  it  has  done  in  the  worst  of  temperature  and  the  direct  rays  of  the 
the  occasional  outbreaks  of  cholera,  sun,  that  the  poison  is  evolved  in  abun- 
small-pox,  etc.  ;  the  average  annual  dance.” 

mortality  from  malarial  fevers  being  When  the  British  army  under  Welling- 
twice  as  great  as  from  all  other  forms  ton,  during  the  Peninsula  War,  was 
of  zymotic  diseases  put  together.  operating  in  Estremadura,  it  was  assailed 

The  less  violent  but  often  more  per-  by  a  remittent  fever  of  such  destructive 
sistent  forms  of  malarious  disease  are  malignity,  that  the  *  enemy  and  all 
familiar  to  us  through  the  evil  reputation  Europe  believed  the  force  to  be  annihi- 
of  the  Roman  Campagna,  the  poisonous  lated  ;  yet  the  country  was  so  arid  and 
atmosphere  of  which  affects  its  inhabi-  dry  for  want  of  rain,  that  the  rivers  and 
tants  with  periodic  fevers,  and  often  small  streams  were  reduced  to  mere 
permanently  debilitates  them  by  disor-  lines  of  widely  detached  pools.  The 
deling  the  blood-making  process.  same  army  was  scourged  by  a  fever  of 

It  is  in  the  milder  “intermittent”  like  malignity  in  the  bare  open  country 
fevers  that  we  recognize  the  most  char-  by  which  Ciudad  Rodrigo  is  approached 
acteristic  action  of  malaria  ;  their  regu-  from  the  side  of  Portugal,  at  a  time 
lar  periodicity  being  an  indication  of  when  the  vegetation  was  so  burned  up 
alternating  conditions  of  dormancy  and  that  the  whole  country  resembled  a 
activity  in  the  operation  of  the  poi-  brick-ground.  Both  these  districts  are 
son,  which  strongly  suggest  succes-  flooded  with  rain  water  during  the  rainy 
sional  phases  in  the  history  of  a  living  season,  and  are  then  healthy  ;  only  be- 
organism.  The  malarial  fever  of  tropi-  coming  malarious  when  the  drying  proc- 
cal  regions  is  generally  of  the  ”  remit-  css  begins  under  the  action  of  a  power- 
tent  ”  type  ;  there  being  a  periodical  ful  sun. 

abatement  of  the  syTnptoms,  without  any  So,  again,  it  is  not  during  the  rainy 
distinct  intermission  of  them.  And  months  of  winter  and  spring  that  the 
while  an  intermittent  fever  has  no  defi-  Roman  farmer  dreads  the  low-lying 
nite  termination — so  that  the  person  who  parts  of  the  Campagna,  which  are  then 
has  been  once  the  subject  of  it  seldom  occupied  by  vast  herds  of  sheep,  cattle, 
gets  entirely  rid  of  the  tendency  to  its  and  horses,  while  the  arable  lands  afe 
recurrence — remittent  fevers  usuaUy  run  cultivated  by  large  gangs  of  laborers, 
a  definite  course,  terminating  after  a  few  But  with  the  approach  of  summer,  the 

weeks  in  either  death  or  recovery.  — -  - - 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  *  Article  “  Malaria,”  in  Dr.  Quain’s  ”  Dic- 
the  poison  is  of  essentially  the  same  tionary  uf  Medicine.” 
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sheep  and  oxen  are  driven  away  to  the 
Apennines  ;  all  the  laborers  that  can  be 
spared  go  off  to  the  hills  ;  and  when  re¬ 
called  at  harvest-time,  they  reap  all  day 
under  a  scorching  sun,  and  sleep  at 
night  on  the  ground  shrouded  with 
heavy  pestilent  vapor,  which  prostrates 
even  the  hardiest  of  them,  hlling  the 
hospitals  of  Rome  in  autumn  with  tever- 
striken  patients.  This  malarious  condi¬ 
tion  has  been  persistent  from  very  an¬ 
cient  times  ;  and  as  it  prevails  over  large 
tracts  on  which  no  stagnant  water  lies, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  popular  notion  of 
its  origin  is  incorrect.  Professor  Leon 
Colin  (of  the  Val-de-Grace  Military 
Medical  School),  who  some  time  ago 
carefully  investigated  the  condition  of 
the  Campagna,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  “  telluric  poison  ”  is  generated 
in  it  by  the  energy  of  the  soil,  when  that 
energy  is  not  utilized  by  its  natural  con¬ 
sumers — cultivated  plants  ;  and  if  we 
substitute  for  Dr.  Colin’s  “  unknown 
quantity  ”  the  definite  term  “  sapro¬ 
phytic  vegetation,”  we  shall  find  that 
all  the  facts  of  the  case  are  brought 
into  harmony. 

In  Hie  first  place,  the  microscopic  re¬ 
searches  of  Professor  Tommasi  Crudeli 
of  Rome,  and  Klebs  of  Prague,  based 
on  Pasteur's  doctrine  of  disease- germs, 
have  shown  that  the  lower  strata  of 
the  atmosphere  of  the  Agro  Romano, 
its  surface-soil,  and  its  stagnant  waters, 
contain  micro-organisms  ot  the  Bacillus 
type,  which  they  have  “cultivated” 
in  various  kinds  of  soil,  and  then  intro¬ 
duced  by  innoculation  into  the  blood  of 
healthy  dogs.  All  the  animals  thus  ex¬ 
perimented  on  became  the  subjects  of 
naalarial  fever,  which  ran  its  regular 
course,  producing  the  same  enlargement 
of  the  spleen  as  is  seen  in  the  human 
subject  naturally  affected  by  the  disease  ; 
and  the  spleens  of  these  animals  were 
found  to  contain  a  great  quantity  of  the 
bacilli.  Not  only  Professor  Crudeli, 
but  two  other  physicians  in  Rome,  have 
detected  this  Bacillus  malaria  in  the 
blood  of  human  patients  during  the 
period  of  the  invasion  of  the  disease  ; 
the  rod-shaped  cells  disappearing,  and 
being  replaced  by  micro-spores,  as  the 
fever  reaches  its  acme.  It  would  be 
premature  to  assert  that  the  case  is  fully 
made  out ;  since  it  can  only  be  by  re¬ 
searches  carried  on  in  other  malarious 


districts,  that  it  can  be  determined 
whether  the  presence  of  Bacillus  mala¬ 
ria  is  the  essential  factor  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  malarial  diseases.  But  when  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  con¬ 
sidered,  there  is  found  to  b’e  a  conver¬ 
gence  of  independent  probabilities  which 
gives  great  cogency  to  this  conclusion. 

The  propagation  of  the  Bacillus  mala¬ 
ria  in  a  productive  vegetable  soil  whose 
energies  are  not  turned  to  good  account, 
will,  of  course,  saturate  that  soil  with  its 
germs ;  and  the  surface-waters  which 
percolate  through  it,  becoming  charged 
with  these,  will  convey  them  into  the 
bodies  of  those  who  drink  them.  It  is 
now  coming  to  be  generally  recognized 
that  the  use  of  such  waters  is  fraught 
with  danger,  and  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  attacks  of  fever  and  dysentery 
which  occur  in  malarious  countries  is 
traceable  to  it.  When,  on  the  ^ther 
hand,  the  poisoned  soils  have  been  de¬ 
siccated  by  solar  heat,  the  dried  micro¬ 
spores  will  l>e  raised  as  “  floating  matter 
in  the  air,  and  may  be  wafted  by  atmos¬ 
pheric  currents  to  considerable  dis¬ 
tances,  sometimes  rising  (where  cir¬ 
cumstances  favor  such  ascent)  to  consid¬ 
erable  elevations  ;  and  these  sporulcs, 
received  into  the  human  body  by  the 
lungs,  will  exert  the  same  morbific 
agency  as  when  they  are  taken  into  the 
alimentary  canal.  All  sanitarians  know 
that  while  malaria  will  drift  along  plains 
under  the  influence  of  winds  sufficiently 
strong  to  propel  but  not  to  dispel  it,  the 
interposition  of  a  belt  of  forest,  or  even 
a  screen  of  trees,  affords  a  considerable 
protective  power  ;  and  this  is  just  what 
might  be  expected  in  regard  to  the 
movement  of  a  “bacillus  cloud.”  It 
has  been  lately  affirmed  that  the 
Eucalyptus  globulus,  or  Blue  Gum  tree 
of  Australia,  has  a  special  power  of  an¬ 
tagonizing  the  spread  of  malaria  ;  and 
on  this  account  it  is  being  very  exten¬ 
sively  planted  in  the  malarious  parts  of 
Italy  and  Algeria,  already  (it  is  stated 
with  good  result  in  rendering  large  areas 
healthy  which  were  previously  uninhab¬ 
itable.  It  may  be  doubted,  however, 
whether  its  efficacy  depends  upon  any¬ 
thing*  else  than  its  peculiarly  rapid 
growth,  whereby  the  energies  of  the  soil 
are  turned  to  account,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  mechanical  obstacle  is  raised  to 
the  diffusion  of  the  malaria. 
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Again,  it  is  well  known  that  where,  as 
in  many  parts  of  our  own  islands,  dis¬ 
tricts  previously  malarious  have  been 
rendered  healthy  by  cultivation,  the  dis¬ 
continuance  of  culture  restores  their  old 
unhealthfulness.  This  happened  on  a 
large  scale  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  ; 
large  tracts  of  country,  owing  to  the 
political  disquiet,  falling  out  of  cereal 
cultivation  ;  and  its  abandonment  being 
followed  by  an  epidemic  prevalence  of 
malarial  fevers,  which  added  greatly  to 
the  mortality.  Bacillus  germs,  like  the 
seeds  of  higher  plants,  remain  dormant 
in  the  soil  so  long  as  a  superior  vegeta¬ 
tion  has  hold  of  it,  but  are  ready  to  crop 
up,  like  rank  weeds,  so  soon  as  it  is  left 
to  itself. 

And  this  affords  the  rationale  of  an¬ 
other  class  of  occurrences  which  have 
from  time  to  time  excited  considerable 
surprise  ;  namely,  the  revival  of  mala¬ 
rious  disease,  not  only  in  hot  but  also 
in  temperate  climates,  where  an  old  soil 
has  been  extensively  disturbed.  Of  this 
examples  were  afforded  by  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  intermittent  fever  in  Paris  dur¬ 
ing  the  construction  of  the  Canal  St. 
Martin,  as  well  as  subsequently  during 
the  excavations  made  for  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  erected  by  Louis  Philippe  ;  ana  by 
similar  outbreaks  in  various  parts  of 
France  during  the  construction  of  the 
great  railway-trunks.  So,  when  the 
island  of  Hong  Kong  came  into  our 
]>ossession,  and  excavations  were  being 
carried  on  for  the  foundations  of  the 
town  of  Victoria,  a  fatal  form  of  remit¬ 
tent  fever  appeared,  which  caused  a 
great  mortality  among  both  the  civil  and 
the  military  population.  In  these  cases, 
it  may  be  presumed,  old  deep-buried 
malarial  germs  had  remained  dormant 
until  again  brought  to  the  surface  ;  and 
then  finding  their  way,  either  by  the 
water  drunk  or  the  air  inhaled,  into 
human  bodies,  exerted  upon  them  their 
baleful  influence. 

Thus,  then,  while  the  characteristic 
forms  taken  by  malarious  diseases  indi¬ 
cate  to  the  sagacious  physician  the  de¬ 
pendence  of  these  diseases  upon  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  organic  germs  within  the 
bodies  of  those  who  have  imbibed  or  in¬ 
haled  them,  the  natural  history  study  of 
the  conditions  of  their  propagation  and 
diffusion  affords  very  striking  corrobo¬ 
rative  evidence  to  the  same  effect. 


But,  it  may  be  properly  asked,  if 
malarial  fevers  are  caused  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  saprophytic  germs  into  the 
human  body  and  their  development 
within  it,  why  are  not  these  fevers  com¬ 
municable  by  the  passage  of  disease- 
germs  from  one  individual  to  another  ? 
No  one  thinks  of  an  ague  being 
“caught"  like  measles  or  scarlatina  ; 
and  even  the  most  “  pernicious  ’’  forms 
of  remittent  fever  are  believed,  by  those 
who  have  had  large  opportunities  for 
observation,  to  be  absolutely  non-infec- 
tious.  The  reason  seems  to  me  to  lie 
in  this,  that  the  home  of  the  saprophyte 
which  gives  rise  to  malarious  disease  is 
the  earth,  in  which  it  breeds  and  multi¬ 
plies  while  in  the  human  body  it  is  a 
parasite^  which  does  not  ordinarily  find 
in  it  the  conditions  of  its  full  develop¬ 
ment,  and  produces  no  crop,  though  it 
may  keep  up  a  feeble  vegetative  action 
for  an  unlimited  time,  hioreover,  while 
the  poisons  of  small-pox,  measles,  scar¬ 
latina,  etc.,  have  (so  far  as  we  know)  no 
other  home  than  the  human  body,  and 
there  mature  full  crops  of  infective  dis¬ 
ease-germs  which  are  given  off  through 
the  Skin,  an  ague  patient  has  nonsuch 
vent,  SO  that  his  system  has  no  means  of 
ridding  itself  of  its  parasitic  intruders. 
And  though  such  ripening  would  seem 
more  likely  to  take  place  in  the  case  of 
remittent  fevers,  yet  it  may  well  be  that, 
under  ordinary  oircumstances,  there  is 
something  wanting  either  to  complete 
the  maturation  of  the  germs,  or  to  effect 
their  elimination  from  the  body  in  an 
infective  form.  This  “  something  ’’ 
appears,  however,  to  be  supplied  by 
overcrowding  of  the  patients  thus 
affected  ;  for  I  hold  it  to  be  a  well-es¬ 
tablished  fact  that  fevers  of  malarious 
origin  may  change  their  type  under  such 
circumstances,  and  thus  become  person¬ 
ally  communicable.*  And  this  does  not 
seem  difficult  to  explain.  For  over- 


*  The  evidence  to  this  effect,  that  was  fur¬ 
nished  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago  by  'Sir 
John  Pringle’s  experience  in  regard  to  the 
conversion  of  the  mild  autumnal  remittent  of 
the  Netherlands  into  malignant  typhus,  was 
fully  confirmed  by  the  investigations  of  Dr. 
McWilliam  in  regard  to  the  case  of  the  Eclair  . 
on  board  of  which  vessel  the  severe  bilicus 
remittent  of  the  African  coast  changed  into  an 
infective  continued  fever,  that  spread  from  its 
sick  among  the  inhabitants  of  Boa  Vista,  on 
which  island  they  were  landed. 
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crowding  means  deficient  air-supply, 
and  deficient  air-supply  means  deficient 
oxygenation  of  the  blood,  producing  an 
accumulation  in  the  circulating  current 
of  those  “  waste”  products,  which  are 
normally  eliminated  as  fast  as  they  are 
poured  into  it.  And  I  shall  presently 
show  what  an  important  factor  this  ac¬ 
cumulation  is,  in  furnishing  the  pabulum 
for  the  development  of  cholera- germs. 

There  is  no  zymotic  disease  as  to  the 
causation  and  spread  of  which  there  has 
been  a  greater  antagonism  of  opinion 
than  in  respect  to  Asiatic  cholera  ;  and 
there  is  none  whose  natural  history  study 
is  more  instructive — facts  which  at  first 
sight  appeared  directly  antagonistic,  and 
op|>osing  doctrines  based  upon  them, 
being  all  brought  into  harmony  when 
looked  at  from  this  point  of  view.  The 
first  invasion  of  Europe  by  this  disease, 
which  had  been  endemic  in  India  from 
a  very  remote  period,  occurred  within 
my  own  time  ;  and  I  well  remember  the 
excited  discussions  which  took  place  in 
medical  societies  and  in  the  public 
prints,  as  to  the  question  of  its  conta¬ 
giousness.  The  prevalent  opinion  among 
Indian  practitioners  had  been,  that  it 
was  a  form  of  malarious  disease  infesting 
particular  localities  ;  that  it  was  liable 
to  spread  beyond  these  under  certain 
unknown  conditions  of  temperature, 
moisture,  etc  ;  but  that  it  did  not  diffuse 
itself  by  contact  or  personal  emanation 
from  one  individual  to  another.  Still, 
the  manner  in  which  the  first  epidemic 
of  cholera  made  its  way  from  India  to 
Europe  in  1830,  and  thence  to  America, 
always  in  the  lines  of  human  intercourse, 
would  have  seemed  conclusive  as  to  its 
communicability  by  one  human  being  to 
another  if  it  had  not  been  that  against 
this  doctrine  could  be  adduced  a  large 
body  of  experience  which  seemed  to 
show  that  the  closest  relations  might 
exist  between  the  sick  and  the  healthy 
without  any  special  risk  to  the  latter. 
And  the  hypothesis  that  then  seemed 
least  free  from  difficulty,  was  that  mov¬ 
ing  bodies  of  men  might  carry  with  them 
a  cholera-atmosphere,  w’hich  had  the 
power  of  augmenting  itself  by  a  process 
akin  to  fermentation,  wherever  it  en¬ 
countered  the  material  on  which  it  could 
thus  act :  for  in  every  locality  ravaged 
by  the  ^epidemic,  it  was  among  the 
dwellers'  in  filth  and  squalor  that  it  first 
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showed  itself  and  was  chit  fly  fatal  ;  and 
it  seemed  obvious  that  its  searching-out 
of  the  "plague-spots”  of  our  great 
cities  was  more  certainly  attributable  to 
their  insanitary  condition,  than  to  any 
such  propagation  of  a  contagium  from 
individual  to  individual,  as  can  be  always 
traced  (if  our  inquiries  be  pushed  far 
enough)  in  the  case  of  small-pox  or 
scarlatina.  Hence  this  epidemic  left 
upon  the  profession  and  the  public  (as 
I  can  personally  testify)  the  conviction 
that,  whatever  might  be  the  share  of 
contagion  in  the  propagation  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  no  conditions  were  so  efficacious 
in  determining  its  prevalence  in  particu¬ 
lar  localities,  as  bad  or  deficient  sewer¬ 
age,  overcrowding,  and  accumulations 
of  filth. 

This  was  the  doctrine  of  the  able  sani¬ 
tary  authorities  who  constituted  our 
Board  of  Health,  when  the  second  epi¬ 
demic  of  1847-8  made  its  appearance  in 
this  country.  And  the  experience  of  that 
epidemic,  while  it  furnished  many  cases 
that  strengthened  the  belief  of  the  occa¬ 
sional  and  exceptional  propagation  of 
the  disease  from  the  sick  to  the  healthy, 
was  most  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
influence  of  local  unsanitary  conditions 
as  determining  its  prevalence  and  fatal¬ 
ity.  Notwithstanding  the  urgent  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Board  of  Health,  the 
old  "  plague-spots”  of  many  of  our 
great  towns  had  been  little  ameliorated, 
while  in  many  cases  the  increase  of  popu¬ 
lation  had  increased  overcrowding  with 
all  its  attendant  mischiefs.  And  the 
terrible  fatality  of  the  disease  in  many 
of  these  localities  only  too  completely 
justified  the  warnings  which  had  been 
neglected,  and  seemed  to  furnish  a  suffi¬ 
cient  account  of  its  epidemic  spread. 

But  even  at  that  period,  the  dis¬ 
coveries  which  had  been  made  in  regard 
to  the  nature  of  yeast,  and  the  depend¬ 
ence  of  alcoholic  fermentation  on  micro- 
phytal  growth,  had  suggested  to  Dr.  Will¬ 
iam  Budd  and  to  Dr.  Brittain,  both  of 
them  physicians  in  Bristol,  the  idea  that 
the  cholera-poison  might  have  the  like 
character  ;  and  the  former  was  led  by 
his  previous  experiences  of  the  spread 
of  typhoid  fever,  to  suspect  that  the 
cholera-germs  contained  in  the  matter 
voided  from  the  bowels  of  the  patients 
might  be  spread  by  diffusion  through 
the  sources  of  the  water-supply.  They 
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failed,  however,  to  discover  by  micro¬ 
scopic  examination  anything  that  could 
be  fixed  on  as  a  contagium  vivum  ;  the 
extreme  minuteness  of  the  bacilli, 
which  are  now  recognized  as  the  most 
l)Otent  of  such  evil  agencies,  not  being 
then  known  to  microscopists.  And 
while  there  were  local  peculiarities  in 
the  distribution  of  this  epidemic,  alike 
in  the  Metropolis  and  elsewhere,  which 
suggested  an  impure  water-supply  as  the 
determining  condition,  our  sanitary 
authorities  seem  to  have  regarded  such 
supply  rather  as  rendering  the  bodies 
of  the  recipients  of  it  specially  liable  to 
be  invaded  by  the  cholera  poison,  than 
as  itself  the  vehicle  of  that  poison  ; 
placing  water  tainted  with  putrescent 
matter  in  the  same  category  with  foul  air 
or  unwholesome  food. 

The  attention  then  drawn  to  this  sub¬ 
ject  finally  led,  as  will  be  recollected^ 
to  a  great  Metropolitan  improvement, 
alike  in  the  sewerage  and  in  the  water- 
supply  ;  an  effective  drainage  being  pro¬ 
vided  even  for  the  lowest  levels,  and  the 
water-companies  being  required  to  draw 
their  supplies  from  a  part  of  the  Thames 
abov^  that  which  receives  the  sewage  of 
London.  These  measures  were  in  prog¬ 
ress  when  the  next  visitation  of  cholera 
took  place — that  of  1854.  This  epidem¬ 
ic,  although  extremely  severe  in  partic¬ 
ular  spots,  did  not  produce  by  any 
means  so  widespread  a  mortality  as 
either  of  the  two  preceding  ;  and  while 
there  was  generally  no  difficulty  in  ac¬ 
counting  for  some  of  its  worst  outbreaks 
(as  that  at  Luton)  by  the  general  un¬ 
sanitary  conditions  of  the  localities, 
there  were  several  cases  which  pointed 
more  or  less  distinctly  to  water-contami¬ 
nation  as  the  determining  condition  of 
the  mischief  ;  the  one  which  attracted 
the  most  attention  being  known  as  that 
of  the  Broad  Street  (Golden  Square) 
pump,  investigated  by  Dr.  Snow. 

Although  the  results  of  Dr,  Snow’s 
inquiries  are  now  continually  cited  as 
having  there  proved  the  origin  of  more 
than  two  hundred  cholera  cases  in  the 
transmission  of  the  cholera-poison  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  intestinal  canal  of  the  child 
first  attacked,  into  the  bodies  of  those 
who  had  drunk  the  poisoned  pump- 
water,  this  was  not  the  view  taken  of  it 
by  the  principal  sanitary  authorities  of 
the  lime  ;  for,  finding  the  water  to  be 


considerably  charged  with  organic  im¬ 
purity,  they  interpreted  the  facts  as 
simply  confirming  their  previous  conclu¬ 
sion,  that  if  there  be  some  epidemic 
agent  “  operating  in  the  air,  which 
converts  putrefiable  impurities  into  a 
specific  poison,  the  water  of  the  local¬ 
ity,  in  proportion  as  it  contains  such 
impurities,  would  probably  be  liable  to 
similar  poisonous  conversion.” 

A  case  occurred  in  Bristol,  however, 
about  the  same  date,  which  scarcely 
admitted  of  this  explanation.  An  out¬ 
break  of  cholera  there  took  place,  not 
in  the  old  plague-spots  which  it  had 
twice  previously  infested,  but  in  a  local¬ 
ity  which  seemed  as  likely  as  any,  save 
the  higher  parts  of  the  town,  to  be  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  disease.  It  ran,  so  to 
speak,  along  one  side  of  College  Street 
into  College  Green,  where  it  limited 
itself  to  the  houses  of  one  side,  finish¬ 
ing  off  at  the  Grammar  School,  the  head 
master  of  which  died  of  it.  Struck  by 
the  peculiarity  of  its  distribution.  Dr. 
William  Budd  inquired  into  the  water- 
supply,  and  found  that  there  was  an  ex¬ 
act  correspondence  between  the  two  ; 
the  line  of  cholera  being  precisely  that 
of  the  pipe  distribution  of  the  water  of 
a  spring  called  “  Jacob’s  Well,”  which 
issues  at  the  foot  of  Brandon  Hill. 
Flaving  gained  access  to  the  reservoir, 
which  was  hollowed  in  the  side  of  a 
rock,  he  noticed  a  trickling  of  sewage- 
matter  into  it  from  above  ;  and  further 
search  disclosed  the  fact  that  this  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  privy  of  a  house  over¬ 
head,  and  that  in  that  house  there  had 
been  a  cholera-case  just  before  the  gen¬ 
eral  outbreak.  Now,  as  the  water  thus 
distributed  was  not,  like  that  of  the 
Broad  Street  pump,  derived  from  sur¬ 
face-drainage,  but  was — except  from  its 
contamination  by  choleraic  dejecta — 
the  pure  outflow  of  a  rock-spring,  it  is  a 
scarcely  disputable  inference  that  its 
poisonous  character  was  entirely  derived 
from  those  dejecta,  and  that  to  their 
passage  into  the  alimentary  canals  of  the 
unfortunate  partakers  of  the  Jacob’s 
Well  water,  was  to  be  attributed  this 
severe  and  (at  first  sight)  anomalous 
outbreak.  And  this  view  is  confirmed 
by  the  following  case  related  by  Mr. 
Macnamara,  as  having  occurred  to  him 
when  serving  in  India  in  1861. 

A  small  quantity  of  the  ‘  rice-water’  dejecta 
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of  a  cholera  patient  was  accidentally  washed  in¬ 
to  a  vessel  containing  four  or  five  gallons  of 
water,  and  the  mixture  exposed  to  the  rays  of 
a  tropical  sun  for  twelve  hours.  Early  in  the 
following  morning,  nineteen  persons  each 
swallowed  about  an  ounce  of  this  contaminated 
water  (they  only  partook  of  it  once),  and  with¬ 
in  thirty  six  hours  five  out  of  the  nineteen  were 
seized  with  cholera. 

Looking  to  the  large  dilution  of  the 
material,  and  the  small  quantity  of  the 
poisoned  water  swallowed  by  each  in¬ 
dividual,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  the  introduction  of  a  contagium 
vivum,  proceeding  from  the  intestine  of 
the  original  patient  into  the  stomachs  of 
the  five  persons  attacked  with  cholera, 
that  gave  them  the  disease.  But  why 
only  five  out  of  the  nineteen  took  it,  is 
a  point  which  raises  another  most  impor¬ 
tant  consideration.  In  the  case  of  an 
ordinary  poison,  we  should  expect  that 
the  violence  of  the  effect  would  be  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  dose  ;  and  the  complete 
escape  of  fourteen,  while  five  suffered 
severely,  all  having  taken  about  the 
.same  amount,  would  be  difficult  to  ex¬ 
plain.  But  in  regard  to  most  kinds  of 

infections,”  it  has  long  been  clear  to 
Pathologists,  that  their  potency  in  re¬ 
gard  to  individuals  is  greatly  dependent 
on  the  “  predisposition  ”  of  each — that 
is,  on  some  condition  of  his  own  body, 
which  may,  on  the  one  hand,  render 
him  proof  against  its  effects,  or,  on  the 
other,  make  him  specially  susceptible  to 
its  agency.  Just  thirty  years  ago,*  I 
showed  that  all  the  known  “  predispos¬ 
ing  causes”  of  epidemic  diseases  might 
be  generalized  under  one  expression — 
namely,  the  accumulation  of  decompos- 
ing  nitrogenous  matter  in  the  blood 
either  through  its  introduction  from 
without  (in  foul  air,  impure  water,  or 
putrescent  food),  or  through  its  exces¬ 
sive  generation  within  the  body  (as  by 
unusual  “  waste  ”  of  tissue),  or  by  an 
obstructed  elimination  of  the  normal 
waste  (such  as  results  from  bad  ventila¬ 
tion,  or  the  misuse  of  alcholic  liquors). 
And  I  showed  that  zymotic  poisons 
which  have  no  action  upon  pure  blood, 
will,  by  seizing  upon  this  appropriate 
pabulum,  increase  and  multiply  in  it  ; 
thus  setting  up  a  “zymosis”  in  pure 
blood,  just  as  the  growth  and  multipli¬ 
cation  of  yeast-cells  at  the  expense  of 

•  British  and  Foreign  MedUo-Chirurgical 
Feiino,  vol.  xi.  {1853),  p.  159. 


the  nitrogenous  matter  of  a  wort  effects 
the  transformation  of  the  sugar  into 
alcohol.  How  perfectly  this  doctrine 
fits-in  with  the  natural  history  concep¬ 
tion  of  cholera-germs,  needs  no  elucida¬ 
tion  ;  and  I  shall  content  myself  with 
illustrating  it  by  two  examples. 

The  cholera-epidemic  which  ravaged 
this  country  in  1847-8,  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  very  severe  in  India ;  and  it 
showed  itself  most  fearfully  in  a  body 
of  troops  stationed  at  Kurrachee  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  carrying  off  no 
fewer  than  464  out  of  a  total  of  3746. 
But  the  attacks  of  the  disease  had 
a  most  remarkable  distribution.  While 
the  officers  and  their  ladies  enjoyed  an 
almost  entire  immunity  from  it,  there 
were  three  regiments  among  the  rank 
and  file  of  which  it  was  especially  fatal. 
One  of  these  {a)  had  recently  come  off 
a  long  and  fatiguing  march,  but  was 
^ell  accommodated  in  airy  barracks,  and 
its  loss  was  at  the  rate  of  per  thou¬ 
sand.  In  another  regiment  (b),  which 
had  not  been  on  the  march,  but  which 
was  overcrowded  in  small  ill-ventilated 
tents,  the  death-rate  was  io8‘6  per  thou¬ 
sand.  And  in  a  third  (r)  which  had 
made  the  same  march  as  a,  and  was 
overcrowded  like  b,  the  mortality  was 
at  the  rate  of  2 1 8  per  thousand,  absolute¬ 
ly  exceeding  the  sum  of  their  high  death- 
rates.  Thus  the  accumulation  of 
.“  waste”  matter  in  the  blood,  produced 
by  the  exertion  of  a  long  march,  pre¬ 
pared  in  a  a  pabulum  for  the  cholera- 
germs,  which  the  normal  exercise  of  the 
respiratory  process  would  have  progres¬ 
sively  eliminated  ;  in  b,  the  like  pabulum 
was  prepared  by  the  non-elimination  of 
the  ordinary  waste  ;  while  in  c  it  had 
accumulated  in  double  quantity,  under 
the  combined  agency  of  augmented  pro¬ 
duction  and  deficient  elimination*. 

The  experience  of  cholera-epidemics 
has  presented  numerous  examples  which 
testify  to  the  evil  results  of  Intemper¬ 
ance  ;  but  I  know  of  no  case  in  which 
the  benefits  of  extreme  temperance,  in 
keeping  at  bay  the  operation  of  a  zymo¬ 
tic  poison,  were  more  remarkable,  than 
in  the  contrast  between  the  maich  of 
the  84th  Regiment  (of  which  Dr.  E. 
Parkes  was  at  that  time  assistant-sur¬ 
geon)  from  Madras  to  Secunderabad, 
in  1847,  and  the  concurrent  march  of 
the  63d  Regiment  from  Secunderabad 
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to  Madras.  The  former  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  quartered  for  several  months  in 
healthy  barracks  ;  a  large  number  of 
men  were  total  abstainers,  while  the  rest 
were  very  temperate  ;  and  their  death- 
rate  had  been  no  more  than  i2‘i  in 
1000  per  annum.  The  latter  had  been 
overcrowded  in  the  barracks  at  Secun¬ 
derabad  ;  though  not  specially  intemper¬ 
ate,  they  habitually  indulged  in  alcohol¬ 
ics  and  their  death-rate  had  been  78 '8. 
The  two  marches  were  made  at  the  same 
time,  in  opposite  directions,  in  a  very 
wet  and  unhealthy  season,  through  a 
country  infested  with  cholera  and  fever  ; 
and  while  the  84th  was  almost  entirely 
free  from  these  diseases,  the  63d  had 
so  many  sick  when  the  two  regiments 
crossed  on  the  road,  as  to  be  obliged  to 
borrow  the  84th’s  sick-palanquins. 

Now  since,  in  both  these  cases,  the 
infecting  cause  must  have  operated  alike 
on  all,  it  is  clear  that  in  whatever  way 
the  cholera-germs  are  received  into  the 
human  body,  it  is  on  the  previous  con¬ 
dition  of  each  individual  that  their  po¬ 
tency  depends,  and  that  this  condition  is 
induced  by  any  causes  which  engender 
in  this  circulating  fluid  a  suitable  pafiu- 
lum  for  their  growth  and  multiplication. 
True  it  is  that  some  authorities  have 
held  cholera  to  be  an  essentially  local 
disease,  having  its  seat  in  the  alimentary 
canal  ;  and  have  supposed  that  being 
there  set  up  in  the  first  instance  as  a 
consequence  of  the  reception  of  the 
poison  into  the  stomach,  its  effect  upon 
the  system  generally  is  only  secondary 
to  the  affection  of  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  intestine.  And  assuming  further 
that  the  breeding  of  the  cholera-germs 
takes  place  nowhere  but  in  the  human 
intestine,  they  have  asserted  that  in  the 
disinfection  of  the  intestinal  discharges, 
and  in  a  rigid  supervision  of  the  purity 
of  the  water-supply,  will  be  found  all 
that  is  essential  to  keep  the  disease  in 
check.  Against  this  doctrine  I  feel 
called  upon  to  enter  my  earnest  protest, 
as  based  on  an  unscientific  pathology, 
and  as  inconsistent  with  much  that  may 
now  be  regarded  as  best  established  in 
regard  to  the  natural  history  of  the  class 
of  saprophytes  ;  and  I  shall  endeavor  to 
set  forth  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter, 
as  deduced  from  the  study  of  the  entire 
case — not  of  one  set  of  facts  alone. 

Putting  aside  for  the  present  the  ques¬ 


tion  of  the  primal  source  of  cholera- 
germs,  we  may  take  it  as  a  fact  that  they 
have  for  many  centuries  inhabited  sur¬ 
face-waters  in  some  part  or  other  of 
India  ;  that  by  their  passage  into  the 
bodies  of  those  who  have  imbibed  those 
waters,  they  have  kept  up  the  disease 
“  endemically  ;  ”  while  from  time  to 
time,  when  circumstances  have  occa¬ 
sioned  their  more  extensive  dissemina¬ 
tion,  the  disease  has  become  “  epidem¬ 
ic.”  That  we  do  not  hear  more  of 
the  fatality  of  the  disease  in  India,  is 
simply  (it  would  seem)  because  it  is 
reckoned  a  thing  “  of  course.”  In  the 
most  favorable  years,  the  number  of 
deaths  from  cholera  seldom  falls  lower 
than  a  hundred  thousand ;  while  in  bad 
years  it  rises  to  considerably  above  half 
a  million.  That  it  should  specially  in¬ 
fest  native  towns  and  villages  cannot 
surprise  any  one  who  is  conversant  with 
their  unsanitary  condition,  their  water- 
supply  being  habitually  fouled  by  their 
intestinal  dejecta.  The  wonder  ’seems 
to  be.  not  that  cholera  should  spread 
among  the  inhabitants  of  such  villages 
when  the  infection  has  been  conveyed 
to  them,  but  that  any  of  them  should 
escape  its  attacks.  Such  conveyance 
has  been  frequently  the  result  pf  the  dis¬ 
persion  of  great  congregations  of  people 
at  fairs  or  pilgrim-shrines,  among  whom 
cholera  has  broken  out,  as  it  did  in 
January  1882  at  Allahabad,  at  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna. 

That  the  disease  has  established  itself 
endemically  in  Egypt,  its  germs  having 
been  probably  left  behind  by  the  epi¬ 
demic  last  imported  from  India,  is  the 
conviction  of  Dr.  Hunter  and  his  coad¬ 
jutors  who  have  officially  investigated  its 
recent  outbreak  in  that  country.  And 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  accounting 
for  this  exceptional  persistence  ;  the  im¬ 
portant  concomitance  of  high  tempiera- 
ture,  and  contamination  of  the  water-sup¬ 
ply  by  putrescent  matters,  concurring 
with  the  essential  condition  of  the  diffu¬ 
sion  of  the  cholera-germs  through  that 
supply  in  consequence  of  the  unsanitary 
habits  of  the  people.  And  Dr.  Hunter’s 
valuable  report  strengthens  the  convic¬ 
tion  previously  entertained  by  many 
practitioners  of  large  experience,  that 
there  is  a  form  of  endemic  diarrhoea 
which  is  traceable  to  the  milder  operation 
of  the  same  poison. 
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The  conveyance  of  cholera-germs  by 
bodies  of  men  moving  along  the  lines  of 
human  communication,  without  neces¬ 
sarily  affecting  the  individuals  who  trans¬ 
port  them,  is  now  easy  to  understand  ; 
for  it  is  well  established  that  clothes  or 
linen  soiled  by  cholera  dejecta  may  not 
only  impart  the  germs  with  which  they 
are  contaminated  to  those  who  handle 
them  when  fresh,  but  that,  after  having 
been  dried  and  packed,  they  may  infect 
persons  at  any  distance  who  incautious¬ 
ly  unfold  them.  Thus,  while  the  nurses 
of  cholera-patients  may,  with  proper  pre¬ 
cautions,  enjoy  an  absolute  immunity 
from  attack,  the  disease-germs  may  be 
introduced  into  new  localities  without 
any  ostensible  indication  of  their  pres¬ 
ence.  It  is  obvious  that  the  only  secur¬ 
ity  against  such  introduction  consists  in 
the  destruction  or  thorough  disinfection 
of  every  scrap  of  clothing  or  linen  which 
has  been  about  the  person  of  a  cholera- 
patient. 

But  the  natural  history  study  of  chol¬ 
era-germs  obviously  teaches  that  they 
may  enter  the  body  in  an  aeriform  as 
well  as  in  a  solid  or  liquid  vehicle,  and 
through  another  channel  than  the 
mouth.  To  deny  that  they  can  betaken 
up  and  carried  by  the  air,  and  that  they 
can  be  drawn  into  the  body  with  the 
breath,  is  to  run  counter  to  all  analogy. 

No  one  who  has  studied  the  phenom¬ 
ena  of  small-pox  propagation  doubts 
that  a  susceptible  subject  may  be  infect¬ 
ed  without  personal  contact,  by  being 
in  the  same  room  or  in  the  same  carriage 
with  a  small-pox  patient ;  and  there  is 
strong  ground  to  believe  that  when 
the  infection  is  concentrated  by  congre¬ 
gation,  small-pox  germs  may  be  atmos¬ 
pherically  conveyed  to  a  greater  distance. 
Those  who  have  had  largest  experience 
of  cholera  hold  the  same  view.  “  In 
badly  ventilated  rooms,”  says  Mr.  Mac- 
namara,  ”  the  atmosphere  may  become 
so  fully  charged  with  the  exhalations 
(emanations  ?)  from  patients  suffering 
from  cholera,  as  to  poison  persons  en¬ 
gaged  in  nursing  the  sick.”  And  the 
International  Sanitary  Conference  which 
discussed  this  subject  at  Vienna  in  1874, 
while  recording  its  unanimous  conviction 
that  the  spread  of  the  disease  from 
country  to  country  mainly  depends  on 
human  communication,  distinctly  ad¬ 
mitted  the  transportation  of  the  infec¬ 


tion  by  the  atmosphere  within  a  limited 
range  from  its  focus  of  emission. 

If,  as  Pasteur  and  Tyndall  have  shown 
us,  the  microphytes  which  cause  the  pu¬ 
trefaction  of  organic  infusions,  are  wafted 
about  as  bacterial  clouds,  and  if  the  same 
be  true  (as  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt)  of  malarial  disease-germs,  there 
is  not  only  no  <i  priori  reason  to  deny 
that  the  atmosphere  may  become  a 
vehicle  for  the  diffusion  of  cholera- 
germs,  but  there  is  every  probability  that 
it  can  be — the  onus  probandi,  in  fact, 
lying  with  those  who  deny  its  possibility. 
When  a  sudden  attack  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  individuals  in  the  same  locality 
distinctly  points  to  a  community  of  in¬ 
fection,  we  have  now  no  hesitation  in  ac¬ 
cusing  the  water-supply,  where  it  can  be 
shown  that  they  have  all  partaken  of 
water  from  a  common  source,  and  that 
this  source  had  been  (or  might  have  been) 
contaminated  by  the  dejecta  of  a  cholera- 
patient,  while  the  remaining  population 
of  the  same  area,  supplied  with  water 
from  purer  sources,  has  remained  unaf¬ 
fected.  But  several  such  simultaneous 
outbreaks  have  occurred  under  circum¬ 
stances  that  forbid  the  notion  of  their  de¬ 
pendence  on  the  water-supply,  while  the 
evidence  is  no  less  cogent  of  their  origin 
in  the  atmospheric  conveyance  of  the  dis¬ 
ease-germs.  The  epidemic  which  prevail¬ 
ed  in  the  United  States  in  1849  afforded  a 
particularly  well-marked  example  of  this 
kind,  which  seems  to  me  to  have  put  the 
matter  beyond  dispute.  It  occurred  in 
the  city  poorhouse  of  Baltimore,  which 
was  stituated  out  of  town  on  a  level 
platform  on  the  slo{>e  of  a  hill ;  the  site 
having  been  originally  selected  by  a 
merchant  as  a  peculiarly  salubrious  one 
for  building  himself  a  country  house. 
This  house,  having  been  afterward  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  city  authorities,  was  made 
the  centre  of  the  frontage  of  the  poor- 
house,  which  was  extended  into  a  long 
wing  on  either  side,  one  for  males  and 
the  other  for  females.  Other  wings  ran 
backward  from  these ;  and  the  area 
thus  bounded,  containing  the  offices  of 
the  establishment,  was  inclosed  at  the 
back  by  a  wall.  The  entire  building 
contained  about  800  inmates  ;  it  was 
not  at  all  overcrowded  ;  the  wards  had 
been  carefully  cleansed  and  whitewash¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  drainage  was  believed  to  be 
quite  effective.  Yet  without  any  pre- 
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vious  warning,  a  most  appalling  outbreak 
suddenly  occurred  in  this  poorhouse,  the 
deaths  l^ing  at  the  rate  of  thirty  a  day. 
The  Board  was  hastily  summoned,  and 
was  considering  the  question  of  evacuat¬ 
ing  the  building  and  placing  its  inmates 
under  canvas,  when  one  of  the  medical 
officers,  determining  to  ascertain  what 
became  of  the  drainage,  found  that  in¬ 
stead  of  being  carried  into  a  ravine  not 
far  from  the  back  of  the  premises,  down 
which  a  stream  ran,  it  terminated  just 
beyond  the  inclosing  wall,  in  an  inter¬ 
vening  piece  of  marshy  ground  covered 
with  rank  grass.  It  was  then  first  noted 
that  all  the  first  attacks  had  taken  place 
in  the  apartments  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  whose  windows  looked  toward 
the  marsh  ;  and  that  the  outbreak  had 
followed  immediately  upon  a  change  of 
wind,  which  made  it  set  directly  from  the 
marsh  toward  those  windows.  Again, 
the  male  wing  suffered  much  more  se¬ 
verely  than  the  female  wing,  and  this 
corresponded  with  the  fact  that  the  latter 
was  partly  protected  by  a  screen  of  trees. 
Further,  on  the  male  side,  a  wing  con¬ 
taining  lunatics  ran  back  nearly  as  far 
as  the  inclosing  wall,  and  had  an  end 
window  which  looked  over  that  wall 
directly  on  to  the  marsh  ;  all  the  nine¬ 
teen  inmates  of  that  ward  were  attacked, 
and  all  but  one  died.  Satisfied  that  in 
that  marshy  plot  lay  the  source  of  the 
whole  mischief,  the  authorities  took  im¬ 
mediate  steps  to  disinfect  it.  Trenches 
were  cut  to  drain  it  into  the  ravine,  a 
fire-engine  was  made  to  play  upon  it,  and 
quicklime  was  copiously  strewn  over  its 
surface.  Immediately  the  plague  was 
stayed^  and  in  a  few  days  the  establish¬ 
ment  was  free  from  the  disease. 

Now  while  everything  points  to  the 
marsh  as  the  focus  of  the  infection,  and 
to  the  atmosphere  as  the  bearer  of  the 
disease-germs,  the  hypothesis  of  water- 
conveyance  is  clearly  inadmissible.  For 
it  is  inconceivable  that  water  so  poisoned 
should  have  been  drunk  only  by  the  oc¬ 
cupants  of  the  back  rooms  among  whom 
all  the  first  attacks  occurred  ;  and  the 
immediate  efficacy  of  the  remedial  meas¬ 
ures  is  utterly  inexplicable  on  the  hy¬ 
pothesis  that  the  disease- germs  were 
brought  from  any  other  source  than  the 
marsh.  That  having  found  their  way 
into  it,  they  had  grown  and  fructified  in 


its  congenial  soil  so  as  to  produce  an 
abundant  crop,  by  which,  rising  in  germ- 
clouds  and  wafted  by  air-currents,  the  in¬ 
mates  of  the  poorhouse  who  first  received 
it  were  destructively  infected,  seems,  in 
the  light  of  our  present  knowledge,  the 
obvious  rationale  oi  this  most  instructive 
case.  And  if  accepted  in  one  case,  this 
rationale  is  applicable  to  many  others  in 
which  the  same  phenomena  presented 
itself,  of  a  sudden  outbreak  immediately 
following  a  change  of  wind,  which  caus¬ 
ed  an  air-current  to  set  from  a  focus  of 
infection  toward  the  seat  of  the  malady. 

The  only  difficulty  in  the  Baltimore 
case  is  to  account  for  the  introduction 
of  the  cholera-germs  into  the  marsh.  The 
municipal  authorities  of  the  city  had 
taken  very  active  and  (as  the  event  prov¬ 
ed)  very  efficient  means  for  warding  off 
the  pestilence  ;  and  although  it  was  very 
severe  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Washington,  only  a  few  imported  cases 
occurred  in  Baltimore  itself.  It  is,  of 
course,  quite  possible  that  clothing  or 
bedding  soiled  by  the  dejecta  of  these 
patients  might  have  been  sent  away  to 
the  poorhouse  to  be  washed  ;  and  on 
the  whole  I  think  it  more  probable  that 
some  human  communication  of  this  kind 
took  place,  than  that  the  cholera-germs 
were  bro.ught  from  a  remote  distance  by 
the  atmosphere.  But  that  a  marsh  sod¬ 
den  with  the  excreta  of  a  large  popula¬ 
tion  was  as  prolific  a  breeding-ground  as 
they  could  meet  w-ith,  accords  with  the 
experience  of  all  who  have  had  the 
largest  opportunities  of  studying  the 
disease  in  India,  or  during  the  recent 
outbreak  of  it  in  Egypt. 

The  conditions  of  the  spread  of 
typhoid  or  enteric  fever  are  closely 
analogous  to  those  of  the  diffusion  of 
cholera  ;  and  the  doctrine  of  disease- 
germs  proves  as  satisfactorily  applicable 
to  the  one  case  as  to  the  other. 

But  because  typhoid  germs,  when  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  human  system,  breed 
and  multiply  within  it,  and,  when  voided 
from  the  intestine,  may  be  conveyed  by 
the  water  into  which  they  have  found 
their  way  into  the  bodies  of  other  per¬ 
sons.  who  then  become  the  subjects  of 
the  disease,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
the  human  body  is  their  only  breeding- 
ground,  or  that  water  is  their  only 
vehicle.  On  the  contrary,  those  who 
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have  most  carefully  studied  the  subject 
are  now  generally  agreed,  that  when 
typhoid  germs  have  been  discharged 
into  sewers,  they  not  only  infect  their 
contents,  but  so  develop  themselves 
under  favoring  conditions  (especially 
warmth,  stagnation,  and  seclusion  from 
the  air)  as  to  give  rise  to  an  enormous 
increase  of  the  contagium.  And  in  the 
case  of  the  wide  diffusion  of  typhoid 
poison  by  milk  (of  which  the  recent 
epidemic  in  Camden  Town  has  afforded 
an  illustrative  example),  it  seems  far 
more  probable  that  the  germs  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  contaminated  water  used 
in  washing  the  milk-vessels  have  multi¬ 
plied  by  self-development  in  the  milk  put 
into  them,  than  that  they  should  have 
originally  been  abundant  enough  to  com¬ 
municate  the  disease  to  so  large  a  num¬ 
ber  of  individuals  as  are  in  some  in¬ 
stances  attacked  by  it. 

Further,  that  ^Q'ntx-gas  may  be  the 
vehicle  of  typhoid  germs,  and  that  they 
may  be  drawn  into  the  body  by  its  in-  • 
halation,  is  not  only  what  all  analogy 
would  suggest  as  probable,  but  accords 
alike  with  the  judgment  of  our  ablest 
pathologists  in  regard  to  the  essential 
nature  of  the  disease,  and  with  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  our  best  sanitary  authorities 
as  to  the  mode  of  its  propagation.  That 
the  primal  seat  of  enteric  fever  is  in  the 
blood,  and  that  the  various  local  affec¬ 
tions  which  occur  in  the  course  of  it  are 
the  results  of  changes  set  up  in  the  circu¬ 
lating  current,  is  just  as  clear  as  it  is  in 
small-pox  or  scarlatina,  the  worst  forms 
of  which  may  terminate  fatally  before 
any  cutaneous  eruption  appears.  And 
when  disease-germs  are  inhaled  into  the 
air-cells  of  the  lungs,  they  have  a  far 
more  ready  access  to  the  blood  spread 
out  in  the  closest  capillary  network  on 
their  walls,  than  when  introduced  with 
food  or  drink  into  the  alimentary  canal. 

1  have  recently  had  the  opportunity  of 
learning,  on  the  spot,  the  full  particulars 
of  a  case  in  which  four  members  of  one 
household  were  last  year  attacked  with 
typhoid  fever — one  of  them  narrowly 
escaping  with  her  life — under  circum¬ 
stances  which  left  no  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  the  very  accomplished  physician  who 
had  charge  of  the  patients,  that  the 
malady  originated  in  the  opening  of  un 
old  cesspool  belonging  to  a  neighboring 


house,  then  in  course  of  demolition. 
The  house  in  which  the  outbreak  took 
place  is  large  and  airy,  and  stands  by  it¬ 
self  in  a  most  salubrious  situation.  The 
most  careful  examination  failed  to  dis¬ 
close  any  defect  either  in  its  drainage  or 
its  water-supply  ;  there  was  no  typhoid 
in  the  neighborhood  ;  and  the  milk-sup¬ 
ply  was  unexceptional  But  the  neigh¬ 
boring  house  being  old,  and  having  been 
occupied  by  a  school,  its  removal  had 
been  determined  on  to  make  way  for 
a  house  of  higher  class  ;  and  as  the 
offensive  odor  emanating  from  the  un¬ 
covered  cesspool  was  at  once  perceived 
in  the  next  garden,  and  the  outbreak  of 
typhoid  followed  at  the  usual  interval, 
the  case  seems  one  which  admits  of  no 
reasonable  question. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  conclusion 
seems  clear,  that  while  the  breeding- 
ground  of  ordinary  malarious  germs  is 
the  earth  alone,  and  the  breeding-ground 
of  the  germs  of  the  ordinary  exanthe¬ 
mata  is  the  human  body  alone,  there  is 
an  intermediate  class  of  pestilential 
diseases  —  including  cholera,  typhoid, 
and  probably  yellow  fever — in  which  (as 
Mr.  Simon*  tersely  expressed  it)  “  cer¬ 
tain  microphytes  are  capable  of  thriving 
equally,  though  perhaps  in  different 
forms,  either  within  or  without  the 
animal  body  ;  now  fructifying  in  soil  or 
waters  of  appropriate  quality,  and  now 
the  self-multiplying  contagium  of  a  bodily 
disease.” 

The  doctrine  that  the  disease-germs  of 
cholera  and  typhus  breed  in  the  human 
intestine  only,  and  that  they  are  intro¬ 
duced  into  it  by  water  alom,  obviously 
sets  at  naught  a  large  proportion  of 
those  precautionary  measures  on  which 
those  who  are  most  practically  conver¬ 
sant  with  the  subject  lay  great  stress. 
Everything  ought  unquestionably  to 
be  done  to  preserve  our  domestic  water- 
supply  from  contamination,  as  well  as 
to  secure  the  purity  of  its  sources  ;  and 
to  disinfect,  not  only  the  intestinal  dejecta 
of  patients  affected  with  cholera  or 
typhoid,  but  everything  contaminated  bv 
them.  But  we  ought  not,  in  doing  these 
things,  to  leave  others  undone  ;  and  all 
experience  justifies  the  emphatic  warning 


*  Article  “  Contagion”  in  Quain's  “  Diction¬ 
ary  of  Medicine.” 
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of  the  I^ocal  Government  Board,  as  to  ly  the  same  course  as  the  species-makers 
“  the  danger  of  breathing  air  which  is  among  naturalists — insisting  on  minute 
foul  with  effluvia  from  the  same  sorts  differences  rather  than  on  points  of 
of  impurity” — a  danger  whose  source  agreement,  and  assuming  that  these 
obviously  lies  in  the  atmospheric  trans-  differences  are  constant.  Every  practi- 
portation  of  disease-germs.  tioner  of  medicine,  on  the  other  hand, 

I  have  left  myself  but  little  space  for  who  has  had  opportunities  of  observing 
the  discussion  of  the  second  part  of  my  the  same  diseases  in  different  localities, 
subject — the  bearing  of  the  natural  his-  at  different  seasons,  and  in  different 
tory  view  of  zymotic  diseases  upon  the  epidemics,  well  knows  how  greatly  their 
question  of  their  origin  and  mutual  rela-  characters  vary  ;  “  hybrid  forms”  and 
tions.  It  is,  doubtless,  needful  for  the  “  sub-varieties”  presenting  themselves 
purposes  of  pathological  study,  that  from  time  to  time,  which  receive  pass- 
these  diseases  should  be  defined  as  ing  notice  and  then  die  out.  Thus,  al- 
“  specific  types,”  just  as  the  naturalist  though  no  eruptive  fevers  are  more  clear- 
defines  “  species”  of  plants  or  animals  ;  ly  differentiated,  when  occurring  in  their 
and  as,  in  our  pre-evolution  days,  it  was  characteristic  forms,  than  measles  and 
held  that  every  true  species  was  separat*  scarlatina,  yet  cases  every  now  and  then 
ed  from  every  other  by  constant  char-  occur,  in  which  their  symptoms  are  so 
acters  genetically  transmitted  from  mingled  as  to  puzzle  the  most  experienc- 
parent  to  offspring,  so  it  has  been  ed  doctors.  I  even  remember  such  a 
generally  believed  that  the  poisons,  not  hybrid  disease  to  have  been  epidemic 
only  of  small-pox,  scarlatina,  and  some  thirty  years  ago  in  the  East  of 
measles,  but  of  a  large  number  of  differ-  London  ;  and  as  Sydenham,  one  of  the 
ent  forms  of  fever,  as  well  as  of  other  most  sagacious  medical  observers  that 
maladies  propagated  by  contagia,  are  to  ever  lived,  did  not  separate  the  two,  I 
be  ranked  as  specifically  different.  cannot  but  think  it  probable  that  this 

The  species-making  naturalist  of  the  “hybrid”  was  the  disease  prevalent  in 
past  generation  laid  greater  stress  on  his  time.  Again  the  small-pox  epidem- 
points  of  minute  difference  than  on  those  ic  of  1871  and  subsequent  years  has 
of  general  agreement,  disregarded  the  been  characterized  by  the  re-appear- 
modifying  influence  of  ”  environments,”  ance  of  the  “  malignant”  type  of  that 
and  selected  the  strongly-characterized  disease,  which  had  not  previously  shown 
examples  for  description,  neglecting  the  itself  in  Europe,  except  in  a  few  isolated 
intermediate  forms  by  which  these  are  cases,  during  the  present  century.  The 
often  gradationally  connected.  whole  course  of  that  ”  hujmorrhagic” 

But  in  the  light  of  the  modern  doc-  type,  when  presented  in  its  most  char- 
trine  of  evolution,  the  scientific  natur-  acteristic  form  (in  which  death  occurs 
alist  makes  it  his  aim  to  ascertain  how  before  the  appearance  of  the  eruption), 
the  different  races  of  plants  and  animals  is  so  entirely  different  from  that  of  or- 
have  come  to  divaricate  from  each  other  ;  dinary  small-pox,  whether  “  confluent” 
and  studies  their  respective  “  varia-  or  “discrete,”  that  the  two  diseases 
tions,”  as  affording  the  best  clew  to  the  might  be  well  accounted  specifically 
origin  of  their  larger  and  more  constant  different,  if  it  were  not  certain  than  they 
“  specific”  differences.  And  those  who  originate  in  the  same  contagium.  So, 
have  most  carefully  studied  the  tribe  of  again,  some  of  those  who  have  had  largest 
“saprophytes”  to  which  disease-germs  experience  of  the  severest  forms  of  mala- 
belong,  have  long  since  come  to  the  con-  rious  disease,  are  satisfied  of  the  unity 
elusion  that  there  are  no  forms  of  vege-  of  causation  that  underlies  variety  of 
tation  whose  “  range  of  variation”  un-  manifestation.  Thus,  says  Dr.  Haspel, 
der  differences  of  “environment”  is  so  the  author  of  a  very  able  work  on  the 
wide  ;  it  being  yet  uncertain,  indeed,  “  Diseases  of  Algeria”  (Paris,  1850), 
that  we  know  the  entire  life-history  of  “  fevers,  dysentery,  and  diseases  of  the 
any  one  of  them.  *  liver  constitute  an  indivisible  whole 

Now,  it  has  been  too  much  the  habit  under  the  dominion  of  a  single  cause  ; 
of  pathologists,  in  scientifically  defining  and  those  who  deny  this  truth  are  either 
specific  types  of  disease,  to  follow  exact-  misled  by  theoretical  prejudices,  or  will 
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not  make  use  of  their  eyes.”  It  is  a  sig¬ 
nificant  fact,  rightly  insisted  on  by  Dr. 
Maclean,  that  exactly  in  proportion  as 
we  have  banished  malaria  from  the  soil 
of  the  British  Islands,  so  have  we  got 
rid  not  only  of  ague,  but  of  dysentery  and 
of  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  liver, 
as  endemic  diseases.  I  have  already 
adverted  to  changes  in  the  type  of  fever 
from  “  non-infective”  to  “  infective”  of 
which  there  seems  to  me  adequate  evi¬ 
dence  ;  and  I  might  adduce  a  number  of 
other  instances — such  as  the  difficulty 
that  often  occurs  in  India  in  discriminat¬ 
ing  between  cholera  and  enteric  fever 
— in  support  of  my  position,  that  even 
the  best-marked  types  of  zymotic  disease 
are  not  distinguishable  by  constant  and 
invariable  characters,  but  that,  just  as 
higher  plants  are  modified  by  cultivation, 
so  may  the  germs  of  these  diseases  devel¬ 
op  themselves  in  a  great  variety  of  modes, 
giving  rise  to  very  different  maladies, 
according  to  the  conditions,  whether 
local  or  individual,  under  which  their 
development  takes  place.* 

But  the  same  analogy  carries  us  fur¬ 
ther,  and  suggests  that  the  peculiar  mor¬ 
bific  activity  possessed  by  each  specific 
type  of  disease-germ  may  be  derived 
from  the  operation  of  particular  ‘‘  envi¬ 
ronments”  on  ordinary  saprophytes 
through  a  long  succession  of  generations, 
just  as  among  plants  of  higher  types. 
And  this  view  is  borne  out  by  the  re¬ 
markable  influence  of  artificial  “culture” 
upon  some  of  those  which  have  been 
most  carefully  studied  in  this  matter. 
It  is  a  fact  of  great  significance,  that  the 
malignant  Bacillus  anthrcuis  of  “  char- 
bon”  does  not  differ  morphologically  in 
any  important  character  from  the  inno¬ 
cent  Bacillus  subtilis  of  hay  infusions  ; 
and  although  it  has  not  yet  been  certainly 
shown  that  any  method  of  treatment  can 
give  to  the  latter  the  potency  of  the 
former,  yet  it  seems  not  improbable  that 
such  will  prove  to  be  the  case.  With 
Dr.  William  Roberts,  “  I  see  no  more 
difficulty  in  believing  that  the  Bacillus 
anthrcuis  is  a  ‘  sport’  from  the  Bcuillus 

*  A  very  curious  example  of  this  kind,  which 
came  under  the  observation  of  Professor  Hux¬ 
ley,  when  serving  as  assistant-surgeon  in 
H.M.S.  “Rattlesnake.”  was  related  by  Sir 
James  Paget  in  his  lecture  on  “Specific  Dis¬ 
eases.”  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume  of  his 
“  Surgical  Pathology.” 


subtilis,  than  in  believing,  as  all  botanists 
tell  us,  that  the  bitter  almond  is  a  ’  sport’ 
from  the  sweet  almond — the  one  a  bland, 
innocuous  fruit,  and  the  other  containing 
the  elements  of  a  deadly  poison.” 

So,  as  it  seems  to  me,  there  is  nothing 
inconsistent  with  our  recognition  of 
cholera  and  typhoid  as  specific  types 
of  disease,  in  the  admission  that  under 
some  possible  conditions  they  may  origi¬ 
nate  de  tunto  from  saprophytic  germs  not 
ordinarily  capable  of  engendering  such 
maladies  in  the  human  system. 

Among  my  earliest  professional  recol¬ 
lections,  going  back  to  the  year  1829,  is 
that  of  the  occurrence  of  a  very  remark¬ 
able  outbreak  of  a  severe  malady  in  a 
school  at  Clapham,  of  a  type  then  quite 
unknown  to  practitioners  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  but  which  an  old  Indian  doctor, 
who  was  asked  to  see  the  patients,  de¬ 
clared  to  have  the  characters  of  the 
cholera  of  India,  which  was  then  (as  it 
subsequently  appeared)  on  its  way  tow¬ 
ard  us,  but  whose  advent  no  one  at 
that  time  regarded  as  probable.  Having 
lately  referred  to  the  Medical  Gazette  of 
.August  2 2d  in  that  year,  I  have  found 
this  recollection  fully  confirmed  by  the 
record  of  the  “  Fatal  Cholera  at 
Clapham”  published  at  the  time  ;  and 
cannot  hesitate  in  the  belief  that  if  the 
outbreak  (affecting  twenty  out  of  twenty- 
two  boys  at  the  school,  and  the  two 
children  of  the  master,  of  whom  one 
died  after  only  eleven  hours’  illness)  had 
occurred  during  a  cholera  epidemic,  the 
patients  would  have  been  regarded  as 
suffering  under  that  disease.  A  few  days 
previously,  a  cesspool  had  been  opened 
to  let  off  from  the  playground  stagnant 
water  accumulated  by  the  recent  heavy 
rains,  and  its  contents  had  been  distrib¬ 
uted  over  the  garden  adjoining  the 
boys’  playground.  Whether  true  Asiat¬ 
ic  cholera  or  not,  this  sudden  simulta¬ 
neous  outbreak  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  a  mere  result  of  putrescent  emana¬ 
tions  ;  it  had  every  character  of  a  specific 
disease  implanted  by  germs  ;  and  the 
probability  seems  strong  that  these  germs 
were  those  either  of  some  other  type  of 
zymotic  disease,  or  of  ordinary  sapro¬ 
phytes,  to  which  som*e  special  condjtions 
had  imparted  a  choleraic  potency. 

Although  from  the  time  when  Sir 
William  Jenner  pointed  out  the  marked 
distinctions  between  typhus  and  typhoid 
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(or  enteric)  fevers,  their  distinctness 
has  been  generally  recognized,  and  any 
difficulty  in  diagnosing  a  case  has  been 
commonly  set  down  to  ignorance  or  im¬ 
perfect  observation,  yet  I  have  the  high 
authority  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Christi- 
son  for  stating  that  these  diseases  are 
not  at  all  times,  or  in  all  places,  so  defi¬ 
nitely  distinguishable.  Not  long  be¬ 
fore  his  death,  the  Nestor  of  the  medical 
profession  in  Scotland  emphatically  as¬ 
sured  me,  that  “  looking  at  this  class  of 
diseases  from  the  natural  history  point 
of  view,  he  had  been  led  by  an  experi¬ 
ence  of  half  a  century  to  regard  them, 
not  as  uniformly  marked  out,  one  from 
another,  by  well-defined  boundaries,  but 
as  shading  off  gradationally  one  into 
another.” 

Being  specially  anxious  that  those  who 
are  laboring  to  build  up  the  noble  Science 
of  Preventive  Medicine,  should  work  no 
unsound  material  into  the  fabric  they 
are  constructing,  I  will  earnestly  press 
upon  them  to  avoid  all  exclusive  theories, 
and  to  take  nature  alone  as  their  guide. 
The  broader  and  deeper  the  foundation 
they  lay,  the  more  solid  and  durable  will 
be  the  edifice  that  rests  upon  it. 


[Since  the  above  was  in  type,  the 
French  Commission  which  was  sent  to 
Egypt  to  investigate  the  recent  epidemic 
of  cholera  has  reported,  as  the  result  of 
its  inquiries,  that  this  epidemic  was  not 
imported,  but  was  born  as  well  as  bred 
in  the  country  itself  ;  especial  stress  be¬ 
ing  laid  on  the  recent  prevalence  of  a 
cattle-plague,  and  on  the  practice  of 
throwing  into  the  rivers  and  canals  the 
bodies  of  animals  that  had  died  of  it.  It 
w’as,  moreover,  the  opinion  of  the 
Commission  that  the  disease  was  not 
pure  Indian  cholera  ;  but  that  in  some  of 
its  symptoms  it  rather  resembled  plague. 
These  conclusions  are  entirely  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  views  advocated  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  paper. 

A  small  treatise  has  been  recently  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  “Evolution  of  Morbid 
Germs,”  by  Mr.  Kenneth  M.  Millican, 
which  contains  a  body  of  additional  evi¬ 
dence,  derived  from  clinical  experience, 
of  the  variability  in  the  types  of  zymotic 
diseases  propagated  by  the  same  con- 
iagia  ;  that  of  the  intercommunicability 
of  scarlatina  and  diphtheria  (under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions)  being  peculiarly  cogent. 
— VV.  B.  C.J — Nineteenth  Century. 


EFFECT  OF  MARRIAGE  ON  LIFE.* 


In  the  year  1867  a  statement  was 
made  by  Dr.  Stark,  Registrar-General 
for  Scotland,  which  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  notice.  He  announced,  as  the 
result  of  his  investigations  into  the  rela¬ 
tive  death-rates  of  married  and  unmar¬ 
ried  men,  that  the  mortality  is  very 
much  greater  among  the  latter  than 
among  the  former.  Since  then  several 
years’  statistics  have  been  published  by 
Drs.  Stark,  Drysdale,  and  others,  in  this 
and  other  countries,  and  they  appear  to 
corroborate  the  doctrine  that  marriage 
may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  life-insur¬ 
ance.  It  is  not  with  any  desire  to  in¬ 
validate  the  truth  of  this  doctrine  that 
we  propose  here  to  point  out  the  great 


*  This  article,  excepting  a  few  words  relating 
to  its  more  extended  application,  and  bring, 
ing  it  down  to  date,  was  written  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1S67 — our  readers  may  probably  guess 
by  whom. — Sub-Ed. 


uncertainty  of  such  statistics  as  these. 
There  are  enough  arguments  in  favor  of 
matrimony  without  introducing  false 
ones.  An  old  proverb  tells  us  of  the 
advisability  that  no  cask  should  rest  on 
an  alien  basis,  and  this  is  especially  the 
case  where  the  basis  of  our  figurative 
cask  is  already  wide  enough  to  secure 
stability.  The  advocates  of  marriage 
will  therefore,  we  trust,  look  upon  us 
rather  as  an  ally  than  as  a  foe  if  we  ex¬ 
hibit,  as  we  think  we  shall  be  able  to 
do,  the  unsubstantial  nature  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  based  on  such  statistics  as  we  have 
referred  to  above. 

Let  us  in  the  first  place  see  what  the 
evidence  is  on  which  the  argument  is 
founded.  A  single  case  will  suffice. 
Take  the  earliest  by  combining  the  re¬ 
sults  of  two  years’  observations.  Dr. 
Stark  thus  compares  the  mortality  per 
thousand  of  married  and  unmarried 
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Ages.  Hutbandt  and  Widowers. 

Unmarried. 

20  to 

25- 

.  12-31 

25  “ 

30 

•  *4*94 

30  “ 

35 

.  865 . 

•  15*94 

35  “ 

40 

.  i6-02 

40  “ 

45 

.  1407 . 

.  i8-35 

45  “ 

50 

.  2I-i8 

50  ” 

55 

.  26-34 

55  “ 

60 

.  28-54 

60  “ 

65 

.  35*63 . 

-  44*54 

65  “ 

70 

.  60-21 

70  •• 

75 

.102-17 

75  “ 

80 

. 117*85 . 

•143*94 

80  “ 

85 

. 173*88 . 

.195-40 

At  first  sight,  it  might  seem  that  noth* 
ing  could  be  clearer  or  more  satisfactory 
than  this  evidence.  We  see  that  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  20  and  25,  the  date- 
rate  of  the  unmarried  men  is  nearly 
twice  that  of  the  married  men.  After 
this  the  ratio  gradually  diminishes,  so 
that  when  we  come  to  the  quinquennial 
period  between  45  and  50,  the  ratio,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  3  to  i,  is  only  21  to  17, 
but  still  it  is  a  ratio  of  excess  :  and  so, 
up  to  the  last  recorded  period,  we  find 
the  same  evidence  in  favor  of  the  mar¬ 
ried  men’s  prospects. 

And  again,  let  us  take  another  view  of 
the  matter.  It  is  easy  to  determine  the 
mean  age  of  the  married  men  and  of  the 
bachelors  at  death.  We  find  that  the 
former  age  exceeds  the  latter  by  fully  1 9 
years  ! 

Here,  then,  we  seem  to  have  the  most 
striking  evidence  in  favor  of  matrimony 
as  an  agent  in  producing  longevity.  It 
would  seem  almost  that  all  we  need  fear 
would  be  the  undue  extension  of  the 
argument.  If  one  wife  does  so  much  to 
prolong  a  man’s  life,  what  effect,  it 
might  be  argued,  should  two,  three — 
nay,  a  dozen  wives,  for  that  matter — 
not  produce  ?  Passing  over  this  view, 
as  a  manifest  invention  of  that  enemy  of 
social  happiness,  the  confirmed  old 
bachelor,  let  us  seriously  inquire  what 
force  there  really  is  in  the  evidence  ad¬ 
duced  ;  for  the  evidence  is  not  wholly 
without  force,  only  it  has  been  asked  to 
bear  rather  more  than  it  is  capable  of 
doing. 

There  are  two  most  important  rules 
in  the  application  of  statistics,  for  want 
of  attending  to  which  many  have  fallen 
into  serious  error.  First,  we  must 
assure  ourselves  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  examples  collected  which  savors  of 
selection  :  and  secondly,  we  must  have  a 
sufficient  number  of  examples. 


As  respects  the  second  rule,  we  do 
not  think  there  is  any  reason  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  evidence.  For  although 
the  period  over  which  the  results  ex¬ 
tend  is  not  a  very  long  one,  yet  the  wide 
range  of  country  included  in  the  regis¬ 
tering  is  fully  sufficient  to  make  up  for 
the  defect  in  point  of  time.  In  fact, 
the  close  accordance  observed  by  Dr. 
Stark  between  the  results  of  the  first  two 
yearly  periods  dealt  with  was  quite 
sufficient  to  prove  that  a  more  extended 
series  of  observations  was  not  needed. 
Results  of  this  sort  only  repeat  themselves 
when  they  are  severally  founded  on  a 
sufficiently  wide  range  of  statistical  in¬ 
quiry. 

But,  as  respects  the  first  rule,  we 
think  there  is  very  strong  reason  for  sus¬ 
pecting  the  evidence  before  us.  We 
must  note,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  things  in  the 
world  to  free  results  from  “  selection” 
in  some  form  or  other.  Take  the  sim¬ 
ple  instance  of  tossing  up  a  halfpenny  ; 
is  the  chance  perfectly  equal  that  head 
or  tail  will  turn  up  ?  It  seems  so,  but  it 
is  not  necessarily  so.  As  the  halfpenny 
turns  over  and  over  in  the  air,  there 
may  be  an  irregularity—  imperceptible  to 
the  sense — due  to  the  unequal  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  metal  on  the  two  faces.  And 
here  we  see  the  importance  of  the  second 
rule  mentioned  above.  Any  irregularity 
in  the  figure  of  the  coin  will  show  itself 
in  a  sufficient  number  of  trials,  as  cer¬ 
tainly  as  by  the  most  accurate  measurement 
and  tlu  most  careful  examination. 

We  had  lately  a  remarkable  instance 
in  our  own  experience  of  the  difficulty 
of  removing  all  trace  of  selection. 

We  wished,  for  a  particular  purpose, 
to  distribute  a  number  of  dots  or  points, 
perfectly  at  random,  over  a  square  sur¬ 
face.  This  may  seem  a  simple  matter 
— but  we  did  not  find  it  so.  It  may  be 
suggested — ”  Take  a  handful  of  grains 
and  throw  over  the  surface  at  random  ; 
then  mark  the  place  of  each.”  The 
fact,  however,  that  the  grains  did  form 
a  handful,  and  were  spread  out,  will 
show  itself.  Another  method  may  be 
suggested  :  “  Prick  a  number  of  holes 
without  directing  the  motion  of  the  hand 
by  the  will.”  But  how  are  we  to  do 
this  very  thing  ?  If  we  close  our  eyes 
we  shall  naturally  make  for  the  central 
parts  of  the  surface,  for  fear  of  missing 
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the  surface  altogether,  and  here  at  once 
is  “  selection  and  if  we  open  our  eyes 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  not  to  aim 
each  stroke  with  some  object,  however 
much  we  may  persuade  ourselves  that 
we  are  striking  quite  at  random. 

The  method  we  finally  adopted  was 
this.  We  divided  each  side  of  the 
square  into  100  parts,  which  we  num¬ 
bered  in  order,  and  drawing  lines 
through  the  points  of  division  we  divided 
the  square  into  10,000  ^mall  squares. 
We  then  took  a  book  full  of  figures  (in 
fact  that  inviting  work,  a  table  of  loga¬ 
rithms),  and  opening  at  random  placed 
the  point  of  a  pencil  at  random  on  the 
page.  The  figure  nearest  to  the  point 
we  marked  down,  and  we  took  out  in 
this  way  4000  figures.  We  now  took 
the  first  four  figures— 8,  o,  i,  7  say, 
and  did  thus  with  them — the  first  two 
gave  the  number  80,  the  next  two  the 
number  17,  and  we  accordingly  marked  a 
dot  on  the  eightieth  row  of  squares,  in 
the  seventeenth  square  of  the  row.  Thus 
we  had  rooo  points  distributed  as  we 
thought  quite  at  random.  But  on  a 
closer  inspection  we  suspected  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  selection  ;  and  where  does  the 
reader  suppose  we  detected  it  ?  In  the 
shapes  of  the  figures  used  to  represent 
numbers.  In  taking  the  number  nearest 
to  the  pencil  point  we  had  omitted  to 
notice  (when  the  point  seemed  half-way 
between  two  figures)  that  the  I’s,  the 
4’s,  and  the  7’s,  do  not  cover  quite  zs, 
much  space  as  the  other  figures.  And 
in  fact,  when  we  came  to  count  over  our 
list  of  numbers  we  found  there  was  a 
marked  deficiency  of  these,  and  a 
marked  erxess  of  8’s,  5’s,  and  2’s.  This 
excess  shcnved  itself  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  dots  over  the  square  surface. 

We  seem  to  have  wandered  a  long 
way  from  our  bachelors  and  married 
men,  but  if  we  have  succeeded  in  show¬ 
ing  how  subtle  an  influence  selection, 
conscious  or  unconscious,  is  capable  of 
exerting,  it  will  be  found  that  our 
digression  is  in  reality  very  much  to  the 
point. 

It  may  be  asked,  “  If  Dr.  Stark  took 
the  mortality  of  the  whole  population, 
how  can  there  have  been  any  selec¬ 
tion?'’  We  answer  by  another  ques¬ 
tion,  “  Is  there  nothing  in  the  state  of 
bachelorhood  itself  which  affords  sus¬ 
picion  of  selection  ?”  In  answering- this 


question  we  wish  to  avoid  possible  mis¬ 
conception.  In  dealing  with  averages, 
individuals  are  not  to  be  considered. 
And  therefore,  if  we  say  anything  of 
bachelors,  as  a  class,  which  may  seem 
disparaging,  individual  bachelors  are  not 
to  be  on  that  account  offended  ;  though, 
perhaps,  many  of  our  readers  would  not 
be  greatly  troubled  even  if  offence  were 
given  to  a  few  of  the  single-minded. 

Well,  then,  it  appears  to  us  that  if  we 
look  on  bachelors  as  a  class,  we  shall 
see  evidence  that  they  are  not  on  a  par 
with  married  men. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  many  men 
are  prevented  from  marrying  by  ill- 
health  or  a  weakly  constitution.  This 
may  happen  in  more  ways  than  one.  A 
man  may  either,  through  ill-health, 
suffer  by  comparison  with  the  hearty 
and  stalwart,  or  he  may  feel  that  he  is 
unfit  to  struggle  with  other  difficulties 
than  those  he  has  as  a  single  man — that 
he  is  unable,  perhaps,  to  provide  for 
wife  and  children,  or  that  the  cares  and 
anxieties  which  married  life  necessarily 
brings  with  it  would  be  more  than  he 
could  bear.  For  instance,  the  very 
thought  of  a  crying  child  disturbing  his 
night’s  rest  would  shake  the  nerves  of 
an  invalid.  Or  again,  if  a  man  is  con¬ 
sumptive,  or  suffers  under  any  other 
ailment  which  is  apt  to  repeat  itself  in 
successive  generations,  he  may  well  and 
wisely  eschew  the  thought  of  marriage, 
fearing  lest  he  should  become  the  parent 
of  unhealthy  children.  In  these  and  in 
many  other  ways,  unhealthy  or  weakly- 
constitutioned  men  fall  into  the  list  of 
bachelors.  No  one  can  fail  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  influence  of  this  form  of 
“selection”  on  the  comparative  mor¬ 
tality  of  the  two  classes  we  are  con¬ 
sidering. 

Again,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  very 
indigent  persons  and  the  members  of 
unhealthy  trades  are,  on  the  whole,  kept 
somewhat  from  the  lists  of  marrying 
men.  Of  course,  hundreds  of  these 
marry  in  any  given  country  ;  but  com¬ 
paring  them  as  classes  with  other  classes, 
there  is,  undoubtedly,  such  a  tendency 
as  we  have  mentioned.  The  influence 
of  this  cause,  again,  cannot  be  doubted, 
since  the  longevity  of  the  classes  we 
have  named  is  undoubtedly  inferior  to 
the  average  longevity  of  the  population. 

Here,  then,  we  see  two  causes  (and 
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many  others  might  be  mentioned)  tend¬ 
ing  to  add  to  the  lists  of  bachelors 
classes  of  men  of  inferior  longevity. 
How  great  the  influence  to  be  assigned 
to  such  causes  may  be  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine,  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
influence  is  an  important  one.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
value  of  results  in  which  allowance  has 
not  been  made  for  influencing  causes  of 
this  sort.  So  long  as  there  is  any  sus¬ 
picion  that  the  classes  from  which  we 
make  our  estimates  are  not  equally 
balanced,  no  confidence  can  be  placed  in 
those  estimajes. 

In  fact,  it  is  by  selection  of  this  sort 
that  “  facts  and  figures"  have  been 
made  to  “  prove  anything."  VVe  might 
prove  that  to  have  a  title  conduces  to 
longevity,  because  the  average  age  to 
which  noblemen  live  is  above  the 
average  for  the  whole  country.  We 
might  prove  that  to  be  a  lawyer  or  to  be 
a  Quaker  is  the  great  “  elixir  vitae,"  for 
similar  reasons.  -The  argument  against 
such  assertions  as  these  is,  of  course, 
similar  to  that  we  have  applied  to  Dr. 
Stark’s  reasoning.  The  death-rate  of 
the  nobility  is  lower  because  they  are  as 
a  class  richer  than  the  average  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  and  therefore  have 
more  comforts,  less  occasion  for  enter¬ 
ing  on  dangerous  or  unhealthy  occupa¬ 
tions,  and  so  on.  And  similarly  with 
the  other  cases  adduced. 

We  might  establish  the  very  reverse  of 
Dr.  Stark’s  conclusion  if,  instead  of 
taking  the  whole  population  of  bache¬ 
lors,  we  were  to  compare  the  death-rate 
of  married  men  with  the  death-rate  of 
the  Catholic  priesthood,  or  of  Fellows 
of  Colleges.  And  we  should  be  making 
an  error  differing  only  in  degree,  not  in 
kind,  from  that  which,  we  submit,  Drs. 
Stark  and  Drysdale  made.  We  should 
be  taking  a  set  of  men  from  which  many 
unfavorable  classes  are  elitrinaied,  just 
as  he  has  taken  a  set  into  which  an  un¬ 
duly  large  number  from  unfavorable 
classes  have  been  introduced. 

But  we  have  said  that  we  do  not  con¬ 
sider  Dr.  Stark’s  evidence  to  be  wholly 
without  weight.  We  think  the  prepon¬ 
derance  of  deaths  among  bachelors  is 
somewhat  greater  than  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  preponderant  presence, 
among  bachelors,  of  persons  from  the 
classes  we  have  spoken  of.  We  think. 


however,  that  what  is  proved  by  this 
preponderance  is  little  more  than  what 
might  have  been  reasonably  anticipated. 
It  would  be  idle  to  point  out  the  variety 
of  ways  in  which  the  life  of  a  married 
man,  or  of  a  widower  has  an  enhanced 
value,  since  every  one  recognizes  the 
fact.  He  must  be  indeed  unfamiliar 
with  human  nature,  who  is  not  aware 
that  the  mere  love  of  life  is  no  all- 
sufficient  check  upon  recklessness.  The 
consideration  that  others  will  suffer  by 
our  death,  that  wife  or  children  will  be 
left  desolate,  is  a  restraint  on  many  men, 
who  would  but  for  this  freely  expose 
their  lives  to  danger.  The  mere  fact 
that  marriage  brings  with  it  home  duties 
and  domestic  habits  is  of  itself  an  im¬ 
portant  influence  for  good.  That  hun¬ 
dreds  of  married  men  neglect  those 
duties  and  do  not  fall  into  those  habits 
is  true  enough  ;  but  the  fact  that  large 
numbers  are  kept  within  the  home-circle, 
cannot  but  have  an  important  influence 
on  the  death-rate.  In  individual  in¬ 
stances  "  bachelor  habits"  may  not  affect 
longevity,  but  in  taking  the  average  of  a 
large  number,  the  truth  will  appear  of 
the  old  French  proverb,  "  Ou  peut-on 
etre  mieux  qu’au  sein  de  sa  familie  ?’’ 

That  the  whole  of  the  preponderance 
exhibited  by  Dr.  Stark  is  not  due  to  the 
considerations  just  discussed  seems  to 
us  to  be  very  strikingly  shown  by  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  that  preponderance  among 
the  different  ages.  It  appears  to  us 
that  the  influence  of  the  more  regular 
habits  which  belong  to  the  married  state 
would  not  be  likely  to  show  itself  most 
strongly  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
twenty-five,  but  would  rather  appear 
with  a  gradually  increasing  effect  in  suc¬ 
cessive  quinquennial  periods.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  influence  of  the  causes 
which  keep  within  the  list  of  bachelors 
large  classes  of  short-lived  persons, 
would  undoubtedly  show  itself  most  at 
the  earlier  ages.  For  of  men  so  weakly 
as  not  to  be  likely  to  survive  the  age  of 
twenty-five  scarcely  any  would  marry  ; 
men  whose  expectation  of  life  was  some¬ 
what  greater  would  be  somewhat  less 
likely  to  remain  unmarried  ;  and  so  on. 
In  other  words,  the  list  of  bachelors 
would  be  more  largely  recruited  from 
classes  tending  to  increase  the  dta'.h- 
rates  for  the  earlier  quinquennial 
periods  than  for  the  latter. 
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In  fact,  Drs.  Stark  and  Drysdale  in 
their  method  of  treating  the  statistics 
afforded  by  general  registration  neglected 
those  rules  to  which  M.  Quetelet,  in  his 
work  on  probability,  called  the  particu¬ 
lar  attention  of  statisticians.  The  laws 
of  probability  applied  to  statistics  afford 
evidence  of  the  highest  value,  when 
suitable  care  is  taken  to  exclude  all  in¬ 
fluences  due  to  selection  and  therefore 
not  falling  fairly  within  the  province  of 
probabilities.  But  when  attention  is 
not  paid  to  such  considerations,  it  be¬ 
comes  impossible  to  say  what  absurdi¬ 
ties  may  not  be  proved  by  “  facts  and 
figures.”  In  the  case  we  have  been 
considering  the  results  are  not  absurd. 


it  is  true  ;  but  they  are  certainly  exag¬ 
gerated.  AVe  cannot  accept  Dr.  Stark's 
conclusion  that  ”  bachelorhood  is  more 
destructive  to  life  than  the  most  unwhole¬ 
some  trade,  or  than  residence  in  an  un¬ 
healthy  house  or  district  where  there  has 
never  been  the  most  distant  attempt  at  sani¬ 
tary  improvements  of  any  kind."  But 
we  may  accept  his  opinion  that  “  statis¬ 
tics  have  proved  the  truth  of  one  of  the 
first  natural  laws  revealed  to  man — It  is 
not  good  that  man  should  live  alone.” 
Whether  the  law  required  any  proof  is  a 
question  into  which  we  need  not  enter  ; 
our  readers  must  form  their  own  conclu¬ 
sion  on  this  point. — Knowledge. 
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W HO  and  what  is  the  Mahdi  ?  is  a 
({uestion  to  which  no  very  detailed  answer 
has  been  given  by  the  English  press 
since  the  figure  of  this  ”  Moslem  Mes¬ 
siah  ”  became  so  suddenly  prominent  in 
the  political  arena  through  his  triumph 
over  the  ill-fated  army  of  Hicks  Pasha  ; 
yet,  in  order  justly  to  estimate  the  char¬ 
acter  and  extent  of  the  influence  which 
such  a  personage  may  exert  in  the  East, 
it  is  surely  important  clearly  to  under¬ 
stand  the  origin  of  the  idea  which  he 
represents  and  the  nature  of  its  reception 
by  the  Moslem  world.  The  accounts 
which  have  been  given  by  newspaper 
correspondents,  and  which  seem  to  have 
been  gathered  somewhat  hastily  by  oral 
information,  have  been  imperfect  and 
contradictory  ;  but  this  is  not  altogeth¬ 
er  due  to  the  imperfect  understanding 
of  the  subject  by  the  questioner  or  to 
untrustworthy  replies  from  the  Moslem 
informant,  for  the  number  of  distinct 
and  apparently  conflicting  traditions 
which  exist,  both  in  Arab  literature 
and  in  oral  tradition,  concerning  the 
expected  prophet,  is  sufficiently  great  to 
puzzle,  at  first,  even  a  very  diligent 
student  of  the  subject.  It  is  not  until 
the  true  meaning  and  origin  of  these  le¬ 
gends  is  understood,  and  their  deriva¬ 
tion  from  the  ancient  Iranian  mytholo¬ 
gy  has  been  traced,  that  the  real  harmo¬ 
ny  of  expressions  apparently  irreconcil¬ 
able  becomes  clearly  comprehensible. 

Nsw  Ssur«.--VoL.  XXXIX.,  No.  4 


First,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Mahdi, 
or  “  guide,”  whose  figure  has  become 
so  important  in  Moslem  lands,  and  so 
familiar  even  in  the  Christian  West,  is 
never  mentioned  in  the  Korun  at  all  ; 
and  although  the  references  to  the  last 
judgment  in  the  Suras  are  numerous 
and  detailed,  the  eschatology  of  Islam, 
and  especially  the  expectations  of  a  time 
of  trouble  and  of  a  future  prophet,  are 
much  later  developments  of  the  faith 
mentioned  by  commentators  and  esoteric 
students  who  lived  in  times  when  the 
first  force  and  energy  of  the  great  wave 
of  Arab  conquest  had  died  out,  and  the 
expectation  of  universal  power  had  been 
disappointed.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  dogmas 
connected  with  the  coming  of  the  Mah¬ 
di  are  of  Shiah  origin,  and  not  accepted 
by  the  Sunni  sects.  The  coming  again 
of  the  twelfth  Imam,  who  was  an  his¬ 
toric  personage  named  El  Mohdi,  and 
who  died  or  disappeared  in  the  cave  near 
Baghdad  in  the  ninth  century  a.d.,  is  in¬ 
deed  an  important  Shiah  belief  ;  but  the 
idea  of  the  Imam,  a  divine  incarnation,  is 
distinct  from  and  opposed  to  the  Sunni 
conception  of  a  predicted  ”  guide  ”  or 
Mahdi,  who  is  to  be  a  mortal  messenger 
of  God,  whose  coming  was  foretold,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  tradition,  by  Muhammad 
himself.  This  distinction  it  is  most  im¬ 
portant  to  keep  clearly  in  view.  The 
Shiahs  of  Persia  represent  a  population  of 
34 
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some  15,000,000  ;  the  four  great  Sunni 
sects  together  include  a  totak  of  145,* 
000,000  souls  ;  and  it  is  to  the  immense 
majority  of  the  true  believers,  and  not  to 
the  small  minority  of  the  Persian  schis¬ 
matics,  that  the  Soudani  prophet  conse¬ 
quently  appeals.  Impartial  writers  are 
accustomed  generally  to  assume,  first, 
that  the  Moslem  creed  is  a  very  pure 
and  elevated  monotheistic  faith  ;  sec¬ 
ondly,  that  the  Moslem  world  contrasts 
with  the  West  in  the  profoundly  relig¬ 
ious  character  of  its  society,  including 
every  class  ;  thirdly,  that  a  fanaticism 
resting  solely  on  religious  conviction  is 
to  be  recognized  among  all  Moslems, 
and  forms  a  very  dangerous  element  of 
Oriental  politics  ;  fourthly,  that  a  relig¬ 
ious  sympathy  exists  between  the  faithful 
in  all  lands  which  may  render  the  triumph 
of  Islam  in  Western  Asia  amost  disas¬ 
trous  circumstance  for  England  in  India. 

As  regards  these  beliefs  I  would  urge 
that,  after  residing  for  six  years  in  Mos¬ 
lem  lands,  after  studying  the  religious 
question  with  special  care  among  the 
peasantry.among  the  upper  classes,  and' 
among  the  ruling  caste,  and  after  read¬ 
ing  the  most  generally  accepted  author¬ 
ities,  I  have  gradually  become  convinced, 
first,  that  there  is  no  Moslem  nation  in 
existence  among  whom  the  faith  exists 
untinged  by  traces  of  earlier  and  lower 
forms  of  superstition,  and  that  even  in 
the  Koran  itself  the  survival  and  sanc¬ 
tion  of  such  superstition  is  plainly  dis¬ 
cernible  in  spite  of  much  that  is  noble 
and  spiritual  in  thought  and  language. 
Secondly,  that  Moslem  lands  present  a 
spectacle  from  a  religious  point  of  view 
very  closely  parallel  to  that  which  is 
usual  in  the  Christian  West,  and  that 
while  there  is  much  real  piety  and  mo¬ 
rality  among  the  respectable  classes,  and 
much  cynical  disregard  of  principle 
among  the  ruling  and  worldly  ranks,  there 
is  among  the  Moslem  peasantry  an  in¬ 
difference  to  religious  dogma  and  a  sur¬ 
vival  of  pagan  superstition  which  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  prejudice  and  the  indifference 
of  the  lower  classes  at  home  as  much  as 
the  ignorance  and.brutality  of  the  Fellah 
exceeds  the  condition  of  our  English 
peasantry.  Thirdly,  as  regards  the 
fanatical  spirit,  it  is  important  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  massacre  and  outrage  have 
never  arisen  in  Moslem  lands  from  the 
mere  prompting  of  religious  belief.  The 


political  agitator  in  all  lands  has  found 
it  possible  to  stir  up  and  direct  for  his 
own  purpose  the  fierce  and  untutored 
passions  of  the  ignorant  and  impatient, 
but  where  such  incitement  has  not  oc¬ 
curred  the  Moslem  lives  at  peace  with 
the  Christian,  and  the  spirit  of  fanaticism 
sleeps  or  is  kept  in  restraint  by  the  or-  ' 
dinary  deterrent  considerations  which  are 
afforded  by  law  and  social  order.  Fourth¬ 
ly,  as  regards  the  unity  of  Islam,  no 
observer  who  has  dwelt  among  Moslems, 
who  has  been  able  to  witness  the  be¬ 
havior  of  Indian  Moslem  soldiers  to  the 
Egyptian  Moslem  Fellahin,  or  who  has 
studied  the  history  of  Moslem  sects,  can 
long  remain  in  ignorance  ot  the  fact 
that  the  name  of  Islam  covers  differen¬ 
ces  of  belief  and  of  interest  as  wide  and 
deep  as  those  which  separate  the  Arme¬ 
nian  from  the  Roman  Catholic,  or  the 
Copt  from  the  Nonconformist. 

Such  views  do  not  arise  from  cynical 
disbelief  in  religious  sincerity,  but  from 
careful  study  of  the  Koran  and  from 
much  conversation  with  Moslems  of  all 
grades  ;  and  experience  has  led  more 
than  one  observer  to  appreciate  clearly 
that  Englishmen  as  a  rule  over-estimate 
both  the  purity  and  sublimity  of  the 
Moslem  faith  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
civilization  and  intelligence  of  the  Mos¬ 
lem  world  on  the  other.  We  have  to 
deal  with  a  creed  which  was  formulated 
by  men  little  advanced  beyond  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  savage,  and  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  utterly  deficient  in  education  and  in 
power  of  thought.  If,  then,  we  endeavor 
to  treat  such  beliefs  and  such  races  as 
though  they  stood  equally  high  in  the 
scale  of  progress  with  the  educated 
thought  and  intelligent  social  condition 
of  the  West,  we  shall  commit  a  mistake 
hardly  less  absurd  than  that  which  would 
be  at  once  recognized  if  a  theorist  were 
to  propose  the  introduction  of  competi¬ 
tive  examinations  among  the  Hotten¬ 
tots  or  the  Todas  of  India. 

The  mind  of  the  great  genius  of  Arabia 
was  far  too  fully  occupied  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  to  allow  of  his  giving  an  elaborate 
system  of  eschatology  to  his  disciples. 
The  end  was  near,  the  great  day  of 
judgment  was  at  hand,  and  on  this 
thought  he  dwells  again  and  again  ;  but 
the  conception  of  a  future  time  of 
trouble, when  Islam  should  be  oppressed 
and  faith  should  fail  from  earth  is  not 
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one  which  could  have  prevailed  in  the 
dry  of  victory,  when  the  energy  of  the 
race  was  raised  to  its  highest  pitch  by 
the  intoxication  of  continual  victory  and 
the  enjoyment  of  unhoped-for  wealth, 
voluptuous  pleasure,  and  glorious  fame. 
The  expectations  to  which  we  must  now 
devote  our  attention  are  consequently 
part  of  a  later  development  of  Islam, 
when  the  first  flush  of  conquest  had  fad¬ 
ed,  and  when  doubt  had  arisen  and 
foreign  influences  invaded  the  original 
conceptions  of  the  victorious  faith. 

The  Mahdi,  or  "guide,"  as  he  is 
called  in  common  Arabic  (more  correctly 
the  Muhdi  or  Mohdi),  has  been  wrongly 
termed  the  "  Messiah  of  the  Moslems 
for  the  true  Messiah,  according  to  Sunni 
belief,  is  "our  Lord  Jesus,"  whose 
coming  is  also  among  the  signs  of  the 
last  day.  He  has  also  been  confused 
by  recent  writers  with  the  beast  and 
with  ed  Dejal,  the  false  Messiah  ;  but 
his  true  character  is  that  of  a  prophet 
like  Muhammad,  and  bearing  the  same 
name,  while  his  father’s  name  should  be 
'Abd  Allah,  his  family  of  the  Koreish 
tribe,  and  the  place  of  his  appearance 
Arabia.  The  tradition  is  referred  back 
to  the  authority  of  ’Abdallah  Ibn  Mas’- 
fld.  and  of  ’Ali,  the  Lion  of  God,  but  it 
is  not  founded  on  any  explicit  statement 
in  the  Koran.  The  Soudani  prophet 
fails,  it  is  true,  in  many  respects  to  fulfil 
the  traditional  expectations,  but  at  least 
one  saving  clause  exists  which  may  be 
quoted  in  his  favor,  in  the  passage 
wherein  Muhammad  declares,  "  God 
knoweth  best  whom  he  will  appoint  for 
his  messenger  ”  (Sura  vi.  124). 

The  signs  of  the  last  days  are  divided 
into  two  categories,  and  of  these  the 
eight  lesser  may  be  said  to  have  been 
nearly  all  fulfilled  when  the  year  1300 
of  the  Hejira  opened  and  the  Mahdi  first 
appeared.  The  decay  of  faith,  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  mean  men  to  dignity,the  rule 
of  slave  women  over  the  faithful,  tumults 
and  seditions,  a  war  between  Islam  and 
the  Turks,  great  distress  throughout  the 
earth,  and  revolt  in  Irak  and  Syria  are 
recognized  by  students  of  the  Sunna  as 
being  either  already  evident  or  on  the 
brink  of  fulfilment.  Whether  the  tenth 
lesser  sign  be  yet  fulfilled,  and  whether 
Medina  now  reaches  to  Yahab,  is  a  de¬ 
tail  which  may  perhaps  be  known  to 
some  of  our  Arabian  explorers. 


The  greater  signs,  among  which  the 
coming  of  the  Mahdi  is  reckoned,  are 
seventeen  in  all,  and  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  some  at  least  among  these 
seem  unlikely  to  be  for  the  present  liter¬ 
ally  fulfilled.  The  sun  must  rise  in  the 
West  ;  the  beast  must  emerge  from  the 
earth  near  Mecca  ;  the  walls  of  Stam- 
boul  must  fall  by  miracle  before  an  in¬ 
vading  foe  ;  the  Messih  ed  Dejal,  or 
"  Lying  .Anointed  One,"  marked  KFR 
on  his  forehead,  one-eyed,  and  riding 
from  Irak  on  an  ass,  must  lay  waste  the 
earth.  The  true  Messiah  (our  Lord  Je¬ 
sus)  must  appear  on  the  minaret  at  Da¬ 
mascus,  must  reign  in  Jerusalem,  and 
defeat  Gog  and  Magog,  and  slay  ed  De¬ 
jal  at  the  gate  of  Lydda.  A  massacre 
of  the  Jews,  an  invasion  of  8yria  by  the 
great  giants  (Gog  and  Magog),  who  are 
to  drink  dry  the  sea  of  Galilee,  a  smoke 
which  shall  fill  the  world,  a  relapse  of 
Arabia  into  paganism,,  the  discovery  of 
hid  treasures  in  Euphrates,  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Kaaba  by  negroes,  beasts  and 
stones  speaking  with  human  voices,  a 
fire  in  Yemen,  a  man  of  the  sons  of  Kah- 
tan  wielding  a  rod,  and  an  icy  wind 
from  Damascus  which  shall  sweep  away 
the  souls  of  all  who  have  faith  as.  a 
grain  of  mustard-seed,  and  blow  to 
heaven  the  Koran  itself ;  these  are  the 
great  wonders  which,  together  with  the 
coming  of  the  Mahdi,  will  prepare  the 
way  for  the  tremendous  YSm  ed  Din, 
or  final  day  of  judgment. 

That  some  of  this  imagery  is  borrowed 
from  the  Bible,  some  of  it  from  Rabbini¬ 
cal  tradition, and  some  from  Christiani¬ 
ty,  with  which,  in  its  heretical  forms, 
Muhammad  was  well  acquainted,  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt.  Other  details  seem 
to  have  a  Persian  derivation,  and  this  is 
perhaps  most  evident  in  the  case  of 
"the  beast”  who  is  to  rise  on  Mount 
Safa  and  seal  the  living,  to  distinguish 
the  faithful  from  the  infidels.  No  doubt 
in  some  respects  this  expectation  reminds 
us  of  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John,  but  the 
huge  monster  described  by  the  commenta¬ 
tors  recalls  the  righteous  three-legged  ass 
who  stands  in  the  ocean,  according  to 
the  Bundahish,  and  which  will  show  its 
neck  and  its  enormous  ears  in  the  last 
days,  when  the  evil  creation  is  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  beast,  according  to  the 
Sunna,  will  for  three  days  show  her 
head  above  earth,  reaching  to  heaven  it- 
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self.  The  head  is  that  of  a  bull,  with 
hog’s  eyes,  stag’s  horns,  the  ears  of  the 
elephant,  the  neck  of  the  ostrich.  The 
body  is  striped  like  that  of  a  tiger,  the 
legs  are  like  a  camel’s,  with  the  tail  of  a 
ram,  and  the  terrible  voice  of  the  ass. 
It  will  bring  with  it  the  rod  of  Moses 
and  the  seal  of  Solomon,  and  with  the 
former  the  pious  man  will  be  marked  Mfi- 
men  on  the  forehead,  and  the  infidel  will 
be  sealed  Kafir  with  the  latter,  before  the 
judgment  day.  The  Persian  monster  is 
described  as  “being  very  righteous,’’ 
and  the  beast  of  Islam  will  demonstrate 
the  falseness  of  every  other  creed,  after 
which  it  seems  that  she  is  once  more  to 
sink  into  the  earth,  which  now  rests  on 
her  back,  after  she  has  assisted  the  true 
Messiah  in  his  conflict  with  the  Mesih 
ed  Dejal. 

Such  briefly  are  the  orthodox  apoca* 
lyptic  expectations  of  the  Sunni  Mos¬ 
lems,  and  without  dwelling  further  upon 
them  or  endeavoring  to  trace  them  to 
their  origin,  and  to  explain  the  apparent 
absurdities  of  their  symbolism,  we  may 
now  pass  on  to  inquire  how  far  they  are 
believed  by  the  Moslem  world  in  gene¬ 
ral. 

We  must  not  forget  that,  as  in  our 
own  land,  so  among  the  Moslems,  there 
are  many  grades  of  education  and  many 
divergencies  of  belief.  The  Vlema  who 
receive  collegiate  training  in  the  dogmas 
of  their  religion  hold  views  very  difl’erent 
from  those  of  the  ignorant  peasant  who 
lives  in  a  village  without  a  mosque,  who 
can  neither  read  nor  write,  and  indeed 
can  probably  not  often  repeat  thePathah 
or  first  SOra  of  the  Koran.  I  have  en¬ 
deavored  in  several  publications  to  show 
how  little  removed  from  the  paganism 
of  the  times  of  ignorance  are  the  prayer¬ 
less  Arab  tribes  of  the  Syrian  desert,  the 
stone  and  tree-worshipping  Fellahin  of 
Syria,  and  the  Egyptian  peasants,  who 
yet  adore  the  old  gods  of  Khemi  under 
names  but  little  altered,  and  with  attri¬ 
butes  easily  recognized  as  derived  from 
those  of  the  companions  of  Osiris.  Such 
superstitions  are  condemned,  it  is  true, 
by  the  Imams  and  Softas,  who  are  better 
acquainted  with  the  teaching  of  Muham¬ 
mad,  but  the  survival  of  local  supersti¬ 
tions  is  far  more  general  in  Arab  coun¬ 
tries  than  it  is  in  even  the  most  remote 
corners  of  Wales,  of  Scotland,  or  of 
hrittany. 


The  educated  student,  that  is  to  say 
the  man  who  can  write,  can  read  the 
Koran,  and  recite  the  principal  portions 
cannot  fail  to  be  aware  that  intolerance 
and  fanatical  hate  of  the  unbeliever  were 
never  countenanced  by  Muhammad.  He 
cannot  but  recall  the  words  of  the  Koran, 
which  declare  that  every  nation  shall  be 
judged  by  God  from  its  own  book.  “Who¬ 
so  believeth  in  God  and  in  the  last  day, 
and  doeth  that  which  is  right,  upon 
them  shall  no  fear  come,  neither  shall 
they  be  put  to  shame  ”  (Sura  v.73. ) 
Such  was  the  Prophet’s  judgment  with 
regard  to  Jews,  Christians,  and  Sabians 
— those,  in  fact,  to  whose  sacred  liter¬ 
ature  his  own  beliefs  were  so  deeply 
indebted. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  tolerance  of  the 
Koran,  and  the  practice  of  the  early 
Khalifs,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  fanati¬ 
cal  feeling  is  strongest  among  the  educat¬ 
ed  Moslem  classes,  although  it  may 
perhaps  be  doubted  how  far  race  hatred, 
and  the  sense  of  injury  due  to  foreign 
oppression,  may  really  account  for  a 
sullenness  which  is  generally  attributed 
to  religious  hate. 

As  regards  apocalyptic  expectations, 
even  among  the  educated  in  Islam  there 
is  a  divergence  of  opinion  perhaps 
equal  to  that  which  is  found  among  our¬ 
selves  ;  and  among  the  lower  classes 
the  knowledge  of  the  Sunna  is  far  too 
imperfect  and  vague  to  allow  of  their 
being  considered  very  deeply  impressed 
with  such  convictions.  The  peasantry 
are  as  a  rule  indifferent  to  religious  doc¬ 
trine,  and  far  more  impressed  with  the 
mysterious  power  of  the  local  saint,  at 
whose  shrine  they  worship  with  sacrifices 
and  dances,  votive  offerings  of  lamps, 
and  fruit,  and  blossoms,  than  concerned 
with  the  tremendous  imagery  of  the  Su¬ 
ras  and  the  traditional  literature  of  the 
faith.  In  Syria  I  have  heard  the  peas¬ 
antry  say  openly  that  they  had  no  hope 
of  deliverance  by  any  Mahdi,and  if  they 
are  stirred  by  the  news  which  comes 
from  the  Sofidan,  it  is  rather  because 
they  are  interested  in  an  Arab  revolt 
from  Turkish  tyranny  than  by  reason  of 
any  very  deep  religious  convictions  as 
to  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  of  the 
Koran.  The  orthodox  belief  in  a  time  of 
trouble  which  must  precede  the  triumph 
of  the  Mahdi  also  offers  a  very  conven¬ 
ient  excuse  for  apathy  even  among  the 
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most  pious.  The  appointed  time  will 
arrive,  and  the  predestined  fate  of  every 
soul  will  be  accomplished,  say  these  spir¬ 
itless  fatalists,  without  any  action  being 
necessary  on  the  part  of  the  faithful  ; 
and  thus  while  they  would  flock  to  the 
standard  of  a  victorious  prophet  when 
he  approaches  sufficiently  near,  they  are 
content  to  sit  with  folded  hands  so  long 
as  the  power  of  the  Christian  West  is 
evidently  in  the  ascendent. 

The  danger  of  the  Mahdi’s  triumph  is 
thus  political  rather  than  purely  relig¬ 
ious,  and  it  is  the  desperation  which 
arises  from  the  oppression  of  Arab  races 
by  the  Turks  that  we  have  to  fear  rather 
than  the  fanatical  zeal  of  united  Islam. 
Arabia  has  long  meditated  revolt,  Syria 
has  long  groaned  under  the  rule  of 
fierce  Kurdish  administrators,  and  in 
the  army  of  the  Mahdi  they  perceive  a 
possible  nucleus  of  resistance,  by  aid 
of  which  they  may  hope  to  shake  off  the 
hated  yoke  of  Turkish  authority. 

If  we  may  trust  the  latest  news  from 
Syria,  it  is  not  merely  with  the  Mahdi 
that  we  may  have  to  deal.  Secret  so¬ 
cieties,  acting  in  sympathy  with  the  old 
party  of  ’Arabi,  directed,  there  is  only 
too  much  reason  to  fear,  by  restless  spir¬ 
its  who  are  not  Arabs  but  Europeans 
(nay,  we  may  even  say  Englishmen),  are 
plotting  in  Damascus  and  elsewhere  the 
ruin  of  Turkey  and  the  establishment  of 
an  Arab  kiialifate. 

It  is  in  the  ferment  which  may  thus 
be  created  throughout  the  Levant  that 
the  real  danger  lies,  and  not  in  any  deep 
hatred  of  Englishmen  as  Christians  or  of 
Western  civilization  as  opposed  to  Islam. 
It  is  against  an  outbreak  of  the  mob  on 
the  established  system  of  society,  and 
against  the  only  existing  elements  of  law 
and  order,  that  the  politician  has  to 
guard  in  treating  Oriental  questions, 
no  less  than  in  guiding  the  course  of 
Western  government.  The  Mahdi  in  the 
Soudan  has  personally  shown  himself 
tolerant  toward  Christian  missionaries 
and  captives,  however  brutal  his  wild 
Berbers  may  be  in  the  hour  of  victory. 
As  far  as  we  are  able  yet  to  judge  we 
may  have  to  deal  not  with  a  blind  fanat¬ 
ic,  but  with  an  able  and  calculating  lead¬ 
er,  whose  warlike  capabilities  may  be 
equalled  by  his  political  foresight.  At 
present  we  know  little,  but  when  he  has 
.advanced  nearer  to  civilization  his  suc¬ 


cess  will  mainly  depend  on  the  strength 
and  wisdom  of  his  personal  character. 
That  he  is  the  ally,  if  not  the  nominee, 
of  the  slave-traders  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  ;  that  he  is  favorably  regarded 
by  the  Meccan  religious  leaders  (who 
have  a  special  interest  in  slave-trading) 
seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  reported 
refusal  of  the  Sherif  to  denounce  the 
Soudani  as  an  impostor.  It  is  not  impos¬ 
sible  that  he  may  yet  make  his  way  to  the 
holy  city,  and  set  Arabia  and  Syria  in 
flames  before  trying  his  strength  against 
the  Assouan  fortifications.  True,  he  is 
not  an  Arab  by  birth,  and  he  is  of  a  black 
hue,  which  might  be  thought  unaccept¬ 
able  by  the  Semitic  Moslems  ;  but  such 
traditional  considerations  have  very  little 
weight  in  comparison  with  the  prestige 
of  his  victory  over  an  English  general  ; 
and  not  only  the  favorite  heroes  of 
Arab  legends  (.\ntar,  and  Zir,  and  Jan- 
dabah),  but  even  Moses  himself,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Moslem  tradition  was  as  black  as 
the  Berber  Mahdi. 

It  should  also  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  traditions  relating  to  the  Mahdi  rep¬ 
resent  him  sometimes  as  arising  in  some 
remote  country  and  not  in  Arabia,  but 
that  in  this  case  he  is  expected  to  march 
on  Mecca,  when  the  blood  of  Moslems 
will  be  shed  like  water  in  the  streets  of 
the  holy  city.  There  is  thus  a  spiritual 
as  well  as  a  practical  reason  why  the 
Soudani  prophet  should  attempt  to  reach 
Arabia,  and  the  defence  of  Suakim 
becomes  consequently  of  primary  im¬ 
portance. 

In  General  Gordon  we  possess  a  rep¬ 
resentative  who  understands  the  nature 
of  the  movement  as  here  indicated,  and 
who  knows  the  Arab  and  the  negro  alike. 
Gordon’s  success  will  be  E^ngland’s  suc¬ 
cess  ;  Gordon’s  failure  (but  General 
Gordon  does  not  fai))  would  be  a  most 
serious  blow  to  the  prestige  of  England. 
All  political  parties  are  thus  in  agree¬ 
ment  on  this  point,  that,  through  thick 
and  thin,  General  Gordon  must  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  England. 

There  remains,  however,  a  class  of 
Moslems  for  which  no  parallel  can  be 
found  in  the  West,  namely  that  of  the 
Derwish  orders,  to  one  of  which  the 
Mahdi  belongs.  While  ’Arabi  Pasha 
was  lying  intrenched  at  Tell-el-Kebir, 
the  desert  slopes  around  his  camp  were 
thronged  with  these  holy  men,  and  their 
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prophecies  decided  on  more  than  one 
occasion  the  movements  of  the  Egyptian 
troops.  The  English  army  at  Kassassin 
unwittingly  owed  its  water-supply  to 
the  religious  scruples  of  a  respected 
Derwtsh  from  Upper  Egypt,  and  Koran- 
readers  were  found  among  the  prisoners 
who  fell  into  our  hands  after  the  first  en¬ 
gagements.  The  power  of  the  great  Der¬ 
wtsh  societies,  and  the  widely  spreading 
ramifications  of  their  organization,  ren¬ 
der  them  of  the  greatest  importance  on 
an  occasion  when,  as  in  the  present 
case,  their  members  are  instructed  by 
an  energetic  and  able  chief.  The  agents 
who  have  spread  the  news  of  the  Mahdi's 
success  in  Africa,  in  Arabia,  and  even  as 
far  as  Euphrates,  appear  to  be  members 
of’the  Derwtsh  orders,  and  the  victories 
of  the  Mahdi  seem  in  part  at  least  to 
have  been  due  to  the  blind  devotion  of 
his  Derwtsh  ghazts. 

The  Derwtsh  orders  are  secret  socie¬ 
ties,  with  rules  of  initiation,  oaths  of 
obedience,  mystic  ceremonials  and  sym¬ 
bols,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  organ¬ 
izations  which  demand  unhesitating  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  commands  of  an  autocratic 
chief  believed  to  act  by  divine  inspira¬ 
tion.  There  are  good  reasons  for  sup¬ 
posing  (though  there  is  no  time  now  to 
enter  deeply  into  the  question)  that  the 
higher  grades  of  initiation  gradually  lead 
up  to  a  scepticism  such  as  is  known  to 
have  distinguished  the  old  Ismiileh  sect 
in  the  early  days  of  Islam,  but  the  danger 
which  arises  from  the  action  of  the  Der- 
wish  orders  is  all  the  more  serious  be¬ 
cause  the  leaders  of  the  societies  are  in¬ 
fluenced  by  worldly  considerations  rather 
than  by  fanaticism,  while  they  can  count 
with  certainty  on  the  devotion  of  the 
numerous  members  of  the  lower  grades 
whose  zeal  requires  no  rtimulus  beyond 
a  simple  order  from  the  sheikh.  The 
Mahdi  is  said  to  belong  to  the  Kadrfyeh 
order,  which  is  highly  venerated  in 
Egypt,  and  which  preserves  many  curious 
pagan  superstitions,  including  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  gigantic  shoe  of  their  founder. 
They  are  distinguished  by  white  banners, 
and  are  said  to  carry  fishing-nets  in 
procession  ;  and  with  the  Malawtyeh 
and  Ahmediyeh  they  are  among  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Derwish  orders  in 
Egypt  and  in  Syria  as  well. 

Such  are  the  forces  arrayed  in  Africa 
and  Arabia  against  the  de  facto  Khalif 


and  against  the  Western  world.  It  is 
not  easy  to  calculate  the  strength  of  the 
movement  or  the  limits  of  its  activity, 
but  in  many  respects  the  condition  of 
the  East  is  not  unlike  that  which  existed 
when  Muhammad’s  victories  became 
possible,  and  not  unlike  that  of  South¬ 
ern  Italy  when  Garibaldi  dared  to 
strike  the  blow  which  shattered  the  Nea¬ 
politan  kingdom.  Were  England  and 
France  to  hold  their  hand,  and  content 
themselves  with  action  limited  strictly 
to  the  extent  of  their  own  interests,  it  is 
clearly  within  the  range  of  probability 
that  Turkey  might  soon  find  itself  engag¬ 
ed  in  a  desperate  struggle  with  its  .\rab 
subjects,  and  the  Sultan  involved  in  a 
rebellion  directed  against  his  strongest 
claim  to  the  Khalifate,  which  consists  in 
the  de  facto  argument  that  he  has  pos¬ 
session  of  the  two  sanctuaries  of  Mecca 
and  Jerusalem. 

The  Sultan’s  claims  are  no  doubt  in 
other  respects  very  weak.  He  is  not  of 
Koreish  tribe,  and  not  even  of  Arab 
race  ;  but  the  office  of  the  Khalif  or 
“successor”  is  founded  on  the  old 
patriarchal  system  of  Arab  government, 
which  seeks  not  a  hereditary  successor 
so  much  as  a  strong  man,  and  which  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  power  of  the  sword,  the 
guardianship  of  the  two  Harams,  and 
the  possession  of  the  holy  relics  (the 
Prophet’s  cloak  and  the  sword  of 
Omar)  as  real  claims  in  the  pietension  of 
the  Sultan  to  the  sacred  office  of  Prince 
of  the  Faithful — claims  equally  strong 
with  the  somewhat  doubtful  nomination 
of  Sultan  Selim  by  the  last  of  the  Abba- 
side  family.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
Mahdi’s  denunciations  seem  to  be  direct¬ 
ed  against  the  Sultan  and  the  Turks 
rather  than  against  the  English  or  the 
French,  and  it  must  not  forgotten 
that  war  with  the  Turks  and  the  invasion 
of  Mecca  by  a  negro  army  are  among 
the  greater  signs  of  the  end  which  have 
already  been  enumerated.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  it  becomes  as  vitally  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  Sultan  as  to  the  Khedive 
himself  that  Suakim  and  other  harbors 
on  the  western  shores  of  the  Red  Sea 
should  be  most  carefully  guarded,  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  a  sudden 
transfer  of*  the  centre  of  disturbance 
from  the  Soudan  to  the  Hejaz. 

The  question  of  the  effect  which  the 
Mahdi’s  victories  may  have  on  the' 
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minds  of  Indian  Moslems  is  one  which 
is  considered  of  importance  scarcely 
inferior  to  that  of  the  line  of  conduct 
which  it  may  compel  us  to  pursue  in 
i  yet  it  is  little  more  than  a  year 
since  we  were  able  to  trust  our  Indian 
Moslem  regiments  to  light  in  our  behalf 
against  their  co-religionists  in  Egypt  in 
a  war  which  had  been  publicly  proclaim¬ 
ed  as  a  jehad  against  the  infidel.  It  may 
i>erhaps  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said 
above  that  the  supposed  religious  sym¬ 
pathy  of  Moslems  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  belonging  to  different  races 
and  various  sects,  and  having  conflict¬ 
ing  interests  and  very  different  beliefs, 
is  a  sentiment  of  which  the  weakness  has 
been  proved  by  th6  failure  of  the  Sul¬ 
tan’s  pan-Islamic  schemes.  The  Indian 
Moslems  are  of  the  Shaft  or  broad 
school,  while  the  Turks  are  Hanifeh  and 
the  Egyptian  peasantry  Maleki  ;  and 
not  only  does  this  sufficiently  broad  dis¬ 
tinction  exist,  but  the  best  authorities 
(as  quoted  by  Barth  and  by  Herklotz) 
agree  that  the  Moslem  faith  in  India  is 
deeply  tinged  with  Brahminical  and  Bud¬ 
dhist  ideas,  which  render  it  distinct  as 
a  system  from  the  Islam  of  the  Levant. 
It  has,  in  fact,  more  in  common  with 
the  Shiah  tradition  than  with  any  Sunni 
form  of  orthodoxy,  and  the  irremediable 
schism  between  Persia  and  the  Sunni 
sects  is  loo  well  known  to  need  more 
than  a  passing  allusion.  The  Mahdi  will 
not  influence  the  Persian  Moslems,' and  it 
is  extremely  doubtful  whether  his  pre¬ 
tensions  will  excite  any  dangerous  emo¬ 
tion  among  our  Indian  Moslems  so  long 
as  he  is  known  to  be  powerless  against 
the  strength  of  England  in  Egypt.  The 
Indian  Moslems,  in  short,  like  those  of 
the  Levant,*  are  more  keenly  impressed 
with  veneration  for  local  deities  (for  such 
strangely  composite  figures,  for  instance, 
as  Buddi  ed  Din)  than  w'ith  the  apoca¬ 
lyptic  expectations  of  the  Koran  litera¬ 
ture.  Their  eyes  are  turned  homeward 
rather  than  to  the  cradle  of  their  faith, 
and  although  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
Mecca  pilgrims  are  Indian,  the  Eastern 
Moslem  is  debarred  by  difference  of  lan¬ 
guage,  of  custom,  and  of  race  from  any 
very  intimate  association  with  the  pil¬ 
grims  who  come  from  Arab-speaking 
lands.  The  fellah  in  Egypt  and  the 
Moslem  sowar  in  our  Indian  army  meet 
as  strangers,  with  sentiments  respective¬ 


ly  of  fear  and  of  contempt,  and  so  do 
the  various  races  w'ho  all  profess  Islam 
meet  together  at  Mecca. 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that 
we  are  confronted  by  a  dilemma  due  to 
the  victories  of  the  Mahdi  in  the  Soudan 
which  may  prove  more  serious  than  even 
that  of  1882.  It  is  recognized  by  many 
writers  that  ’.\rabi  carried  with  him  the 
sympathy  of  the  whole  native  population 
of  Egypt,  yet  the  triumph  of  ’Arabi 
could. not  be  calmly  contemplated  by 
any  sober  statesman.  The  elements  of 
stability  cannot  be  expected  to  be  found 
in  the  government  of  Arab  lands  by  a 
race  which  has  so  long  been  subject  to 
foreign  rule  as  to  have  lost  the  very  tra¬ 
dition  of  power,  and  which  fails  to  pro¬ 
duce  men  of  sufficient  education  and 
ability  for  the  successful  conduct  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  Thus,  though  the  sentiment 
common  among  Englishmen  in  favor  of 
native-self-government  and  against  for¬ 
eign  domination  may  incline  us  to  view 
with  favor  the  revolt  of  the  Arab  race 
against  Turkish  corruption  and  oppres¬ 
sion,  it  must  unfortunately  be  allowed 
by  all  who  have  studied  the  question  on 
the  spot  that  the  elements  of  stability 
and  order  are  to  be  found  at  present 
only  on  the  other  side,  and  that  the  at¬ 
tempt  at  self-emancipation  must  entail 
heavy  responsibility  on  both  England 
and  France,  if  not  on  other  nations. 

If  we  are  prepared  to  substitute  for 
the  foreign  power  of  Turkey  our  own 
power  as  protectors,  then  no  doubt  we 
may  witness  with  equanimity  the  revolt 
of  the  Arab  and  African  races  from  the 
tyranny  of  Turkish  misrule.  We  can¬ 
not,  however,  hope  that  the  destruction 
of  the  power  of  the  Porte  will  lead  to 
the  establishment  of  a  purer,  stronger, 
and  more  civilized  regime,  if  the  material 
of  the  governing  class  is  to  be  sought 
solely  among  the  barbarous  native  Mos¬ 
lem  classes  of  Arab  birth.  Anarchy 
and  bloodshed  will  be  the  inevitable  fate 
of  the  Levantine  countries  when  the 
present  system  is  overthrown,  unless 
protected  states,  or  governments  framed 
on  the  principles  of  that  which  has  made 
the  Lebanon  prosperous  and  free,  are 
substituted  by  the  influence  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  powers  immediately  interested 
in  the  matter. 

Prophets  have  arisen  in  every  country 
since  Islam  was  first  promulgated,  and 
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»  have  failed  generally  to  produce  any  last- 
ling  impression  ;  but  prophets  came  and 
failed  before  Muhammad  succeeded, 
and  if  the  strong  man  of  genius  be  again 
come  to  Islam,  it  will  require  something 
stronger  than  the  forces  at  the  command 
of  General  Gordon  and  Baker  Pasha  to 
stop  the  course  of  his  triumphant  ad¬ 
vance.  In  the  Derwtsh  organization  the 
Mahdi  possesses  a  power  which  is  of  the 
highest  value  in  spreading  a  knowledge 


"THE  LAST  DAYS  OF 

Madame  Camille  Selden  has  in  her 
little  book,  just  issued  (an  expansion 
with  important  additions  of  a  trifle  pub¬ 
lished  fifteen  years  ago  in  the  Revue 
NationcUe),  discharged  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  though  a  most  melancholy  task. 
Slight  though  they  are,  this  dust,  as  it 
were,  from  the  wings  of  the  butterfly 
that  cheered  the  final  period  of  “  The 
Mattress  Grave  "  in  the  Avenue  Matig- 
non,  imprint  the  strange  picture  on  the 
memory  as  the  emphasis  alone  of  eye¬ 
witness  can.  Here  is  “  La  Mouche’s  ” 
first  glimpse  of  the  poet : 

I  had  returned  from  Vienna  caarged  with 
a  message  for  him — some  music,  dedicated 
to  him  by  one  of  his  admirers.  For  safety's 
sake,  I  went  myself  to  leave  it  at  his  home, 
and  was  just  returning  when  a  bell  sounded  in 
the  adjoining  room.  The  servant-maid  re¬ 
entered.  and  I  was  astonished  by  the  some¬ 
what  imperious  tone  of  a  voice  which  refused 
to  let  me  go.  A  door  was  op^ed,  and  I  pene¬ 
trated  into  a  most  gloomy  room,  where  I 
stumbled  against  a  screen  papered  and  (tainted 
to  imitate  lacquer.  Behind  this  screen,  ex¬ 
tended  on  a  somewhat  low  couch,  lay  a  man 
iU  and  half  blind.  He  seemed  still  young, 
though  he  was  far  from  being  so.  and  be  must 
have  once  been  handsome.  Imagine  the  smile 
of  Mephistopheles  passing  across  the  figure  of 
Christ,  a  Christ  who  has  just  drained  the  cup  ; 
he  raised  his  head  and  offered  me  his  hand, 
adding  that  it  gave  him  pleasure  to  sfteak  to 
any  one  who  had  returned  from  "  down  there.” 
A  sigh  accompanied  his  "down  there,"  a 
touching  expression  dying  away  on  his  lips 
like  the  echo  of  far-off,  familiar  melody. 

•  The  loan  of  a  book  and  an  entreaty  to 
return,  at  first  regarded  merely  as  formal 
politeness,  led  to  a  pathetic  and  intimate 
relationship  between  the  man  who  had 
been  dying  for  so  many  years  and  the 
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of  his  success,  and  in  the  slave-trading 
interest  he  has  a  strength  which  will  win 
him  support  along  the  whole  line  where¬ 
by  the  African  captives  are  led  through 
Mecca  and  the  Hejaz  to  the  north.-  It 
is  not  then  fanaticism  and  religious  pre¬ 
tensions  that  we  have  most  to  fear  in 
the  Mahdi,  but  the  very  human  element 
of  his  influence  over  the  wild  populations 
of  Africa,  Arabia,  and  Syria. — Fort¬ 
nightly  Review. 


HEINRICH  HEINE"* 

spirituelle  votary  of  his  genius.  In  the 
little  ramshackle  room  where  the  “  Ro- 
manzero  ”  and  so  much  else  that  will 
live  forever  was  w-ritten — a  room  which 
the  authoress  points  out  formed  such  a 
contrast  to  our  era  of  picturesque  bric- 
a-brac — she  was  his  frequent  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  companion.  It  is  doubly  inter¬ 
esting  since  the  death  of  Mme.  Heine  last 
year  to  read  the  description  of  the  wor¬ 
thy  “  Naturkind  ”  from  an  unprejudiced 
source:  “She  was  not  all  my  fancy 
had  painted.  I  beheld  a  big,  good- 
natured  brunotte,  tanned  and  jovial,  one 
of  those  persons  of  whom  one  says  that 
they  must  take  plenty  of  exercise.  What 
a  sad  contrast,  this  robust  woman, 
formed  to  live  in  the  open  air,  and  this 
pale  victim  who  was  forever  groping  in 
the  depths  of  an  anticipated  grave  for 
the  energy  needful  to  secure  pretty 
gowns  besides  daily  bread." 

Amid  all  this  ill-assorted  Bohemian- 
ism  well  described  by  the  authoress  as 
"  savoring  of  an  unwholesome  past,  and 
tasting  undefinably  of  an  out-at-elbows 
stageplayerdom,"  the  man  who  probably 
never  understood  the  meaning  of  homme 
if  oriire,  and  remained  “  thoroughly  Ger¬ 
man,  even  naif,  under  the  Voltairian 
disguise,"  was  kindness  itself  to  his 
friends.  Every  one  remembers  the  love 
for  his  mother  which  dictated  light¬ 
hearted  letters  from  the  heavy-hearted 
sufferer  :  Mme.  Selden  now  assures  us 
of  kind  thought  for  his  servants,  and 
unselfishness  for  all  except  those  who 
he  suspected  came  to  spy  upon  him. 
"  Whatever  they  say,"  she  exclaims, 
"  he  was  never  an  egoist.”  Here  is  his 
first  letter  to  “  La  Mouche  "  : 

Very  charming  and  amiable  person,  I  regret 
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immensely  that  I  saw  so  little  of  you  the  other 
day.  You  have  left  a  very  pleasant  impres¬ 
sion  on  me,  and  I  long  to  see  you  again. 
Come  to-morrow  if  you  can  ;  anyhow  as  soon 
as  possible  :  I  am  always  ready  to  receive. 
I  should  prefer,  however,  if  you  could  start  at 
four  o’clock  and  remain  as  late  as  you  like. 
I  write  to  you  myself  in  spite  of  the  weakness 
of  my  sight,  because  my  confidential  secretary 
has  for  the  moment  deserted  me.  My  ears  are 
battered  by  many  painful  noises,  and  I  am  al¬ 
ways  very  suffering.  I  do  not  know  why  your 
affectionate  sympathy  does  me  so  much  good. 
Like  the  superstitious  creature  I  am,  I  im¬ 
agine  a  good  fairy  has  visited  mein  the  hour  of 
affliction.  No  !  If  the  fairy  is  good,  the  hour 
is  happy  ;  I  must  know  this  soon.  Your  Henri 
Heine. 

He  experienced,  she  continues  naively 
enough  in  her  turn,  the  dominion  of  one 
clear-sighted  spirit  on  another,  “  and, 
besides,  I  had  arrived  at  a  lucky  mo* 
ment.  ”  His  secretary  falling  ill,  she 
replaced  him  for  the  nonce,  addressed 
his  letters  to  “the  poor  old  woman  ''  his 
mother,  and  superintended  the  French 
translation  of  the  “  Reisebilder.'’  The 
nickname  “  Mouche”  was  owing  to  the 
device  on  heV  seal.  Sometimes,  profit¬ 
ing  by  her  knowledge  of  German,  he 
would  dictate  the  letters  themselves,  and 
in  allusion  to  her  handwriting  style  him¬ 
self  her  “school-master”  in  his  own 
letters  to  her.  With  such  opportunities, 
confidences,  literary  and  personal,  are  to 
be  expected,  and  it  is  to  be  wished  that 
Madame  Selden  had  escaped  the  fault 
so  common  to  biographers  of  dwelling 
more  on  themselves  or  their  opinions 
than  their  subject.  It  is  interesting, 
however,  to  be  told  that  he  disliked  De 
Musset’-s  style  as  much  as  he  did  Victor 
Hugo's  ;  it  is  “  rhymed  prose,"  he  said 
of Mardoche.”  Dumas  pere  was  his 
favorite  novelist ;  George  Sand  he  ad¬ 
mired  but  did  not  like  ;  he  discerned 
the  woman,  the  German  woman,  in  all 
her  works,  and  disliked  at  once  her 
faults  of  judgment  and  exaggerations 
of  oratory  ;  above  all,  he  blam^  her  in¬ 
artistic  want  of  individual  separability 
from  her  works,  and  he  disliked  her 
habit  of  “transforming  her  principles 
into  persons.”  He  called  her  a  “blue 
stocking,”  which  on  protest  he  correct¬ 
ed  to  “  red  stocking.”  Of  Shakespeare 
alone  he  seems  to  have  spoken  with  en¬ 
thusiasm.  “The  good  God,"  he  said, 
"  has  naturally  a  right  to  the  first  place, 
but  the  second  undoubtedly  belongs  to 
Shakespeare.”  The  absence  of  “La 


Mouche”  in  Wildbad  for  her  health 
brings  before  our  eyes  a  poetical  scene 
of  leave-taking — when  he  gazed  at  the 
scudding  dust  as  if  he  beheld  there  the 
dark  green-black  forest,  and  neither 
spake  a  word  — that  recalls  one  of  his  own 
”  Lieder  :”  his  three  letters  to  her  while 
away,  with  their  characteristic  refrains 
of  the  phrase  used  by  her  “  Empreinte 
vivante,”  and  of  “  Pattes  de  Mouche,” 
are  at  once  sportive  and  terrible.  “  I 
am  still  (he  writes)  very  ill,  constant 
contradictions,  fits  of  rage.  Frenzy 
against  my  condition,  which  is  desper¬ 
ate  ;  a  corpse  thirsting  for  all  the  most 
glowing  enjoyments  that  life  can  offer  : 
it  is  horrible.  Farewell  !  May  the 
waters  strengthen  and  benefit  you!" 
The  same  wild  and  weary  spirit  domi¬ 
nates  his  letters  on  her  return.  “  Dear 
and  beloved  creature,”  runs  another  ex¬ 
tract,  “  I  am  very  ill,  but  as  much  mor¬ 
ally  so  as  physically  ....  I  clasp  the 
lotus  flower  in  my  hands,  and  am  your 
devoted  H.  H.”  In  again  another  he 
signs'  himself  “  Nebuchadnezzar  the 
Second,”  and  continues  in  a  postscript  ; 
“  For  I  am  mad  as  the  King  of  Babylon, 
and  eat  chopped  food  only,  a  nourish¬ 
ment  my  cook  calls  spinach.”  Others 
succeed,  ironically  playful,  playfully 
writhing,  mocking  at  himself,  at  the  dull, 
at  his  own  endurance  :  it  is  as  if  demons 
and  angels  were  wrestling  for  the  cup  of 
sorrow.  Meanwhile  he  was  busied  with 
those  memoirs  to  vindicate  his  career, 
that  luckily  and  unluckily  have  never 
seen  the  light :  “  The  pencil  running  with 
a  feverish  activity  ovef  the  white  pages 
assumed  in  the  attenuated  fingers  of  the 
invalid  the  inflexibility  of  a  murderous 
weapon  and  seemed  to  erase  intact  repu¬ 
tations.  One  day  the  sound  of  the  pencil 
was  replaced  by  a  cruel  laugh  of  satiated 
revenge.  ‘I  hold  them,’  he  repeated: 
*  dead  or  alive  they  shall  not  escape  me  ; 
woe  to  the  reader  of  these  lines  if  he  has 
dared  to  attack  me  :  Heine  does  not 
die  like  any  chance  comer,  and  the  tiger’s 
grip  shall  survive  the  tiger.’  ” 

His  morbid  intensity  was  checkered 
by  two  elements  entirely  his  own — rail¬ 
lery  and  dreams.  Once,  while  she  was 
reading  to  him  the  confessions  of  St. 
Augustine,  he  answered  her  question,  if 
he  did  not  find  them  entrancing,  by 
“  Charming,  undoubtedly — up  to  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  his  cont'ersiotf."  And  his  actual 
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vision  of  the  passion  flower,  which  is 
subjoined  in  the  volume,  religious  at 
once  and  “  romanesque,”  possesses  the 
peculiar  property  of  his  death-dreams, 
namely — to  make  the  reader  actually  feel 
himself  dead.  He  there  recounts  how 
in  a  sarcophagus  surrounded  by  splen¬ 
did  sculptures  of  all  histories  and  relig¬ 
ions,  grotesque  and  beautiful  (includ¬ 
ing  Balaam’s  ass — the  ass  a  striking  like¬ 
ness”),  grouped  in  wondrous  contrast, 
he  beheld  himself — a  corpse.  At  the 
foot  of  the  tomb  grew  the  mysterious 
passion  flower : 

Magic  of  dreams,  by  strange  transformation 
the  passion  flower,  the  sulphur-hued  blossom, 
became  a  woman,  my  well-beloved — yea,  the 
flower  was  thou,  my  child.  I  ought  to  have 
recognized  thy  kisses  ;  the  lips  of  a  flower  are 
less  tender,  the  tears  of  a  flower  less  scorch¬ 
ing.  My  eyelids  were  closed,  but  my  soul 
ceased  not  to  contemplate  thy  face.  Thou 
regardedst  me  as  if  in  ecstasy,  pale  under  the 
moonbeam’s  caresses  of  fantastic  lights.  We 
spake  not :  ever  my  soul  was  listing  what 
passed  in  thine.  The  word  pronounced  aloud 
is  without  shame.  The  chaste  flower  of  love 
is  silence,  and  how  eloquent  is  silence  !  It  is 
expressed  all  without  metaphor.  The  soul  no 
more  believes  itself  forced  to  implant  the 
vine's  hypocrite  leaf.  It  can  be  understood 
without  preoccupation  by  the  wealth  of  rhyme, 
the  harmony  of  phrase. 

This  rhapsody  is  significant.  The  end 
was  nearing  ;  his  mind  lost  none  of  its 
rare  brilliance,  his  voice  nothing  of  its 
'  ringing  charm.  He  even  remained  fas¬ 
tidious  as  ever ;  the  last  interview  is' 
roost  affectingly  described.  It  was  the 
i6th  of  February,  r855.  Mme.  Selden 
visited  him  as  usual  ; 


He  called  me  near  him,  and  made  me  sit  at 
his  bedside  ;  the  tears  which  flowed  down  my 
pale  cheeks  seemed  to  move  him  deeply. 
“  Draw  back  your  hat.  that  I  may  see  you 
better.”  he  said  ;  and,  with  a  caressing  gesture, 
he  grazed  the  knotted  ribbon  which  fastened  it. 
With  a  violent  motion  I  cast  it  off,  and  found 
myself  on  my  knees  beside  the  bed. 

He  petulantly  desired  her  presence.  It 
w-as  his  fancy  that  he  thought  she 
thought,  and  ever  must  think,  that  his 
mind  was  in  her ;  to  her  he  had  ad¬ 
dressed  the  lines  : 

Dich  fesselt  mein  gedanke  bang, 

Und  was  ich  leide  musst  du  Iciden. 

On  the  threshold,  ”  his  voice,  crisp, 
vibrating,  anguished,”  was  heard  call¬ 
ing,  ‘‘‘To-morrow,  do  you. hear,  do 
not  fail  ’ — and  I  failed  to  answer  the 
last  appeal.”  She  was  ill  on  the  17th — 
a  Sunday.  She  awoke  with  a  strange 
feeling  of  being  two  and  not  one,  with  a 
dreadful  and  indefinite  atmosphere  of 
death  around  her : 

About  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  I  heard 
a  noise  in  my  room,  a  kind  of  flutteiing  like 
that  made  by  moths  of  a  summer  evening  beat¬ 
ing  their  wings  against  the  window  to  find 
their  way  out  again.  My  eyes  opened,  but 
instantly  reclosed  :  a  black  form  like  an  enor¬ 
mous  insect  was  twisting  itselt  in  the  first  rays 
of  day  and  striving  somehow  to  escape.  .  .  . 
They  took  me  into  the  silent  chamber,  where 
like  a  statue  on  a  tomb  the  body  reposed  in 
the  noble  motionlessness  of  death.  Nothing 
more  human  in  this  despoiled  clay,  nothing  to 
recall  him  who  had  loved,  hated,  suffered.  An 
antique  mask  over  which  a  supreme  reconci¬ 
liation  shed  the  ice  of  proud  indifference ;  a 
pale,  marble  countenance  whose  correct  lines 
recalled  the  purest  masterpieces  of  Greek  art. 

— Pall  Mall  Gautte. 


BEARS  AND  WOLVES. 
BY  PHIL  ROBINSON. 


It  would  be  difficult  in  all  nature  to 
find  two  wild  animals  so  diametrically 
opposed  in  appearance,  habits,  and 
character  as  the  bear  and  the  wolf.  Yet 
it  would  be  difficult  in  all  poetry  to  find 
two  wild  animals  more  intimately  asso¬ 
ciated.  The  shambling,  fruit-eating,  re¬ 
tiring.  straightforward,  and  mild-man¬ 
nered  bear  *  has  nothing,  in  common 
with  the  agile,  flesh-preferring,  aggres¬ 
sive,  treacherous,  and  ferocious  wolf. 
Nevertheless  in  poetry  they  are  as  punctu- 


•  The  poets  never  speak  of  the  grizzly  bear, 
nor,  therefore,  do  I. 


ally  -and  arbitrarily  bracketed  together 
as  larks  and  linnets,  or  apes  and  asses. 

Bruin  has  had  to  suffer  much,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  first  of  all,  of  the  ignominious 
familiarity  which  its  dancing  and  being 
baited  have  induced  ;  and,  secondly,  of 
its  unfortunate  personal  appearance. 
But  when  it  sets  itself  going  after  any  one 
it  wishes  to  catch,  the  bear  displays  an 
agility  and  address  which  those  who  have 
been  hunted  by  it  declare  to  be  amazing. 
And  when  it  wishes  to  get  beetle  grubs 
out  of  the  ground,  ants  out  of  their  nest, 
honey  out  of  a  bee-tree,  fruit  from  a  slen¬ 
der  bough,  or  birds’  eggs  out  of  a  nest,  it 
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shov/s  itself  to  be  as  ingenious  and  skil¬ 
ful  as  any  other  animal  that  has  to 
live  by  its  wits.  To  get,  for  instance, 
at  the  beetle  grubs,  it  scratches  off  the 
upper  earth  and  then  sucks  them  up  out 
of  the  ground — an  application  of  a  scien¬ 
tific  process  which  no  animal  without  a 
prodigious  reserve  of  air-force  could  hope 
to  accomplish.  When  it  wishes  to  empty 
an  ant-hive,  it  knocks  the  top  off  with 
its  paws,  and  then,  applying  its  mouth 
to  the  centra]  gallery  of  the  nest,  inhales 
its  breath  forcibly,  thereby  setting  up 
such  a  current  of  air  that  all  the  ants 
and  their  eggs  come  whirling  up  into  his 
mouth  like  packets  through  a  pneumatic 
tube.  When  robbing  bees  it  does  not 
get  stung,  and  when  after  wild  apricots 
or  acorns  it  not  only  balances  itself  with 
all  the  judgment  of  a  rope-walker,  but 
uses  its  weight  very  cleverly  so  as  to 
bring  other  boughs  within  reach  of  its 
curved  claws.  Nor,  while  doing  this, 
does  it  conceal  what  it  is  about.  On  the 
contrary,  when  sucking  at  an  ant-heap 
or  grub-hole  it  makes  such  a  noise  that 
on  a  still  evening  it  can  be  heard  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  off,  and  when  up  a 
tree,  and  not  alarmed,  it  goes  smashing 
about  among  the  boughs  as  if  bears  were 
not  only  the  rightful  lords  of  the  manor, 
but  as  k  there  were  no  such  things  as 
enemies  in  the  world. 

Now,  even  these  few  lines  suffice  to 
show  the  vast  gulf  between  the  bear  and 
the  wolf,  and  if  the  point  were  worth  it 
I  could  easily  fill  pages  with  description 
of  the  secluded,  simple-minded  animal 
that  would  in  every  line  contrast  it 
with  equal  force  with  the  guilty-mind¬ 
ed,  stealthy,  blood-seeking  wolf.  The 
poets,  however,  with  a  curious  neglect 
of  large  natural  facts,  carefully  bring 
the  two  beasts  into  company  as  if  they 
were  associates  in  life  and  in  crime. 

In  poetry  there  are  two  kinds  of  bears 
— the  "  wild-wood  bear”  and  the  danc¬ 
ing  bear.  The  former  is  divided  into 
the  polar  animal  and  the  bear  general. 
The  latter  is  also  subdivided  into  the 
purely  saltatory  and  the  baited  bear. 

None  of  them  are  popular  with  the 
bards.  For  the  former,  “  the  wild-wood 
bears,”  an  unjust  suspicion  that  it  eats 
human  beings— a  suspicion  as  old  as  our 
ballads— t 

With  b«ares  he  lives,  with  beares  he  feedes. 

And  drinkes  the  bloud  of  men  — 


appears  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  some 
of  our  poets.  Many  others  look  upmn 
them  as  animals  that  resemble  tigers  in 
their  habits  and  tastes — 

Bears  naturally  are  beasts  of  prey 
That  live  by  rapine. 

They  are  cruelly  ”  fanged,”  as  in  Keats  ; 
and  gloat  over  victims  before  devouring 
them,  as  in  Spenser.  “  The  bloody 
bear,  an  independent  beast,”  says  Dry- 
den.  In  this  aspect  they  are  ‘‘  rugged,” 
“shapeless,”  and  “shagged,”  “felon 
bears,”  and  (in  Heber)  “  heathen 
bears.”  They  “  howl”  and  “  snort,”  in 
concert  with  wolves.  But  it  is  to  the 
maternal  triumph  of  licking  her  cubs 
into  ^hape  that  the  poetical  attention  is 
chiefly  drawn  ;*  the  poet’s  supercilious 
satisfaction  being  very  often  increased 
by  the  discovery  that  after  all  her  labors 
she  produces  nothing  better  than  a  bear. 
Thus  Shenstone — 

.  What  village  but  has  sometimes  seen 
The  clumsy  shape,  the  frightful  mien, 
Tremendous  claws  and  shagged  hair. 

Of  that  grim  brute  yclep’d  a  bear. 

He  from  his  dam,  the  team’d  agree,  , 

Receiv’d  the  curious  form  you  see. 

Who  with  her  plastic  tongue  alone 
Produced  a  visage — like  her  own. 

And  Pitt — 

Thus  when  old  Bruin  teems,  her  children  fail 
Of  limbs,  form,  figure,  features,  head  or  tail ; 
Nay,  though  she  licks  her  cubs,  her  tender  cares 
'At  best  can  bring  the  Bruins  into  bears. 

And  Pope — 

So  watchful  Bruiii  forms  with  plastic  care 
Each  growing  lump  and  brings  it  to  a  bear. 

Not,  for  myself,  that  I  see  anything 
derogatory  to  a  she-bear  in  being  the 
mother  of  bear-cubs — and  nothing  more. 

It  is  evident,  though,  that  the  poets 
are  conscious  of  their  want  of  familiarity 
with. the  wild  animal.  For,  whether  we 
meet  it  in  a  hot  country  as  “  the 
shaggy  monster  of  the  wooded  wild,”  or 
see 

Slow  o’er  the  printed  snows  with  silent  walk 
Huge  shaggy  forms  across  the  twilight  stalk, 

the  bear  is  an  undefined,  mysterious, 

*  It  is  too  late  in  years  to  refute  this  fiction 
seriously.  But  Sir  Thomas  Browne’s  argu¬ 
ment  against  its  verity  (after  having  otherwise 
shown  its  complete  fallacy)  is  worth  quoting, 
j  “  Besides,”  says  he.  “  (what  few  take  notice  ol) 
'men  hereby  do  in  a  high  measure  vilify  the 
works  of  God.  imputing  that  unto  the  tongue 
of  a  beast  which  is  the  strangest  artifice  in  all 
the  acts  of  nature.” 
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and,  so  to  speak,  still  unlicked  monster. 
Not,  however,  without  a  weird  majesty, 
as  in  Jean  Ingelow — 

The  white  bears  all  in  a  dim  blue  world, 
Mumbling  their  meals  by  twilight. 

As  a  performer  on  the  village  green, 
or  as  a  retainer  of  the  household, 

“  creeping  close  among  -the  hives,  to 
rende  an  honey-combe,”  it  has  a  dis¬ 
tinct  individuality,  but  as  a  wild  beast 
none.  Perpetually  in  use  as  an  adjunct 
of  savage  scenes,  it  never  seems  to  be 
described  from  the  life.  It  always  looms 
out  from  a  distance,  or  from  gloom,  and 
seldom  comes  close  enough  to  us  to  be 
tangible  or  seen  in  detail.  It  is  a  con¬ 
venient  beast  but  a  shadowy  on^,  and 
Butler  (in  his  portrait  of  Potemkin) 
seems  to  me  to  sum  up  with  tolerable 
fairness  the  whole  of  the  poet’s  bear- 
lore — 

The  gallant  bruin  march’d  next  him. 

With  visage  formidably  grim. 

And  rugged  as  a  Saracen, 

Or  Turk  of  Mohamet's  own  kin. 

Clad  in  a  mantle  delle  guerre 
Of  rough  impenetrable  fur  ; 

And  in  his  nose,  like  Indian  king. 

He  wore,  for  ornament,  a  ring  ; 

About  his  neck  a  threefold  gorget. 

As  rough  as  trebled  leathern  target ; 

Armed,  as  heralds  cant,  and  langued. 

Or,  as  the  vulgar  say,  sharp- fanged  ; 

For  as  the  teeth  in  beasts  of  prey 
Are  swords,  with  which  they  fight  in  fray. 
So  swords,  in  men  of  war,  are  teeth 
Which  they  do  eat  their  vittle  with. 

-  He  was  by  birth,  some  authors  write, 

A  Russian,  some  a  Muscovite, 

And  ’mong  the  Cossacks  had  been  bred. 

Of  whom  we  in  Diurnals  read. 

That  serve  to  fill  up  pages  here. 

As  with  their  bodies  ditches  there. 
Scrimansky  was  bis  cousin-german. 

With  whom  he  serv’d  and  fed  on  veimine. 
And  when  these  fail’d  he’d  suck  his  claws. 
And  quarter  himself  upon  his  paws. — 
Butler,  "  Hudibras.” 

Unlike  the  Puritans,  who  hated  bear- 
baiting,  not  because  it  gave  pain  to  the 
bear,  but  because  it  gave  pleasure  to  the 
spectators,  the  poets  “  condemn”  the 
pastime  as  cruel  to  Bruin. 

How  barbarously  man  abuses  power  ! 

Talk  of  the  baiting,  it  will  be  replied 
Thy  welfare  is  thy  owner’s  interest. 

But  wert  thou  baited  it  would  injure  thee. 
Therefore'  thou  art  not  baited.  For  seven 
years — 

Hear  it,  O  heaven  !  and  give  ear,  O  earth  ! —  ^ 
For  seven  long  years  this  precious  syllogism 
Hath  baffled  justice  and  humanity. 

Their  sympathy  is  always  with  the  bear 


that  has  “  off-shakt"  the  "  curres,”  and 
when  the  ”  cruell  dogs”  get  the  better 
of  him  the  poets  punctually  note  that  the 
bear  was  chained  or  muzzled.  They 
use  the  simile  of  ”  ragged  roaring  bears 
rearing  up  against  the  baiters”  for  the 
nobles  attacked  by  those  of  lower  degree, 
or  for  men  of  might  beset  by  numbers. 
They  knew  the  spectacle — 

When  through  the  town,  with 
Slow  and  solemn  air,  led  by  the  nostril. 
Walked  the  muzzled  bear. 

The  Bankside  bear-garden  and  Hockley 
Hole  were  familiar  names,  and  the  danc¬ 
ing  Bruin  has  given  at  least  three  poets 
the  subject  for  a  poem,  Leyden  draw¬ 
ing  the  “  moral”  from  the  exhibition 
that  men  learned  to  dance  from  the  bear, 
and  might  still  improve  their  own  salta¬ 
tions  by  imitating  it  ;  and  Southey,  with 
excellent  humor,  using  the  old  slave- 
trade  arguments  to  persuade  the  bear 
that  dancing  was  good  for  it. 

We  ar/e  told  all  things  were  made  for  man. 

And  I’ll  be  sworn  there’s  not  a  fellow  here 
Who  would  not  swear  ’twere  banging  blas¬ 
phemy 

To  doubt  that  truth.  Therefore  as  thou  wert 
born. 

Bruin,  for  man,  and  man  makes  nothing  of  thee 
In  any  other  way,  most  logically  ♦ 

It  follows,  that  thou  must  be  born  to  dance. 
That  that  great  snout  of  thine  was  lormcd  on 
purpose 

To  hold  a  ring,  and  that  thy  fat  was  given  thee 
Only  to  make  pomatum. 

To  demur 

Were  heresy.  And  politicians  say 
(Wise  men  who  in  the  scale  of  reason  give 
No  foolish  feelings  weight)  that  thou  art  here 
Far  happier  than  thy  brother  bears  who  roam 
O’er  trackless  snows  for  focxl ;  that  being  born 
Inferior  to  thy  leader,  unto  him 
Rightly  belongs  dominion  ;  that  the  compact 
Was  made  between  ye  when  the  clumsy  feet 
First  fell  into  the  snare,  and  he  gave  up 
His  right  to  kill,  conditioning  thy  life 
Should  henceforth  be  his  property.  Besides, 
’Tis  wholesome  for  thy  morals  to  be  brought 
From  savage  climes  into  a  civilized  state. 

Into  the  decencies  of  Christendom. 

Probably,  too,  they  w-ere  not  ignorant 
of  that  other  elegant  Elizabethan  pastime 
of  “  whipping  blind  bears.” 

But  of  the  “  awkward,”  “  uncouth,” 
”  shuffling”  beast  which  they  are  so 
ready  to  put  into  their  verse — 

Rough  tenant  of  the  shades,  the  shapeless  bear. 
With  dangling  ice  all  horrid  stalks  forlorn — 

they  had  only  the  most  delightful  igno¬ 
rance. 

Yet,  what  a  large  place  the  bear  has 
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filled  in  the  past.  And  how  multitudi* 
nous  and  honorable  are  its  associations. 
As  the  God  of  Thunder,  the  Bear-king 
of  Storms,  Bruin  is  perfectly  majestic  in 
cloud-myths.  The  tempest-demons, 
black-bearded,  are  his  children,  and 
the  thunder-clouds,  ragged  and  gloomy, 
go  rolling  and  roaring  and  foaming  over¬ 
board.  bears  every  one  of  them,  and 
close  on  the  heels  of  their  prey.  Turn 
it  round  to  the  sun-myth,  and  lo  !  "  the 
shining  ones,"  the  luminous  sky,  the 
bear.  In  the  one  aspect  horrific  as  the 
bear-bends  of  Dardistan  or  the  shaggy 
terrors,  every  hair  of  iron,  that  awe  the 
Russian  peasant  ;  in  the  other,  benign, 
"  the  honey-finder  or  in  Lapland, 
"  the  dog  of  God  or  in  Russia,  "  the 
old  man  with  the  fur  cloak."  On  the 
one  hand,  the  cruel  instrument  of  the 
prophet  at  Bethel,  a  synonym  for  lurk¬ 
ing  mischief  in  the  classics  and  Holy 
Writ  ;  on  the  other,  the  nurse  of  Paris 
and  Atalanta,*  the  docile  disciple  of 
saints,  the  gentle  animal  that  played  at 
soldiers  with  the  children,  or  the  other 
that  so  prettily  befriended  Snow-White 
and  Rose- Red. 

Poetry,  however,  so  diligent  some¬ 
times  in  availing  itself  of  legend,  takes 
no  cognizance  of  the  unusual  promi¬ 
nence  of  the  bear  in  history,  heraldry, 
art,  and  folk-lore.  The  story  of  Valen¬ 
tine  and  Orson  affords  the  subject  of  a 
ballad. 

”  But  who’s  this  hairy  youth  ?  ”  she  said, 

"  He  much  resembles  thee." 

“  The  bear  devoured  my  younger  son, 

Or  sure  that  son  were  he.” 

‘‘  Madam,  this  youth  with  bears  was  bred. 

And  reared  within  their  den. 


*  A  white  bear,  perhaps  such  a  one  as  Spen¬ 
ser  knew  of — 

I  saw  two  Beares,  as  white  as  any  milke, 
Lying  together  in  a  mightie  cave. 

Of  milde  aspect,  and  haire  as  soft  as  silke. 
That  salvage  nature  seemed  not  to  have. 

Nor  after  greedie  spoyle  of  bloud  to  crave  ; 
Two  fairer  beasts  might  not  elsewhere  be 
found. 

Although  the  compast  world  were  sought 
around. 

But  what  can  long  abide  above  this  ground 
In  state  of  blis,  and  stedfast  happincsse  ? 

The  cave,  in  which  these  Keares  lay  sleeping 
sound, 

Was  but  of  earth,  and  with  her  weightinesse 
Upon  them  fell,  and  did  unawares  oppresse. 
That,  for  great  sorrow  of  their  sudden  fate. 
Henceforth  all  worlds  felicitie  I  hate. 

—  Spenser,  “  Ruines  of  Time." 


But  recollect  ye  any  mark 
To  know  your  son  again  ?  " 

And  the  Russian  and  "  the  Persian 
beares,"  the  badges  of  ^Warwick  and 
Leicester,  are  referred  to.  But  not  a 
word  for  the  legends  of  St.  Ursus  and 
St.  Ursula,  St.  Maximin,  St.  Anthony, 
and  St.  Medard  ;  not  for  Oursine  nor 
the  Orsinis  ;  not  for  the  Cities  of  the 
Bears  nor  the  Bear  Hills  ;  nor  the  virgins 
of  Artemis,  the  unhappy  rival  of  Juno, 
mother  of  constellations,  "  Calisto’s 
Star,"  and  "  the  Burning  Bear,’’  the 
terror  of  the  Tyrrhenian  mariners,  who 
had  unawares  given  Bacchus  a  free 
passage  ;  nor  the  bears  of  story,  Gun- 
dramnus  the  church-builder,  Restaurco 
the  musician,  Sackerston  and  Martin, 
Rollo  and  Marco,  the  ursine  monsters  of 
the  Ramayana — the  bear-kings,  friends- 
in-arms  of  ^he  Solar  Hero — or  all  the 
hundred  bear-myths  of  the  world.  How 
is  it  that  not  a  hint  of  these  distinctions 
in  literature,  and  of  as  many  more  that 
1  have  omitted,  do  not  find  even  a  pass¬ 
ing  reference  in  the  poets  ?  Is  it  possi¬ 
ble  that,  having  formulated  a  bear  of 
their  own,  ‘‘  obscene"  in  nature  and  ri¬ 
diculous  in  captivity,  they  avoided  all  ap¬ 
pearance  of  countenancing  the  past  dig¬ 
nities  of  Bruin  ? 

Once  more  then,  whence  arose  this 
strange  antipathy  to  the  bear.?  It  could 
not  have  come  from  previous  informa¬ 
tion,  for  all  precedent  honored  the 
animal.  Nor  was  it  from  any  knowledge 
of  the  bear  in  nature.  For  the  bear 
in  nature — I  am  speaking  of  the  species 
which  the  poets  supposed  themselves 
to  be  speaking  of — is  really  almost  a 
lovable  animal.  It  is  a  vegetable-  and 
fruit  -  feeder,  when  it  can  get  such 
food,  and,  failing  its  favorite  viands, 
eats  by  preference  insects.  Its  life  is 
particularly  innocent,  and  its  manners, 
as  a  rule,  are  the  reverse  of  ferocious. 
Having  satisfied  itself  with  berries  and 
buds,  the  bear  returns  to  its  cave,  and 
there,  putting  its  paws  into  its  mouth, 
lies  humming  to  itself  like  some  great 
baby  sucking  its  thumb  and  crooning. 
It  takes  few  precautions  against  surprise, 
will  stay  out  eating  wild  strawberries 
or  acorns  till  the  sun  is  fairly  up,  and 
will  then  go  into  its  cleft  in  the  rock 
and  murmur  contentedly  to  itself,  and 
so  loudly  that  sportsmen  are  frequently 
guided  from  a  distance  to  the  spinning- 
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wneel  sound*  which  betrays  the  bear 
sucking;  his  paws  at  his  ease.  If  my  sub¬ 
ject  permitted  it,  I  should  like  to  sketch 
the  real  character  of  the  bear  as  it  is  at 
home,  for  there  are  few  living  things 
that  have  so  much  to  complain  of  as 
frugivorous,  harmless  Bruin. 

Folk-lore,  as  a  rule,  is  just,  and  folk¬ 
lore  is  always  kind  to  the  bear.  There 
are  no  fairy  tales  or  legends  in  which 
the  bear  is  a  villain.  He  is  a  blundering 
fool  in  several  fables,  but  he  is  never  un- 
amiable.  Sir  Bruin  is  of  a  common 
type.  He  has  great  physical  strength 
and  fidelity  of  character,  but  he  is  so 
simple  that  adversaries  always  outwit 
him.  He  is  no  match  for  foxes,  any 
more  than  Sir  Bors  was,  or  Jubal  or  Earl 
Arthgal  of  the  Table  Round,  or  any  of 
those  heavy,  slumberous  giants  upon 
whose  persons  small,  agile,. and  invin¬ 
cibly  armed  heroes  performed  such  prod¬ 
igies  of  valor. 

The  bear  is  the  sleepy  summer  thunder 
of  Scandinavian  myth,  and  the  idea  suits 
it  exactly.  For  it  is  of  a  moody,  grum¬ 
bling  kind,  happy  enough  in  an  old 
country-gentleman  sort  of  way  when 
unmolested,  but  testy  in  the  matter  of 
strange  neighbors  and  trespassers.  It 
is  a  stubborn  Conservative,  a  Legitimist, 
a  protest  of  Routine  against  Reform. 
Daniel  makes  it  a  symbol  of  faithlessness  ; 
but  he  evidently  knew  more  about  lions 
than  bears,  or  he  would  have  known 
that  bears  are  very  generous,  never  re¬ 
turning  to  harm  a  fallen  adversary. 
“  Women,”  says  Slender,  ‘  cannot  abide 
them,  they  are  very  ill-favored  rough 
things  *  but  there  is  an  abundant  dignity 
about  them  nevertheless.  They  are  among 
the  seniors  of  the  quadrupeds  in  nature, 
and  in  art  brought  no  declension  from 
eminence  to  such  as  bore  them  on  their 


*  Cuvier’s  bear  “  was  particularly  fond  of 
sucking  its  paws,  during  which  operation  it 
always  sent  forth  a  uniform  and  constant  mur¬ 
mur,  something  like  the  sound  of  a  spinning- 
wheel.”  *  The  sucking  of  the  paw,  accompanied 
by  a  drumming  noise  when  at  rest,  and  espiecial- 
ly  after  meals,  is  common  to  all  bears,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  heat  of  the  day  they  may  often  be  heard 
puffing  and  humming  far  down  in  caverns  and 
fissures  of  rocks.”  The  cause  of  this  has  often 
been  speculated  on,  but  Tickell  imagines  that 
it  is  merely  a  habit  peculiar  to  it,  and  he  states 
”  that  they  are  just  as  fond  of  sucking  their 
neighbor's  paws  or  the  hands  of  any  person 
as  their  own  paws.” 
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shields— the  greatest  of  monarch's,  of 
earls,  and  of  painters  : 

”  Well  is  knowne  that,”  sith  the  Saxon  king, 

“  Never  was  wolf  seene,  many  nor  some. 

Nor  in  all  Kent,  nor  in  Christendom.” 

But  there  was  a  time,  as  Keats  says, 
“  while  yet  our  England  was  a  wolhsh 
den,”  when  our  ancestors  called  Feb¬ 
ruary  ”  the  month  of  wolves,”  and  pray¬ 
ed  in  their  litanies  for  defence  against 
them  ;  and  many  poets,  Dryden,  Somer¬ 
ville,  Drayton,  Addison  among  them, 
gratefully  allude  to  the  purging  of  our 
isles  of  these  destructive  pests. 

Cambria’s  proud  kings  (tho’  with  reluctance) 
paid 

Their  tributary  wolves,  head  after  head. 

The  full  account,  till  the  wood  yields  no  more. 
And  all  the  rav’nous  race  extinct  is  lost. 

To  the  poets,  therefore,  with  their  al¬ 
lowable  extensions  of  horizon  and  chro¬ 
nology,  the  wolf  was  a  British  animal. 
Not  in  the  way  that  the  lion  has  become 
one,  but  on  the  more  practical  basis  of 
previous  existence  in  the  country.  So 
it  comes,  perhaps,  more  familiarly  off 
their  pens  than  other  animals.  Its 
name,  moreover,  has  become,  probably 
in  every  language  under  the  sun,  for  the 
animal  is  almost  universally  known,  a 
synonym  for  twilight  ferocity,  so  that  the 
poets  are  abundantly  justified  in  their 
attitude  of  detestation.  But  it  is  very 
interesting  to  remark  the  poetical  method 
of  bringing  the  wolf  within  the  sweep  of 
poetical  opprobrium. 

By  daylight  it  is  the  accomplice  of 
vultures,  and  by  night  of  owls,  so  that 
there  is  nothing  too  bad  to  say  of  the 
wolf.  The  fact  is  true  enough  of  the 
animal  in  nature,  for  it  is  the  Thug 
among  the  beasts.  But  the  synthetical 
process  by  which  the  poets  arrive  at 
full  ‘compass  of  the  wolf’s  iniquity  is 
very  pleasing.  Tyranny  and  darkness 
are  their  special  aversions,  so  the  poets 
construct  a  wretch  that  preys  by  prefer¬ 
ence  on  the  very  weak  and  innocent  and 
young,  and  then  make  it  commit  its 
violences  by  night.  By  this  means  the 
wolf  not  only  alienates  all  the  sympathies 
of  the  chivalrous  and  generous,  but  is 
branded  as  the  nocturnal  companion  of 
such  obscene,  night-prowling  things  as 
owls  and  bats,  night-ravens  and  hyenas. 
A  dash  of  man-eating  is  then  thrown  in 
to  exasperate  the  general  sentiment  of 
the  sanctity  of  humanity,  and  to  enlist 
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against  it  human  reverence  for  the  dead 
and  the  beautiful  maternal  instinct,  the 
beast  is  hnally  touched  up  with  such  de¬ 
tails  as  the  desecration  of  graves,  corpse¬ 
eating,  and  baby-snatching. 

It  is  the  ‘‘  night-prowling,”  ”  savage,” 

“  fierce  -  descending,”  “  insatiate,” 

”  surly,”  "  stern,”  ”  grim,”  “  gaunt,” 
“wild,”  "shaggy,”  “  black-jawed,” 

”  robber”  wolf.  Its  voice  is  a  “  long"  ^ 
and  “  deep”  howl,  or  "  shrill”  or  ”  a 
low  whine,”  "lugubrious  dreary  yell,” 
and  ”  death-boding." 

A  dreadful  adjunct  of  all  scenes  of  dis¬ 
mal  horror — ”  Near  him  the  she-wolf 
stirred  in  the  brake,  and  the  copper- 
snake  breathed  in  his  ear."  Whenever 
a  tragedy  is  on  hand,  the  neighboring 
thicket  holds  a  wolf,  or  the  rocky  pine- 
glen  yonder  knows  their  lurking  tread. 

There  are  few  circumstances  of  more 
than  ordinary  wretchedness  that  are 
not  accompanied  by  one  of  these  animals, 
or  a  pack  of  them,  and  at  night  the 
wolf's  "howls”  rise  almost  as  punctu¬ 
ally  as  the  moon.  It  may  be  in  wild 
country — 

Shrill,  wildly  issuing  from  a  neighboring 
height. 

The  wolf’s  deep  bowlings  pierce  the  ear  of 
night  ; 

From  the  dark  swamp  he  calls  his  skulking 
crew, 

Their  nightly  scenes  of  slaughter  to  renew  ; 
Their  mingling  yells  sad  savage  woes  express. 
And  echo  dreary  through  the  dark  recess. 

Or  in  civilization — 

From  time  to  time  a  restless  watch-dog  bayed. 
And  a  cock  crew,  or  from  the  echoing  hill. 

The  wolf’s  low  whine,  prolonged  ar.d  multi¬ 
plied. 

Possessed  the  ear  of  night  and  over-ruled 
All  other  sounds. 

Being  thus  a  thing  of  night,  it  becomes 
in  poets’  phrase  ”  obscene,”  as  iii  Ley¬ 
den — 

Beats  obscene  frequent  the  lonely  halls. 
Howling  through  windows  waste  the  wolf  ap¬ 
pear’d. 

Or  in  egregious  Thomson — 

Wolves  and  bears  and  monstrous  things  ob¬ 
scene. 

And  is  punctually  associated  with  that 
delightful  fiction  of  the  poets,  the  poeti¬ 
cal  owl.  They  are  as  thick  as  thieves, 
these  two  creatures,  and  always  "  on  the 
patter”  together.  If  you  see  Charley 
Bates  coming  up  the  street  you  may  be 
sure  the  Dodger  is  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 


borhood.  "  The  owlet  whoops  to  the  wolf 
below  ;”  the  rascals  converse  in  highway¬ 
man’s  slang.  The  chances  are  they  are 
decoys  for  each  other  and  divide  tne 
“  swag”  of  the  victims  they  assassinate 
in  company.  Was  there  ever  such  an 
abominably  comic  partnership  in  crime — 
owls  and  wolves  !  And  just  ns  owls, 
after  taking  all  the  lower  degrees  of  crim- 
’inality,  become  in  poetry  “  shrikkes” 
(which  are  of  a  very  venomous  sort),  so 
wolves  graduate  into  “  were- wolves”  or 
“  war- wolves.”  Their  hairs  are  then  used 
like  owls’  feathers  by  witches  to  mix  with 
"  madd  dogges  foames  and  adders  ears.’* 
They  haunt  Coleridge’s  woods  with 
vampyres  and  other  monstrosities,  and 
their  voices  are  alike  “  death-boding.” 

That  wolves — ”  assiduous  in  the  shep¬ 
herds’  harms” — prey  on  flocks  is  in  itself 
quite  sufficient  to  turn  all  good  poets 
against  them.  Does  not  the  vulture 
suffer  miserably  in  poetry  from  being  • 
accused  of  "pouncing”  doves?  And 
are  not  doves  and  lambs  equally  engag¬ 
ing  ;  and  is  not  therefore,  the  wolf  as 
detestable  as  the  vulture,  with  which  in¬ 
deed  (when  it  is  seen  abroad  in  daylight) 
it  is  nearly  always  to  be  found  in  com¬ 
pany  ?  So  the  poets  have  little  sympathy 
for  “  the  grim  wolf  that  with  privy  paw 
daily  devours  apace,’  ’even  when  it  is  most 
hungry.  Hunger,  indeed,  would  hardly 
seem  to  be  allowable  at  all  in  wolves. 

It  is  an  aggravation  of  the  offence  in¬ 
stead  of  a  palliation.  If  they  would 
consent  to  eat  strawberries  they  might 
fare  no  worse  than  the  bears,  but  as  it 
is,  that  they  should  deliberately  go  forth 
and  satisfy  their  detestable  cravings  with 
mutton  (and  now  and  then  with  the 
mutton-herd  himself)  enrages  the  ordi¬ 
nary  poet.  Nor,  when  this  infamous  ap¬ 
petite  for  butchers’  meat  is  indulged  by 
a  meal  of  lamb,  are  even  the  better  poets 
able  to  control  their  generous  indigna¬ 
tion — 

The  gaunt  wolf  crouches  to  spring  out  on  the 
lamb, 

And  if  hunger  be  on  him,  he  spares  not  the 
dam. 

Worse  than  this  is  Colin’s  complaint — 
They  often  devoured  their  owne  sheepe. 

And  often  the  shepheards  that  did  hem  keepe  ; 
This  was  the  first  source  of  shepheatd's  sorrow. 

The  last  line  is  a  delightful  one. 

Savage,  Akenside,  Rogers,  and  others 
extend  their  tenderness  from  the  lamb 
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to  its  cousin  the  kid,  but  there  is  always, 
curiously  enough,  a  reservation  of  sym¬ 
pathy  from  the  fact  that  the  kid  was 
“  straying.”  The  Iamb  on  the  other 
hand,  is  generally  where  it  should  be, 
“  bleating”  near  its  “  fleecy  dam  and 
the  unprincipled  conduct  of  the  wolf 
takes  therefore  a  deeper  dye  from  the 
outrage  on  the  ewe’s  feelings  which  ac¬ 
companies  that  on  the  lamb’s,  while  if 
the  victim  be  carried  out  of  a  sheepfold 
there  is  the  crime  of  housebreaking  super- 
added. 

But  sometimes  it  arrives  that  the 
shepherds  get  the  better  of  the  wolf,  as 
in  Chatterton’s  ”  Battle  of  Hastings”  — 
As  when  the  shipster  in  his  shadie  bower 
Hears  doublying  echoe  wind  the  wolfin’s  rore. 
That  neare  hys  flocke  is  watchynsce  for  a  praie. 
With  Irustie  talbots  to  the  battel  flies, 

And  yell  of  men  and  dogs  and  wolfins  tear  the 
skies. 

Or'in  “  The  Wanderer” — 

•When  lo !  an  ambush’d  wolf,  with  hunger  bold, 
Springs  at  the  prey  and  fierce  invades  the  fold, 
But  by  the  pastor  not  in  vain  defy'd. 

Like  our  arch-foe  by  some  celestial  guide. 

Or  in  Cowley — 

Such  rage  inflames  the  wolf’s  wild  heart  and 
eyes 

(Robbed,  as  he  thinks,  unjustly  of  his  prize), 
Whom  unawares  the  shepherd  spies  and  draws 
The  bleating  lamb  from  out  his  ravenous  jaws. 

In  metaphor  this  salvation  of  the  lamb 
(and  its  attendant  parents)  is  a  very  fre- 
(]uent  figure,  showing  very  pleasantly  the 
general  tendency  of  the  poets  to  rejoice 
with  the  virtuous  and  innocent  over  their 
escape  from  consumption,  and  with  the 
loyal  custodian  of  another’s  property 
over  his  triumph  against  the  wicked- 
minded  vagabond. 

But  the  wolf’s  name  would  not  have 
been  terrible  in  legends  had  it  merely 
plundered  the  sheepfold.  It  is  its  crimes 
against  mankind  that  have  made  it  so 
giuesome  a  beast  in  folk-lore  and  so 
perilous  in  nature  ;  and  the  poets  do 
not  fail  to  take  note  of  the  solitary  pil¬ 
grims,  mountaineers,  goatherds,  and 
travellers  that  the  wolves  make  their 
prey,  nor  of  the  horrid  duties  they  share 
with  birds  of  carrion  on  deserted  fields 
of  battle  ;  nor  yet  of  greater  crimes  than 
all  these — the  murder  of  infants  in  their 
mothers’  arms,  and  their  violation  of 
graves.  In  the  following  truly  Thom- 
sonian  passage  (he  poet  catalogues  the 
'  animal's  iniquities  : 


Cruel  us  death,  and  hungry  as  the  grave  ! 
Burning  fur  blood !  bony,  and  gaunt,  and 
grim. 

Assembling  wolves  in  raging  troops  descend  ; 
And,  pouring  o'er  the  country,  bear  along, 
Keen  as  the  north  wind  sweeps  tlie  glossy 
snow. 

All  is  their  prize.  They  fasten  on  the  steed. 
Press  him  to  the  earth,  and  pierce  his  mighty 
heart. 

Nor  can  the  bull  his  awful  front  defend. 

Or  shake  the  murdering  savages  away. 
Rapacious  at  the  mother's  throat  they  fly. 

And  tear  the  screaming  infant  from  her  breast. 
The  godlike  face  of  man  avails  him  naught. 
Even  beauty,  force  divine  !  at  whose  bright 
glance 

The  generous  lion  stands  in  softened  gaze. 
Here  bleeds,  a  hapless  undistinguish'd  prey. 
But  if,  appriz'd  of  the  severe  attack. 

The  country  be  shut  up,  lured  by  the  scent. 

On  churchyards  drear  (inhuman  to  relate  !) 

The  disappointed  prowlers  fall,  and  dig 
The  shrouded  body  from  the  grave  ;  o'er  which. 
Mix'd  with  foul  shades,  and  frightened  ghosts, 
they  howl. 

Each  enormity  in  Thomson’s  catalogue 
finds  abundant  individual  condemnation 
in  the  poets.  Thus  Leyden — 

The  prowling  wolves  that  round  the  hamlet 
swarm 

Tear  the  young  babe  from  the  frail  mother's 
arms  ; 

Full  gorged,  the  monster,  in  the  desert  bred, 
Howls,  long  and  dreary,  o'er  the  unburied 
dead. 

Chaucer’s  wolf,  “  with  eyen  red  and  of  a 
man  he  ete  Dodd’s  gaunt  wolf  that 
“  blood-happy,  growling  feeds  on  the 
quivering  heart”  of  the  belated  Switzer  ;* 
Mackay’s  score  of  wolves  “  rushing  like 
ghouls  on  a  corse  new-dead  and  Web¬ 
ster’s 

But  keep  the  wolf  far  hence,  that's  foe  to  men. 
For  with  his  nails  he'll  dig  them  up  again. 

How  this  ghoul,  attribute  of  the  wolf 
gained  currency  it  is  not  easy  to  guess, 
for  no  work  of  natural  history  charges 
the  wolf  with  doing  that  for  which  it  is 
by  nature  unfitted  to  accomplish.  A 
wolf  might  of  course  scratch  up  a  corpse 
that  was  only  lightly  covered  with  soil, 
but  it  has  not  got  the  claws  necessary 
for  rifling  any  decent  grave. 

The  climax  of  horror  is  of  course 
reached  when  the  wolf  is  a  baby-eater — 
Vexed  by  the  darkness,  from  the  piny  gulf,  . 
Ascending  nearer,  howls  the  famished  wolf. 
While  through  the  stillness  scatters  wild  dismay. 
Her  babe's  small  cry  that  leads  him  to  his  prey. 


*  The  mountaineer,  naturally,  is  more  often 
the  prey  of  poets'  wolves  than  other  classes  of 
solitary-lived  men,  shepherds  alone  excepted. 
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But  surely  Thomson  as  unjustly 
aggravates  the  wolf’s  obliquities  when 
he  makes  it  loitering  on  sea  shores, 
“  there  awaiting  wrecks  as  Spenser, 
when  he  makes  the  wolves  (sacred  to 
Artemis)  “seeke  to  devoure’ '  the  nymphs 
of  Dian. 

But  inasmuch  as  the  poets  sometimes 
need  to  use  the  wolf,  their  symbol  of 
ruthless  cruelty,  as  comparing  favorably 
with  men  whom  they  consider  worse  than 
wolves,  they  have  to  absolve  the  animal 
from  its  supreme  crime  of  cannibalism 
in  order  to  have  the  one  extra  point  in 
infamy  to  reproach  human  beings  with. 
So  men  are  wolves  and  “  cannibals”  in 
addition,  though  it  is  a  fact  that  of  all 
animals  in  the  world  the  wolf  is  itself  the 
most  egregious  cannibal.  Most  wild 
beasts  will  eat  their  own  species  on  occa¬ 
sion,  but  the  wolf  habitually  does  so.  No 
other  explanation  of  this,  of  course,  is 
needed  than  the  hunger  of  the  hour 
aggravating  a  natural  bloodthirstiness  ; 
but  if  it  were,  it  would  doubtless  be  found 
in  the  instinct  that  tells  these  brutes  that 
they,  of  all  wild  beasts,  cannot  afford  to 
have  lagging  comrades,  and  that  it  is 
better  therefore  for  the  commonwealth 
to  eat  them  up  as  soon  as  they  are  crip¬ 
pled.  In  the  same  way  savages  massacre 
their  prisoners  (and  sometimes  eat 
them),  for  they  cannot  afford  to  drag 
about  with  them  in  time  of  war  a  burden 
of  wounded  and  useless. 

While  on  the  one  hand,  therefore,  the 
wolf  escapes  a  reproach  that  he  is  ^’airly 
liable  to,  man,  on  the  other,  is  libelled 
by  the  unjust  comparison — 

Who  ever  saw  ihe  wolves  that  he  can  say, 

Like  more  inhuman  us,  so  bent  on  prey, 

To  rob  their  fellow  wolves  upon  the  way. 

The  fiercest  creatures  we  in  nature  find 
Respect  their  figure  still  in  the  same  kind  ; 

To  others  rough,  to  these  they  gentle  be. 

And  live  from  noise,  from  feuds,  from  factions 
free. 

And  again — 

But  man,  the  wildest  beast  of  prey. 

Wears  friendship's  semblance  to  betray. 

Not  that  I  would  be  thought  to  defend 
our  kind  from  these  charges,  for  they 
are  only  too  well  founded.  I  only  com¬ 
plain  of  the  wolf  not  being  fished  with 
the  same  net  and  served  with  the  same 
sauce. 

But  the  chief  feature  of  the  wolf-sym¬ 
bol  appears  to  me  neglected — namely, 
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the  altogether  dispropoitionate  accession 
of  horror  that  surrounds  wolves  when 
in  a  pack,  as  compared  with  the  solitary 
animal.  Alone,  the  wolf  is  a  highway¬ 
man,  an  individual  bandit  ;  in  com¬ 
pany  they  are  furies.  A  little  dog,  a 
little  child,  a  faggot  of  wood,*  a  flutter¬ 
ing  rag,  will  suffice  to  keep  off  a  single 
wolf  ;  but  a  squadron  of  cavalry  will 
hardly  stop  the  rush  of  a  pack.  The 
hunter  hears  a  solitary  howl  and  looks 
to  his  rifle  ;  but  the  wind  brings  down 
to  him  a  chorus  of  voices,  and  he  thinks 
only  of  escape.  Men  ride  down  single 
wolves  in  the  snow  and  kill  them  with 
whips  ;  but  the  hunters  become  the 
hunted  when  a  dozen  wolves  sweep  down 
from  the  rocks. 

To  its  craftiness  the  poets  bear  ready 
witness,  but  not  probably  since  Hob- 
binole  discoursed  with  Diggon  Davie  An 
the  Kentish  downs  has  woltish  cunning 
received  such  amazing  and  delicious 
testimony.  Diggon  tells  his  companion 
how  “  a  wicked  wolfe,  that  with  many  a 
lainbe  had  gutted  hisgulfe,”  taught  itself 
how  to  bark  (“  learned  a  curre’s  call”), 
and  then,  dressing  up  in  the  fleece  of 
one  of  its  victims  (”  his  counterfeit 
cote”),  allowed  itself  to  be  penned  up 
with  the  flock  in  the  fold  at  night  ;  and 
how  at  midnight  it  would  begin  to  howl, 
at  which  Roffin  the  shepherd  would  send 
out  his  big  dog  Lowder  to  scour  the 
country  ;  and  how  while  Lowder  was 
away  scouring  the  country  the  wolf 
would  ”  catchen  his  prey,  a  lambe,  or 
a  kid,  or  a  weanali  wast,f  and  with  that 
to  the  wood  would  speede  him  fast.” 
But  this  was  not  the  worst — 

For  it  was  a  perilous  beast  above  all. 

And  eke  had  he  cond  the  shepheard’s  call. 

And  oft  in  the  night  came  to  the  sheep-cote 
A  nd  called  Lowder,  with  a  hollow  throte. 

As  if  the  olde  man  sclfe  had  beene  ; 

The  dogge  his  maister’s  voice  did  it  weene, 

Yet  half  in  doubt  he  opened  the  dure 
And  ranne  out  as  he  was  wont  of  yore. 

No  sooner  was  out,  but  swifter  than  thought 
Fast  by  the  hyde  the  wolfe  Lowder  caught 
And,  had  not  Roffy  renne  to  the  steven,  J 
Lowder  had  been  slaine  thilke  same  even. 

In  metaphor  the  wolf  does  not  fail  to 
meet  with  his  deserts.  Rapine,  Lust, 
Cruelty,  Treachery  are  all  wolves.  Crime 
(in  Mackay)  has  a  ”  wolfish  grin 
Plague  (in  Shelley)  is  “  a  winged  wolf 

*  Wolf-scaring  faggot. —  Campbell. 

f  A  weaned  youngling.  ^  Noise. 
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Pride  and  Avarice  (in  Cowper)  “make 
man  a  wolf Bigotry  (in  Watts)  is 
“  half  a  murdering  wolf  and  again, 
in  Shelley — 

Wolfish  Change,  like  winter,  howls  to  strip 
The  foliage  in  which  Fame,  the  eagle,  built 
Her  eerie,  while  Dominion  whelped  below. 

Dryden  calls  the  Presbyterians,  and 
Milton  the  Papists,  wolves — 

Help  us  to  save  free  conscience  from  the  paw 
Of  hireling  wolves  whose  gospel  is  their  maw. 

Pomfret  bewolfs  the  soldiers  of  Kirke, 
Southey  those  who  fought  against  Joan  of 


April, 

Arc,  Byron  the  enemies  of  Greece,  and 
Gay  the  Irish. 

I'he  Assyrian  was  not  more  fierce  in  his 
attack  upon  doomed  Jerusalem,  Orcas 
not  more  fearful,  “  his  wolfish  mountains 
rounding,"  Satan  leaping  into  Eden, 
“lighting  on  his  feet,"  not  more 
bold-stealthy,  than  the  wolf  that  “  leaps 
with  ease  into  the  fold.”  Even  Rome’s 
founder,  so  bitter  is  the  poet’s  hostility 
to  the  “  howling  nurse  of  plundering 
Romulus,”  is  followed  into  after-life  by 
reflections  upon  his  wei-nurse. — Btl- 
gravia. 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  POLITICS. 


We  have  recently  been  Occupied  in 
the  attempt  to  answer  the  question 
whether  that  scheme  of  society  known 
as  Socialism  derives  'any  special  sanc¬ 
tion  from  Christianity.  We  would  to¬ 
day  return  upon  the  relation  between 
politics  and  religion  from  a  wider  point 
of  view,  and  attempt  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion  which  several  recent  utterances 
must  have  suggested  to  our  readers — 
In  what  relation  does  political  duty 
stand  to  Christian  teaching  ?  The  no¬ 
ble  protest  against  the  notion  that  relig¬ 
ion  stands  out  of  relation  to  political 
duty,  which  was  elicited  from  the  War-* 
den  of  Keble  College,  by  Mr.  Harri¬ 
son’s  account  of  the  Positivist  worship 
in  the  columns  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
must  have  met  with  a  welcome  from 
many  who  felt  indignant  at  having  it  as¬ 
sumed  that  this  was  a  specially  Christian 
notion  :  although  they  may  have  been 
quite  ready  to  allow  both  that  the  be¬ 
havior  of  many  Christians  has  encour¬ 
aged  it,  and  also  that  the  behavior  of 
most  Positivists  is  an  excellent  rebuke 
to  it.  And  the  wish  recently  expressed 
in  Mr.  Seeley’s  lectures  on  the  “  Ex¬ 
pansion  of  England”  that  history  should 
become  more  political,  must  have  car¬ 
ried  many  thoughts  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion,  if  not  exactly  to  the  same  goal. 
How  far  can  those  who  consider  that  the 
most  important  truth  is  that  which  con¬ 
cerns  the  relation  of  God  to  man  join  in 
the  wish  that  a  record  of  human  life 
should  ally  itself  with  the  political 
spirit  ? 

It  must  be  admitted  at  once  that  if  by 


Christianity  we  mean  something  of  divine 
origin,  and  if  by  politics  we  mean  a  the¬ 
ory  of  the  relation  between  the  governors 
and  the  governed,  the  idea  that  any  con¬ 
nection  exists  between  these  two  things 
would  be  confuted  by  history.  There 
is  no  disputable  theory  of  government 
which  has  not  been  defended  by  true 
Christians,  and  also  opposed  by  them, 
at  some  time  or  other.  If  we  confine 
our  attention  to  our  own  time,  it  is,  of 
course,  possible  to  fancy  that  some  such 
connection  exists.  We  live  on  the  edge 
of  a  great  uprising  against  authority 
which  was  combined  with  a  rejection  of 
Christianity,  and  it  is  natural  that  two 
things  opposed  together  should  be  re¬ 
membered  together;  but  if  we  had  lived  in 
the  England  of  200  years  ago,  we  should 
have  seen  an  uprising  against  authority 
which  was  combined  with  a  strong  and 
marked  assertion  of  Christianity,  and 
should  have  been  inclined  to  look  upon 
religious  enthusiasm  as  dangerous  to 
civil  order  and  secular  rule  rather  than 
to  liberty.  And  if  in  the  fifteen  centuries 
since  Christianity  was  dominant  it  has 
oftener  been  in  alliance  with  the  spirit 
of  authority  than  the  spirit  of  freedom, 
that  fact  tells  us  nothing  whatever  of  its 
own  character,  only  of  the  tendency  of 
mankind  to  mix  the  assertion  of  truth 
with  claims  for  their  own  authority. 
About  the  result  of  any  scheme  of  gov¬ 
ernment  Christian  men  are,  it  is  plain, 
promised  no  supernatural  illumination. 
They  may  be  mistaken  about  what  tends 
to  true  Liberty,  as  they  may  be  mistaken 
about  what  tends  to  true  Order.  But 
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they  are  as  much  the  less  Christians  if 
they  fail  in  sympathy  with  liberty,  as  if 
they  fail  in  sympathy  with  order.  We 
cannot  say  that  one  principle  is  more 
sacred  than  the  other.  The  Christian 
teacher  should  most  urgently  insist  on 
that,  whichever  it  be,  which  Christians 
are  most  likely  to  forget,  and  he  may  be 
as  much  mistaken  on  that  point  as  any 
one  else  may. 

Nevertheless,  toallow  that  Christianity 
had  no  influence  on  politics  would  be 
simply  to  allow  that  Christianity  was 
false.  Does  our  duty  to  our  neighbor 
need  a  less  potent  sanction  when  its  ob¬ 
ject  changes  from  one  to  many?  Do 
we  require  a  divine  wisdom  to  enlighten 
us  as  to  the  duties  which  concern  the 
happiness  of  two  or  three,  and  can  we 
dispense  with  it  when  we  come  to  duties 
which  concern  the  happiness  of  mill¬ 
ions  ?  The  question  answers  itself.  If 
a  man  be  not  a  better  citizen  for  being 
a  Christian,  then  Christianity  is  a  dream. 
It  might  be  argued,  with  much  plausi¬ 
bility,  and  not  without  some  truth,  that 
no  other  relation  affords  so  sure  a  test 
of  a  man's  moral  condition  as  does  that 
which  he  holds  to  the  community  of 
which  he  forms  a  part.  Before  we  con¬ 
demn  a  man  who  has  failed,  however 
unquestionably,  as  son  or  husband,  we 
have  to  learn  the  character  of  the  other 
member  of  the  relation  ;  but  if  he  is  a 
bad  citizen,  he  cannot  expect  the  com¬ 
munity  to  divide  the  blame  with  him. 
We  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  other 
points  in  the  comparison  suggest  an  op¬ 
posite  conclusion  ;  but  still  it  is  true,  on 
the  whole,  that  while  few  duties  are  so 
important  as  political  duties,  there  are 
none  in  w’hich  a  man's  responsibility  is 
so  absolute,  as  far  as  it  goes.  To  ask 
whether  political  duty  should  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  religion  is  like  asking  whether 
Scotland  is  a  part  of  (Ireat  Britain. 
But  if  we  define  Great  Britain  as  stop- 
ing  short  at  Edinburgh,  and  Scotland 
as  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Gramp¬ 
ians,  Scotland  would  form  no  part  of 
Great  Britain.  .\nd  the  ordinary  con¬ 
ception’ of  Christianity  is  not  a  more 
shrunken  fragment  of  the  religion  which 
that  word  should  mark  out  than  is  the 
ordinary  conception  of  politics.  “  Gen¬ 
eral  Christians,”  as  Lord  Palmerston 
called  them,  are  no  better  illustrations 
of  the  meaning  of  Christianity,  than  is 


the  ordinary  Tory  or  Radical  of  that 
science  which  deals  with  the  duties  of  a 
citizen.  Our  participation  in  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  civil  life  varies  greatly,  but  not 
more  than  our  participation  in  individ¬ 
ual  relations  does,  and  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  decide  which  are  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  the  two.  Conceive,  for  instance, 
the  change  that  would  come  over  the 
world  if  only  one  single  political  duty 
were  rightly  fulfilled,  if  no  one  either 
gave  or  withheld  his  gift  for  any  needy 
claimant  without  a  sense  of  responsibil¬ 
ity.  So  miserably  has  the  very  idea  pi 
politics  shrunk,  that  it  will  sound  odd 
to  reckon  our  duty  to  the  poor  as  a 
political  duty  ;  yet  of  all  the  duties  that 
belong  to  a  polity,  surely  it  is  the  one 
to  W’hich  ordinary  individuals  would  do 
best  to  give  heed. 

We  are  far  from  urging  that  the  ordi¬ 
nary  meaning  of  politics  refers  to  some¬ 
thing  unimportant.  It  may  be  the  duty 
of  every  man  of  influence  to  stand  by 
that  party  whose  principles,  on  the 
whole,  he  deems  nearest  the  truth,  and 
whose  influence,  on  the  whole,  ap¬ 
pears  to  him  most  useful  to  the 
community.  And  the  struggle  between 
the  two  armies  whose  watch-words 
are  respectively  ”  Freedom”  and  “Or¬ 
der,”  however  we  may  regret  it,  is 
one  which  we  are  forced  to  regard  as  a 
permanent  incident  of  national  life. 
.Although  between  the  ideas  of  freedom 
and  of  order  themsehes  there  is  no  oppo¬ 
sition,  yet,  as  the  whole  of  history  shows 
us  that  the  men  who  make  each  of  these 
things  their  object  are  actually  enlisted 
under  different  banners,  this  battle  seems 
a  part  of  the  system  of  things,  which  we 
have  to  accept  and  make  the  best  of. 
l.oyalty  to  a  party  is,  in  many  cases,  a 
duty  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
may  be  sacrificed  to  many  things  much 
lower  than  itself.  But  it  may  be  at 
once  confessed  that  this  is  a  duty  which 
Christianity  tends  to  make  more  difficult. 
Christian  belief  has  no  tendency  to  en¬ 
dow  a  man  either  with  political  knowl¬ 
edge  or  political  ability,  any  more  than 
it  has  a  tendency  to  endow’  him  witn 
arithmetical  accuracy.  It  makes  him 
w’ish  to  be  an  honest  man,  and,  so  far, 
it  helps  him  to  keep  his  accounts  accu¬ 
rately — and  that  wish  is  a  real  help. 
And  so  it. is  a  real  help  toward  paiiy 
loyalty,  to  a  certain  extent.  But  a 
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religious  faith  tends  to  increase  the 
claimants  on  a  man’s  loyalty;  and  no 
true  claimant  to  loyalty — and  we  fully 
allow  the  claim — comes  so  low  down 
in  the  scale  as>  a  party  does.  No  kind 
of  valid  claim  is  so  much  subject  to 
revision  from  the  side  of  considera¬ 
tions  that  spring  from  Christian  ground. 
Christianity  is,  in  reference  to  what 
many  people  call  politics,  a  disturb¬ 
ing  element.  The  attitude  which  a 
profoundly  Christian  mind  is  apt  to 
take  toward  party  questions  was  well 
illustrated  in  all  the  political  utterances 
of  Mr.  Maurice.  He  would  alwa)s 
seek  for  the  true  principle  at  the  root 
of  any  outgrowth  of  patty  feeling,  would 
point  out  the  distortion  to  which  it  was 
liable,  and  the  failure  which  awaited  it 
just  so  far  as  it  admitted  any  influence 
from  this  distortion,  and  there  he  would 
stop.  He  never  led  his  hearers  to  see 
that  one  side  was  tight  and  the  other 
wrong.  And  that  is  just  what  a  politi¬ 
cian  has  to  see — a  politician,  that  is  to 
say,  in  this  narrow  sense  of  the  word, 
which  we  arc  obliged  to  give  in  to,  even 
while  we  protest  against  it. 

However,  in  all  this  there  is  nothing 
specially  characteristic  of  Christianity, 
except  so  far  as  Christianity  has  been 
the  moral  faith  which  men  have  felt 
most  earnestly.  All  such  faith  origi¬ 
nates  s>mpathies  and  beliefs  which  tend 
to  confuse  and  trouble  patty  union. 
The  very  protest  from  which  we  have 
taken  our  text  fully  allows  that  Chris¬ 
tians  owe  to  Cointists  a  most  valuable 
reminder  of  that  side  of  their  political 
duties,  however  w’e  name  it,  by  which 
party  feeling  is  cast  into  the  shade.  No 
body  of  men  have  done  more  to  uphold 
the  claims  on  politicians  of  “morality 
touched  with  emotion”  than  the  Positiv¬ 
ists  have ;  and  if  they  have  not  had  to 
meet  the  accusation  of  “  humanitarian- 
ism,”  “want  of  patriotism,”  and  the 
like,  it  is  only  because  it  has  not 
been  felt  worth  while  to  make  it.  They 
have  shown  the  truest  patriotism  in  urg¬ 
ing  the  duties  of  their  country  on  those 
who  represent  its  external  action,  and 
are  as  much  bound  to  consider  its  duties 
as  each  one  of  us  is  to  consider  our  own 
duties  ;  but  they  have  shown  also  exactly 
that  interference  of  religious  feeling  with 
party  feeling  which  provokes  most  hos¬ 
tility  on  the  part  of  politicians.  We 


may  call  it  religious  feeling,  since  it  is 
their  religion,  though  its  object  is  human¬ 
ity  ;  and  we  may  call  the  feeling  with 
which  it  interferes  party  feeling,  though 
its  object  is  a  country  ;  for  patriotism 
sinks  to  the  level  of  party  feeling  when 
our  country  is  regarded  as  a  corprorate 
being  with  claims,  and  without  duties. 
And  if  Christians  had  been  as  true  to 
their  creed  as  Positivists  had  been  to 
theirs  ,(they  are  no  worse  men,  but  the 
task  has  been  more  difficult),  they  would 
have  been  better  politicians  in  the  lar¬ 
ger  sense,  and  worse  in  the  narrower 
sense.  Humanity  is  not  the  object  of 
their  worship.  But  it  is  the  object  of 
sympathies  touched  with  new  life  from 
their  creed,  and  of  duties  taking  a  new 
sanction  frOm  the  same  source.  Who 
can  doubt,  for  instance,  that  if  Christi¬ 
anity  had  been  a  living,  predominant  in¬ 
fluence,  the  anti-slavery  movement  would 
have  been  a  distinctly  Church  move¬ 
ment  ?  And  who  doubts  now,  whatever 
be  his  political  creed,  that  the  abolition 
of  slavery  was  a  great  political  step, 
and  that  every  one  who  helped  it  on  was 
not  only  a  better  Christian,  but  a  better 
politician  — a  soldier  fighting  on  the 
right  side,  even  if  you  mean  by  the 
right  side  nothing  but  the  side  which  is 
going  to  win  ?  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  have  happened  more  than  once 
that  this  question  weakened  a  party, 
even  when  a  party  was  working  for 
good.  Nothing  in  Macaulay's  prosper¬ 
ous  life  is  so  interesting  as  the  sacrifices 
which  he  made  to  his  father’s  principles, 
but  at  the  time  it  must  have  seemed  to 
many,  and,  perhaps,  sometimes  even  to 
himself,  as  if  he  were  sacrificing  not  so 
much  his  interest  to  his  duty,  as  his 
political  feeling  to  his  personal  feeling. 
\’et  now  there  is  no  act  of  his  life  which 
would  be  felt  so  conspicuously  right,  in 
a  political  sense,  by  every  one. 

There  is  no  subject  which  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  exhibits  the  difference  between 
the  amalgam  of  Christian  belief  with 
ecclesiastical  feeling  which  represents 
Christianity  to  the  world,  and  its  true 
spirit,  as  the  history  of  slavery  does. 
We  must  confess  that  there  have  been 
men  who  would  have  laid  down  their 
lives  to  make  other  men  Christians,  and 
did  all  they  could  to  keep  them  slaves  ; 
perhaps  this  must  be  said,  for  instance,  of 
Whitefield.  Of  course,  the  very  motives 
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which  make  men  cowardly  about  giving 
offence  and  careful  of  preserving  their 
influence  take  strength  from  sources 
that  call  themselves  Christian.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  in  an  unprejudiced 
mind  what  has  been  the  influence  of 
Christianity  on  slavery.  “  Ce  n'est  pas 
Spartacus  qui  a  supprime  I’esclavage, 
c’est  bien  plutot  Blandine,”  says  a.  his¬ 
torian  whose  testimony  to  anything 
Christian  will  not  be  received  with  sus¬ 
picion — M.  Renan.  It  is  surprising  that 
that  tribute  to  the  martyred  slave-girl 
has  not  aroused  more  attention,  it  is  a 
tribute  not  to  this  or  that  form  of  Christi¬ 
anity,  but  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  He 
said,  “  Resist  not  evil.”  We  say, 
”  That  is  an  unpractical,  exaggerated 
doctrine  ;  we  must  pare  down  its  mean¬ 
ing  to  some  much  smaller,  before  we  can 
make  any  use  of  it.  M.  Renan  says 
this  was  the  teaching  that  put  an  end 
to  slavery.  A  pagan  hero  refused  to 
be  “  butchered  to  make  a  Roman  holi¬ 
day,”  fired  his  oppressed  brethren  with 
the  passion  for  liberty,  and  taught  slaves 
to  die  in  the  strength  of  that  passion. 
V»'e  cannot  say  that  the  genius  .and  cour¬ 
age  which  it  taxed  the  utmost  strength 
of  Rome  to  subdue  did  anything  tow¬ 
ard  ending  slavery.  The  quelled  re¬ 
volt  of  Spartacus  riveted  the  chains  of 
his  brethren,  sharpened  the  scourge  un¬ 
der  which  they  groaned,  and  hardened 
against  them  the  heart  of  the  most 
humane  of  the  Romans.  Then  came  a 
faith  which  appealed  with  special  promise 
to  the  slave,  which  offered  duties  he 
could  fulfil  and  rights  that  he  could 
claim  ;  he  accepted  it,  he  believed  the 
words  of  Christ  literally,  he  feared  not 
them  which  could  kill  the  body,  and 
after  that  had  no  more  they  could  do  ; 
he  accepted  death  and  torture  at  their 
hands  with  unresisting  hope,  and  when 
the  storm  of  persecution  was  past  slav¬ 
ery  had  become  impossible.  Slaves 
had  taught  freemen  how  to  die,  they 
were  enrolled  among  the  saints,  and  it 
was  impossible  that  humanity  could 
continue  to  recognize  a  distinction  which 
was  thrown  into  the  shade  as  much  by 
common  memories  as  by  common  hopes. 
We  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  way  all 
historians  would  narrate  the  facts,  but 
certainly  the  one  from  whom  we  have 
taken  this  view  is  not  a  prejudiced  ad¬ 
vocate  of  Christianity. 


The  records  of  history  might  be  made 
to  yield  very  different  answers  to  our 
question,  no  doubt.  The  worst  crimes 
it  commemorates  have  been  committed 
in  the  service  of  something  that  the 
criminals  sincerely  believed  to  be  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  it  is  no  unnatural  inference 
to  conclude  that  its  teachings  were  not 
intended  to  be  applied  to  the  region 
where  they  were  capable  of  so  hideous  a 
distortion.  At  times  every  Christian 
student  of  history  must  have  felt  an 
enormous  relief  in  turning  from  modern 
to  ancient  history,  and  escaping  from 
the  atmosphere  of  something  which  calls 
itself  by  the  name  of  his  faith,  but  which 
must  have  seemed  to  him  more  nearly  a 
complete  antithesis  to  everything  to 
which  his  faith  bears  witness  than  any 
kind  of  belief  and  feeling  that  was  in 
the  world  before  it  existed.  And  then, 
of  course,  it  is  easy  to  go  on  to  the  wish 
that  men  should  live  politically  as  they 
did  live  before  it  existed,  that  the  whole 
world  of  political  relation  should  remain 
as  untouched  by  the  aims  associated 
with  Christianity  as  is  the  life  of  the 
men  one  reads  of  in  Thucydides.  At 
times,  indeed,  it  appears  as  if  this  aim 
were  to  be  realized  in  our  day.  We  do 
not  believe  it  can  be  realized  in  any  day. 
But  what  we  may  say  decidedly  is  that 
it  will  be  something  new  in  the  world  if 
it  ever  does  come  to  pass  that  Christi¬ 
anity  gives  no  color  to  political  life. 
History  shows  us  an  endless  complexity 
of  alliance  between  Christian  feeling  and 
that  against  which  Christian  feeling 
should  be  a  perpetual  struggle  ;  but  the 
modern  idea  of  private  life  regulated  by 
one  code,  and  public  by  another — this, 
whatever  else  there  is  to  be  said  for  it, 
is  not  a  conception  that  can  be  illustrated 
from  the  life  of  the  past.  History  may 
help  us  to  understand  how  it  arose.  The 
Church  was  born  in  a  age  when  civil 
virtue  was  as  impossible  as  to  an  indi¬ 
vidual  is  filial  piety  in  old  age.  It  became 
the  rival,  not  the  ally,  of  a  life  which 
was  younger  than  itself.  A  national  life 
grew  up  beneath  its  shelter,  and  was  not 
easily  recognized  as  its  equal.  Yet  it  is 
the  most  theological  of  all  poets,  and 
the  one  in  whom  the  spirit  of  the  Middle 
.Ages  is  most  completely  expressed,  who 
gives  a  most  emphatic  sanction  to  the 
belief  that  these  powers  are  equals.  No 
ideal  of  life  is  more  political  than  Dan- 
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tc’s.  The  Emperor  and  the  Pope  are 
correlative  authorities,  performing  func¬ 
tions  equally  sacred,  alike  agents  in 
giving  Christendom  a  unity  which  in  this 
inedixval  ideal  it  was  to  possess  in  a 
much  higher  degree  than  our  modern 
thinkers  dare  to  dream  of.  From  this 
point  of  view,  the  modern  condition  of 
a  congeries  of  States  struggling  through 
some  vague  conceptions  of  international 
law  to  attain  a  certain  approximation  to 
the  organic  unity  which  was,  according 
to  the  earlier  view,  to  be  something 
coherent  and  definite,  would  appear  an 
enormous  retrogression,  a  process  the 
very  reverse  of  Evolution.  It  may  be 


said  that  this  ideal  was  never  realized  ; 
nevertheless,  it  remains  an  important 
fact  that  it  existed.  The  religious  con¬ 
ception  of  European  civilization  was  a 
far  more  organic  thing  than  is  that  of 
our  secular  age.  And  whether  or  not 
any  one  can  hope  for  the  return  of  any 
similar  ideal,  whether  or  not  we  may 
believe  that  faith  shall  ever , again  be  a 
bond  of  national  union,  we  must  surely 
allow  that  in  this  function  it  has  no 
obvious  rival  ;  and  that  the  unity  of 
Christendom,  if  it  is  not  to  be  achieved 
by  Christian  faith,  seems  likely,  from 
all  we  can  see,  to  remain  a  mere  dream. — 
Spectator. 
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The  greater  number  of  ghost  stoiies 
—  perhaps  nearly  the  whole  of  them — are 
generally  disbelieved  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  Few  persons  will  dispute  the 
propriety  and  justice  of  this  result. 
Many  of  the  stories  represent  the 
ghosts  as  beings  of  so  foolish  and  un¬ 
meaning  a  character,  that  respect  for  the 
spirits  of  the  departed  almost  enforces 
unbelief.  Many  have  been  explained 
by  physical  and  even  commonplace  and 
vulgar  causes — such  as  rats,  starlings, 
and  even  mischievous  boys  and  girls,  or 
wicked  people  who  have  some  purymse 
to  gain  by  deluding  their  neighbors  into 
belief  in  a  supernatural  visitation.  False¬ 
hood,  imagination,  exaggeration,  and 
that  peculiar  process  of  evolution  or 
growth  which  goes  on  when  a  story 
passes  from  mouth  to  mouth— 7'/>«  ac- 
quirit  euttdo —zcco\xxi\%  for  a  latge  por¬ 
tion.  And,  lastly,  there  are  many 
stories  which  would  be  remarkable  if 
they  could  be  substantiated,  but  which 
it  is  impossible  to  lay  hold  of  in  their 
original  form,  and  the  basis  of  which, 
therefore,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  as 
to  its  reality  or  unreality. 

The  most  sceptical  person,  however, 
will  allow  that  there  are  to  be  found  in 
the  midst  of  the  rabble  and  mob  of  ghost 
stories  certain  narratives  of  a  very  re¬ 
spectable  and  even  solemn  aspect,  which 
it  is  not  easy  entirely  to  put  on  one  side 
as  manifestly  fictitious,  and  which  cer¬ 
tainly  do  not  seem  to  be  chargeable  with 


OF  CARLISLE. 

obviously  puerile  or  anile  absurdity. 
There  is,  for  example,  a  remarkable 
class  of  stories  depending  upon  one  al¬ 
leged  fact — namely,  the  appearance  of  a 
person  deceased,  nearly  at  the  moment 
of  decease,  to  some  other  person  to 
whom  the  deceased  has  been  known  in 
life.  These  stories  may  be  described  as 
well-nigh  legion  ;  there  are  several  which 
may  be  mentioned  as  even  deserving  the 
epithet  of  classical  ;  and  they  seem  to 
be  occurring  in  this  rationalistic  nine¬ 
teenth  century  as  frequently  as  in  the 
less  enlightened  centuries  which  have 
preceded  it.  Whatever  else  may  be 
said  of  stones  of  this  class,  at  least  it 
cannot  and  must  not  be  said  that  they 
are  so  absurd  and  childish  that  they  ate 
unworthy  of  the  slightest  consideration 
on  the  part  of  sensible  and  thoughtful 
men. 

Reflection  upon  this  class  of  story  has 
led  me  to  some  speculative  thoughts  of 
a  partly  physical  and  partly  spiritual 
kind,  which,  I  think,  may  possibly  be 
interesting ;  possibly,  also,  useful  and 
suggestive,  and  which  therefore  I  have 
written  down,  and  now  submit  to  the 
consideration  of  the  candid  and  thought¬ 
ful  reader. 

It  will,  however,  make  my  paper  more 
readable,  and  therefore  will  assist  the 
purpose  which  1  have  in  view,  if  I  intro¬ 
duce  the  subject  by  telling  a  story  of 
the  kind  above  indicated,  which  was 
lately  told  in  my  presence  by  the  person 
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concerned — which  has,  I  believe,  not 
been  in  print  before,  and  which  will 
bring  vividly  before  the  reader’s  mind 
the  kind  of  apparition,  or  alleged  ap¬ 
parition,  upon  which  I  desire  in  this 
paper  chiefly  to  fix  his  thoughts. 

A  Cambridge  student,  my  informant, 
had  arranged,  some  years  ago,  whh  a 
fellow  student  that  they  should  meet 
together  in  Cambridge  at  a  certain  time 
for  the  purpose  of  reading.  A  short 
time  before  going  up  to  keep  his  ap¬ 
pointment  my  informant  was  in  the 
South  of  England.  Waking  in  the  night 
he  saw,  as  he  imagined,  his  friend  sit¬ 
ting  at  the  foot  of  his  bed.  He  was 
surprised  by  the  sight,  the  more  so  as 
his  friend  was  dripping  with  water  :  he 
spoke,  but  the  apparition,  for  so  it  seems 
to  have  been,  only  shook  its  head  and 
disappeared.  This  appearance  of  the 
absent  friend  occurred  twice  during  the 
night.  Information  was  soon  received 
that,  shortly  before  the  time  of  the  ap¬ 
parition  being  seen  by  the  young  stu¬ 
dent,  his  friend  had  been  drowned  while 
bathing. 

This  story  has  the  typical  features  of 
a  whole  class.  The  essential  character¬ 
istic  is  the  recognition,  after  physical 
dissolution,  of  a  deceased  person,  by 
one  who  has  known  him  in  his  lifetime, 
in  the  form  which  distinguished  him 
while  a  member  of  the  living  human 
family.  Stories  of  this  class  contain, 
in  a  simple,  humble,  prosaic  form,  the 
features  of  Shakespeare’s  magnificent 
poetical  creation  in  .“  Hamlet."  It  will 
be  remembered  how,  in  this  case,  the 
poet  lays  stress  upon  the  identity  of  ap¬ 
pearance  between  the  deceased  king  and 
the  ghost  : 

Marcellus — Is  it  not  like  the  king? 

Horatio— ?i.%  thou  art  to  thyself : 

Such  was  the  very  armor  he  had 
on. 

When  he  the  ambitious  Norway 
combated  : 

.  So  frowned  he  once,  when,  in  an 
angry  parte, 

He  smote  the  sledded  Polack  on 
the  ice. 

’Tis  strange. 

Again  : 

Hamlet — His  beard  was  grizzled?  No? 

Jloratio — It  was  as  I  have  seen  it  in  his  life, 

A  sable  silvered. 

Observe  not  merely  the  face  and 
features,  but  the  armor  also,  identifying 
the  apparition  with  the  deceased  king. 


Now  let  me  pass  from  the  spiritual  to 
the  physical,  and  endeavor  to  expound 
some  notions  concerning  real  vision  and 
supposed  vision  of  objects,  which  may 
be  useful  in  helping  us  to  form  some¬ 
thing  like  a  rationale  of  such  apparitions 
as  those  of  which  I  have  been  speaking. 

Most  persons,  in  these  days  of  science 
and  science-gossip,  I  suppose,  know 
something  of  the  manner  in  which  vision 
is  produced,  so  far  at  least  as  the  proc¬ 
ess  can  be  known.  It  will  be  neces¬ 
sary,  however,  for  my  purpose  briefly  to 
describe  the  process. 

When  an  object  is  placed  before  the 
eye,  the  light  emanating  from  each  point 
of  the  object  falls  upon  the  eye,  and 
having  passed  through  the  several  lenses 
and  humors  of  which  the  eye  is  com¬ 
posed,  is  made  to  converge  upon  a  point 
in  the  screen  or  retina  which  constitutes 
the  hinder  portion  of  the  eye  ;'and  so  a 
picture  is  formed  upon  the  retina,  much 
in  the  same  way  as  in  the  photographer’s 
camera-obscura.  In  fact,  the  eye  may 
be  described  with  some  advantage,  and 
without  much  error,  as  being  a  living 
camera-obscura.  The  retina  is  in  reality 
the  expanded  extremity  of  the  optic 
nerve,  which  communicates  with  the 
brain  ;  our  object,  therefore,  by  means 
of  the  machinery  of  the  eye,  is  placed 
in  immediate  communication  with  the 
brain  ;  every  wave  of  light  from  each 
point  of  the  object  produces  a  vibration 
on  the  retina,  and  so  presumably  on  the 
brain.  After  this  our  physical  investi¬ 
gation  comes  to  an  end — the  vibrations 
of  light  from  our  visible  object  are  lost  in 
mystery.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
we  know  nothing  more  than  men  knew 
centuries  ago.  A  man  says,  "  I  see  a 
ship  and  he  tells  the  truth,  but  hotv 
he  sees  it  neither  he  nor  any  one  else 
can  tell.  You  track  the  ship  to  its  pict¬ 
ure  on  the  retina,  but  there  you  must 
leave  it :  even  if  you  say  that  you  can 
connect  it  with  the  brain,  you  have  still 
an  infinite  gap  between  the  impression  on 
the  brain  and  the  result  expressed  by  the 
words  “  I  see.” 

The  fact  is  that  in  vision  we  have  a 
demonstrable  transition  from  the  physi¬ 
cal  to  the  spiritual  ;  how  the  transition 
takes  place  it  baffles  our  intellect  and  our 
imagination  even  to  guess,  but  that  there 
is  such  a  transition  no  one  can  doubt. 
The  electric  telegraph  conveys  its  vibra- 
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tions  along  the  wires  and  affects  the  re¬ 
ceiving  instrument  (whatever  it  may  be) 
^at  the  other  end  of  the  wire,  but  you 
need  your  receiving  clerk  to  interpret 
the  vibrations  and  make  intelligible  the 
message  conveyed.  And  there  is  quite 
as  definite  a  transformation  and  transi¬ 
tion  in  the  case  of  sight,  when  the  visual 
message  from  an  external  object  has 
been  received  by  the  brain  ;  the  brain  is 
the  receiving  instrument,  the  receiving 
clerk  is  thtf  mind  of  man. 

This  being  so,  is  it  not  at  least  con¬ 
ceivable  that,  as  the  object  moves  the 
visual  machinery  of  the  eye,  and  this 
machinery  moves  the  mind,  so  if  the 
mind  be  directly  moved  (supposing  for 
a  moment  that  this  is  possible),  the  re¬ 
sult  may  be  the  movement  of  the  visual 
machinery,  or  at  all  events  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  impression  that  it  has  been 
so  moved  ?  * 

To  illustrate  my  meaning,  take  the 
case  of  the  ringing  of  a  bell.  The  pull¬ 
ing  of  the  bell-rope  causes  the  bell  to 
give  forth  a  sound  ;  if  you  hear  that 
sound,  you  conclude  that  the  rope  has 
been  pulled  ;  and  if  the  bell  should,  in 
reality,  have  been  rung  by  some  one  who 
had  immediate  access  to  it,  you  would 
still,  in  default  of  other  knowledge,  con¬ 
clude,  though  erroneously,  that  the 
sound  arose  from  the  pulling  of  the 
rope. 

Now  let  it  be  supposed,  for  argument’s 
sake,  that  the  mind  can  be  acted  upon 
otherwise  than  through  the  senses.  The 
senses,  as  we  all  know,  are  the  ordinary 
avenues  to  the  mind,  especially  the  two 
highest  of  the  senses — namely,  seeing 
and  hearing  ;  still  it  does  not  seem  un¬ 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  may  be 
other  avenues.  If  man  has  a  spiritual 
nature  which  is  embodied  in  a  fleshly 
tenement — which  is  at  least  a  reasonable 
supposition,  and  corresponds  almost  to 
a  human  instinct —  and  if  there  be 
spiritual  beings  which  are  not  so  em¬ 
bodied,  then  it  would  seem  not  unrea¬ 
sonable  to  suppose  that  those  spiritual 
beings  should  be  able  to  hold  converse 


•  The  distinction  between  ordinary  vision 
and  the  reverse  process  suggested  in  the  text 
may  be  represented  thus — 

Ordinary  process. 

Sight — Brain-effect— Knowledge. 

Extraordinary  process. 

Knowledge — Brain-effect — Sight. 


with>  the  spiritual  part  of  men  without 
the  use  of  those  avenues  which  the  senses 
suppl)',  and  which  are  the  only  means 
whereby  one  material  being  can  com¬ 
municate  with  another.  To  take  the 
highest  example  of  all  :  it  seems  reason¬ 
able  to  suppose  that  God  can,  and  does, 
communicate  directly  with  the  spirit  of 
man.  Certainly  this  is  assumed  in  Holy 
Scripture,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
of  any  form  of  religion  in  which  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  commerce  between  the  Spirit 
of  G(^  and  the  spirit  of  man  does  not 
constitute  an  important  element.  The 
notion  of  actions  being  inspired  by  God, 
or  of  communications  which  may  prop¬ 
erly  be  expressed  by  the  phrase  “  God 
said,”  or  ”  Thus  saith  the  Lord,”  does 
not,  to  say  the  very  least,  strike  the 
mind  as  an  impossible  or  even  as  a  strange 
notion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  is  rather  to  conceive  of  God  as  a 
spiritual  being,  to  whose  will  and  power 
the  being  of  mankind  is  due,  without 
recognizing,  as  a  first  principle,  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  communication  between  God 
and  that  part  of  man  which  may  be  said 
to  be  most  akin  to  Himself. 

Let  us  go  a  step  further.  Is  it  not 
conceivable  that  the  spiritual  part  of 
man,  when  ”  set  free  from  the  burden 
of  the  flesh,”  may  (under  conditions 
which  we,  of  course,  are  not  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  determine)  have  communication 
with  the  spiritual  part  of  another  man 
who  still  lives  in  the  body  ?  I  do  not 
at  all  say  that  we  could  anticipate  by  the 
power  of  reason  that  this  would  be  so  ; 
but  I  can  see  nothing  unreasonable  in 
supposing  it  possible,  and  if  phenomena 
should  be  in  favor  of  the  hypothesis,  I 
think  the  hypothesis  could  not  be  set 
aside  by  any  d  priori  considerations. 
The  only  thing  really  postulated  by  the 
supposition  is  the  double  being  of  man, 
material  and  spiritual,  which  almost 
every  one  concedes,  and  which  many 
consider  to  be  self-evident.  I  conclude, 
therefore,  that  the  supposition  of  some 
kind  of  intercourse  taking  place  between 
the  spirit  of  one  departed  and  the  spirit 
of  a  living  man  is  not  absolutely  absurd 
and  incredible. 

But  if  this  be  so,  we  arrive  at  a  case 
similar  to  that  of  the  bell  being  rung 
without  any  pull  upon  the  rope.  In 
other  words,  may  it  not  be,  that  a  com¬ 
munication  made  directly  by  one  spirit  to 
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another  may  seem  to  arise  from  that  action 
of  the  senses  to  which  mental  impres¬ 
sions  are  usually  due  ?  I  lose  a  friend, 
and  that  friend  is  able  (I  know  not  how 
or  why)  to  communicate  with  me  ;  his 
spirit  makes  itself  known  to  my  spirit  ; 
I  become  conscious  of  his  presence  by 
a  direct  though  inexplicable  spiritual 
action  ;  what  more  probable  than  the 
supposition  that  this  direct  communica¬ 
tion  will  seem  to  have  been  made  through 
the  senses  ?  In  fact,  as  being  myself 
subject  to  the  laws  of  sense,  could  I  be 
conscious  of  my  friend’s  presence  in  any 
other  way  than  by  imagining  that  I  saw 
his  form  or  that  I  heard  his  voice  ? 

To  take  the  case  the  particulars  of 
which  I  have  already  related.  If  we 
suppose  that  the  student  who  was 
drowned  was  able  to  hold,  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  after  his  decease  by  drowning, 
some  kind  of  spiritual  communication 
with  his  friend  in  Cambridge,  is  it  not 
conceivable  that  the  spiritual  cominuni* 
cation  would  transform  itself  into  a  brain 
action  by  the  reverse  of  the  process  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  brain  action  normally 
transforms  itself  into  a  spiritual  com¬ 
munication,  and  that  so  the  effect  would 
be  the  production  of  a  persuasion  in  the 
mind  of  the  student  in  Cambridge  that 
he  actually  saw  with  his  eyes  his  absent 
friend  ?  * 

This  view  of  apparitions  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  explaining  a  difficulty,  which 
I  think  Coleridge  is  credited  with  having 
been  the  person  to  suggest,  though  in 
truth  the  difficulty  is  sufficiently  obvi¬ 
ous.  It  is  alleged  that  one  person  sees 


•  A  friend  to  whom  this  essay  was  sub¬ 
mitted  in  manuscript,  has  remarked  that  noth¬ 
ing  which  I  have  advanced  gets  rid  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  arising  from  the  irregularity  and  apparent 
caprice  of  the  communications  between  the 
living  world  and  the  world  of  spirits,  which 
must  be  admitted,  if  the  truth  of  such  stories 
as  that  above  discussed  be  granted.  The  criti¬ 
cism  is  quite  correct,  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  irregularity  and  apparent  caprice  are  for¬ 
midable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  frank  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  stories.  The  extent,  however,  of 
my  own  acceptance,  and  all  that  I  ask  from  the 
reader,  is  the  acknowledgment  that  the  testi¬ 
mony  is  too  good  to  permit  of  a  haughty  dis¬ 
missal  of  the  allegation  of  apparitions  of  the 
kind  described.  The  speculation  which  I  have 
submitted  does  not  increase  any  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  connected  with  the  subject ;  while,  on  the 
supposition  that  apparitions  are  sometimes 
permitted,  it  helps  us  to  conceive  how  the  effect 
of  the  apparition  is  conveyed  to  the  mind. 


another  who  is  departed  ;  but  then  what 
he  sees  is,  for  the  most  part,  merely  the 
clothes  of  the  departed,  and  not  the  man 
himself.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is 
an  apparition  at  all,  how  can  the  de¬ 
parted  be  recognized  by  him  to  whom 
he  appears,  except  by  the  fact  of  the 
same  appearance  being  presented  which 
characterized  the  deceased  in  his  life¬ 
time  ?  You  may  say  it  is  the  ghost  of 
the  clothes  and  not  of  the  man,  if  you 
please  ;  but  if  ghost  there  is  to  be  at  all, 
the  clothes  must  somehow  appear  to  iden¬ 
tify  the  man  ;  you  cannot  conceive  of  a 
nebulous  figure  with  the  name  of  the 
deceased  writterminder  it.  Now  all  this 
difficulty  vanishes  if  the  process  by 
which  an  apparition  is  rendered  possible 
be  such  as  that  which  I  have  ventured 
to  suggest.  Grant  the  possibility  of  com¬ 
munication  between  spirit  and  spirit, 
and  regard  the  so-called  apparition  as 
the  brain  representation  of  the  spiritual 
communication,  and  then  it  seems  to 
follow  of  necessity  that  the  appearance 
being  supplied  by  the  living  man’s  own 
mind  will  represent  the  departed  person 
as  the  survivor  knew  him. 

The  rationale  of  apparitions  which  has 
been  suggested  will,  perhaps,  receive 
confirmation  from  the  consideration,  that 
instances  occur  in  which  the  full  sense 
of  vision  is  produced  by  the  brain  itself,® 
without  any  suspicion  of  what  may  be 
called  preternatural  agency.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  story  was  related  to  me  some 
years  ago,  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the 
persons  to  whom  the  event  described 
happened,  and  who  vouched  for  its 
truth  : 

A  lady  w'ith  a  family  of  young  children 
was  occupying  a  house  in  Cheltenham, 
while  the  husband  and  father  was  absent 
on  business  in  Scotland.  Looking  out 
of  the  windows  of  a  back  drawing-room 
upon  a  small  garden,  which  communi¬ 
cated  by  a  door  with  a  back  lane,  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  children  saw  the  garden-door 
open  and  their  father  walk  through  and 
come  toward  the  house.  They  were  sur¬ 
prised,  because  they  were  not  expecting 
their  father’s  return  ;  but  uttering  a 
shout  of  joy,  several  of  the  party  ran 
down-stairs,  there  to  find,  to  their  disap¬ 
pointment  and  sorrow,  that  no  father 
had  arrived.  So  strong  was  the  illusion 
that  when  the  father  did  return,  a  week 
or  more  afterward,  he  was  reproached 
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for  having  played  some  trick,  of  which 
he  was  perfectly  innocent.  I  ought  to 
add  that  the  curious  illusion  which  has 
been  described  had  no  consequences  of 
any  kind — good,  bad,  or  indifferent  ;  no 
one  died,  no  one  was  taken  ill,  no  family 
event  of  any  sort  took  place  ;  the  whole 
thing  was  an  illusion,  and  nothing  more. 

It  is  however  curious,  as  having  been 
shared  by  several  persons  ;  the  member 
of  the  family,  whom  I  knew,  and  in 
whose  presence  I  heard  the  story,  as¬ 
sured  me  that  she  never  saw  anything  in 
her  life  more  distinct  than  her  father 
seemed  to  her  to  be,  and  that  her  sisters 
had  said  the  same.  It  is  easy  to  say  that 
the  thing  was  all  imagination  ;  and  so 
far  as  this  phrase  is  intended  as  a  nega¬ 
tion  of  substantial  reality,  no  doubt  it 
expresses  the  truth  ;  but  what  is  imag¬ 
ination  ?  Is  it  more  than  a  word  ? 
Does  it  express  the  physical  and  spir¬ 
itual  action  by  means  of  which  a  certain 
result  is  brought  about  ?  If  the  phrase 
“  result  of  imagination”  be  examined 
as  to  its  real  meaning,  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  it  probably  means  this  :  that  an 
effect  is  somehow,  it  matters  not  how, 
produced  upon  the  mind,  and  that  this 
mental  product  affects  the  brain  by  an 
action  the  reverse  of  that  which  normally 
takes  place,  and  that  so  the  eye  believes 
♦that  it  sees  what  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  vision  it  does  not. 

I  may  remark  by  the  way  that  the  eye 
is  easily  deceived.  No  language  is  more 
delusive  than  that  which  one  hears  so 
frequently — ”  I  cannot  doubt  my  own 
eyes,”  “seeing  is  believing,’’  “  ocu¬ 
lar  demonstration,”  etc.  etc.  It  is  true 
that  in  most  of  the  practical  affairs  of  life 
we  are  compelled  to  trust  our  eyes  — we 
have  nothing  else  upon  which  we  can 
depend  ;  but  the  moment  we  come  to 
any  scientific  investigation  of  facts,  the 
less  we  say  concerning  the  infallibility 
of  the  eye  the  better. 

The  chief  reason  why  I  have  cited  the 
•  story  last  told  is  that  the  illusion  was 
shared  by  several  persons.  In  this  re¬ 
spect,  I  believe  the  fact  detailed  is  very 
uncommon  ;  for  myself,  I  have  never 
met  with  another  instance ;  cases  in 
which  one  person  only  is  concerned  are, 
I  apprehend,  by  no  means  rare.  One 
was  mfide  public  nut  long  ago,  in  which 
the  writer  describes  the  apparent  vision 
of  an  old  man  sitting  in  an  easy-chair  in 


the  library  in  which  he  himself  was  writ¬ 
ing  late  at  night.  The  apparition  was 
of  a  purely  subjective  kind  :  it  evidently 
arose  from  the  condition  of  brain  which 
had  been  induced  by  night  study  ;  it 
caused  no  alarm,  as  an  objective  vision 
almost  certainly  would  have  done  ;  in 
ordinary  parlance,  it  was  ”  all  imagina-' 
tion.”  Still  the  fact  remains  that  the 
writer  who  detailed  his  experience  in  a 
certain  sense  saw  the  figure  sitting  in 
the  arm-chair  as  distinctly  as  he  ever  saw 
anything  in  his  life  ;  and  what  I  wish  to 
suggest  is,  that  in  a  certain  sense  he  JiJ 
see  it,  but  he  saw  it  backward  ;  first 
came  the  thought,  then  the  brain  action, 
then  it  may  be  the  picture  on  the  retina, 
or  at  all  events  such  optic  action  as 
would,  if  it  had  been  caused  by  luminous 
vibrations  from  without,  have  affected 
the  brain  and  raised  the  picture  which 
existed  in  the  mind. 

Connected  with  this  subject  is  prob¬ 
ably  that  of  dreams.  John  Bunyan’s 
phrase,  “  Now  I  saw  in  my  dream,”  is 
a  representation  of  what  takes  place 
abundantly  in  common  life,  though  on 
a  much  humbler  scale.  People  see  in 
their  dreams  ;  but  how  do  they  see  ? 
A  writer  of  a  letter,  which  I  saw  recent¬ 
ly  in  one  of  the  newspapers,  describes  a 
dream  which  he  had  when  an  undergrad¬ 
uate  at  Cambridge,  and  in  which  he 
saw  a  large  herd  of  cattle.  The  vision 
connected  itself  with  a  succession  of 
events  which  were  flashed  upon  his  mind  ; 
and  the  whole  was  apparently  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  knock  at  his  door,  and  an 
announcement  that  his  bedmaker  had 
brought  his  kettle.  The  similarity  of  the 
words  kettle  and  cattle  was  sufficient  to 
constitute  the  basis  of  the  whole  dream. 
In  what  way  then,  I  say,  do  men  see  in 
their  dreams  ?  Certainly  the  vision  does 
not  commence  with  the  eye,  for  it  is 
closed.  In  some  manner  the  effect  is 
produced  upon  the  mind — in  the  in¬ 
stance  just  quoted,  apparently  through 
the  ear — and  then  the  vision,  or  quasi¬ 
vision,  follows.  I  do  not  assert  that 
there  is  any  picture  produced  upon  the 
retina  ;  probably  not  ;  but  virtually  the 
effect  of  vision  is  produced,  sometimes 
most  distinctly.  Who  has  not  had  an 
experience  of  the  following  kind  ?  You 
see  in  your  dream  some  scene  with 
peculiar  vividness.  You  say,  I  have 
often  been  deceived  by  a  dream  before. 
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but  I  am  sure  that  this  is  not  a  dream  ; 
it  is  too  living,  loo  real  ;  I  cannot  be 
deceived  this  time.  And  then  you 
wake,  and  find  that  nevertheless  you 
are  deceived  once  more.  It  may  be 
wrong  to  call  this  mental  process  seeing, 
because  the  eye  is  shut ;  but  if  the  result 
be  the  same  as  that  of  seeing,  it  would 
seem  to  be  not  altogether  eironeous  to 
describe  it  by  that  name.  What  I  wish 
the  reader,  however,  to  observe  is,  that 
somehow  in  sleep  the  mind  can  be  af¬ 
fected  as  if  by  sight.  •  Generally  the 
vision  so  produced  is  of  a  very  confused 
and  unprofitable  kind.  But  there  are 
cases  in  which  it  is  otherwise.  Crimes 
have  sometimes  come  to  light  in  this 
way.  1  remember  that,  some  fifty 
years  ago,  the  execution  took  place  of  a 
young  man,  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  for 
the  murder  of  his  newly-married  wife. 
The  young  man,  William  Corder  by 
name,  had  married  a  young  woman 
named  Maria  Martin  ;  they  had  gone 
away  after  the  marriage,  and  all  seemed 
to  be  well  with  them  ;  but  the  mother  of 
the  bride  dreamed  several  times  that  her 
daughter  was  murdered  and  buried  in  a 
certain  barn.  The  barn  was  examined, 
the  body  was  found,  the  murder  was 
traced  to  the  husband,  and  he  was  exe¬ 
cuted,  as  already  staled.  Now  I  do  not 
assert  any  supernatural  revelation,  or 
any  appearance  of  the  deceased  woman 
to  her  mother  ;  1  am  quite  content  to 
suppose  that  some  circumstances,  I 
know  not  what,  had  suggested  the 
thought  of  foul  play  to  the  mother,  and 
that  this  thought  presented  itself  in  a 
concrete  form  to  the  sleeping  woman  ; 
all  that  I  wish  to  lay  stress  upon  is  this, 
that  sometimes  and  somehow  there  is 
something  which  corresponds  to  vision 
in  sleep,  and  that  this  vision  does  not 
always  correspond  to  what  is  trivial  and 
transitory  ;  "  the  stuff  that  dreams  aie 
made  of  ”  is  sometimes  solid  and  real.* 

*  Almost  immediately  after  writing  the  above 
paragraph,  I  met  with  the  following  in  a  local 
newspaper : 

Discovery  through  a  Dream.— The  coro¬ 
ner  for  West  Kent  held  an  inquest  at  Lewis¬ 
ham,  on  Tuesday,  on  the  body  of  Ernest  Louis 
Armstrong,  clerk,  aged  twenty-one,  residing 
lately  with  his  brother,  a  chemist.  Some  few 
months  ago  deceased  met  with  an  accident  while 
playing  football,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  his  medi¬ 
cal  adviser,his  brain  has  since  been  affected.  He 
had  no  pecuniary  difficulties  that  the  witnesses 


Sleep  itself  is  a  mystery.  I,  at  least, 
have  never  been  able  to  find  in  any 
scientific  work,  or  to  learn  from  any 
scientific  man,  a  description  of  what 
sleep  really  is.  It  is  not  much  to  be 
wondered  at,  therefore,  if  the  action  of 
the  eye*  and  the  brain  and  the  mental 
powers  during  sleep  be  also  a  mystery. 
But  some  light  seems  to  be  thrown  upon 
the  question  if  we  apply  to  the  case 
of  dreams  the  notion  of  reversed  ac¬ 
tion  which  is  the  foundation  of  this 
essay.  Suppose  the  mind  or  the  brain 
to  be  first  acted  upon,  either  by  a 
message  through  some  other  sense,  as 
that  of  feeling  or  hearing,  or  by  some 
process  originating  in  the  mind  itself 
the  remembrance  of  some  thought  which 
has  been  dwelt  upon  in  the  waking 
hours,  the  whisper  of  an  angel — if  you 
please  to  recognize  angelic  agency — 
or  what  not ;  and  then  it  certainly  seems 
to  come  within  the  bounds  of  practical 
speculation  that  we  should  conceive  of 
vision  in  sleep  as  a  possible  thing.  Wak¬ 
ing  visions  and  dreams  have  often,  and 
very  naturally,  been  connected  with  each 
other.  If  we  get  near  to  a  scientific 
connection  of  them  the  conception 
becomes  all  the  more  real. 

knew  of.  On  Thursday  night  last  he  went  to 
the  Freemasons'  Railway  Tavern,  Ladywell, 
and  there  got  into  conversation  with  a  man 
named  Andrews,  and  a  railway  porter  named 
Norton,  to  whom  he  stated  that  he  had  had  an 
argument  as  to  which  was  the  most  vulnerable 
part  in  which  a  man  could  shoot  himself.  One 
said  in  the  forehead,  the  other  through  the  heart, 
but  deceased  said,  “  I  think  it  is  here,”  point¬ 
ing  to  his  throat.  He  also  said  he  had  had  some 
words  at  home,  and  Andrews  told  him  to  get 
in  at  the  window  by  a  ladder.  After  paying 
for  some  drink  he  bade  them  good  night,  and 
went  across  some  fields  leading  to  the  grounds 
of  his  brother’s  house,  and  was  never  after 
seen  alive.  When  he  was  missed  Andrews  had 
a  dream  that  deceased  was  in  the  summer¬ 
house  in  the  grounds,  and  wrote  a  note  to  that 
effect  to  his  employer  Mr.  H.  P.  Hopwood.  of 
Crosby  House,  High  Street,  Lewisham,  and 
on  Monday,  when  he  saw  him,  repealed  his 
impression  that  deceased  was  there.  Mr.  Hop- 
wood  did  not  believe  it,  but  said  they  would 
soon  ascertain.  They  then  went  toward  the  sum¬ 
mer-house,  and  on  reaching  it,  Mr.  Hopwood 
came  back  and  said  *'  He  is  there.”  Informa¬ 
tion  was  then  given  to  the  police  at  Lewisham 
station.  Deceased  was  found  lying  on  his  back 
in  a  pool  of  blood,  a  six-chambered  Colt  re¬ 
volver  lying  by  his  side  as  it  had  fallen  from  his 
left  hand,  and  there  was  a  pistol  bullet  wound 
under  the  chin.  One  of  the  chambers  had  been 
discharged,  and  the  other  five  were  loaded. 
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There  is  a  very  interesting  discussion  biidge  ;  and  (3)  that  just  before  arriv- 
by  Sir  William  Hamilton  (Edinburgh)*  ing  at  the  bridge,  he  awoke.” 
on  the  condition  of  the  mind  during  I  have  referred  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton’s 
sleep,  to  which  reference  may  be  ad-  lecture,  because  the  facts  and  conclu- 
vantageously  made  in  connection  with  sions  contained  in  it  seem  to  strengthen 
the  remarks  which  have  been  now  the  view  put  forward  in  this  paper  as  to 
offered.  The  concluding  sentence  is  as  the  possible  reversal  of  the  ordinary 
follows  In  the  case  of  sleep,  therefore,  process  of  mental  action.  In  general, 
so  far  is  it  from  being  proved  that  the  the  mind  sits  upon  its  throne  with  the 
mind  is  at  any  moment  unconscious,  that  senses  as  its  ministers,  and  only  ap- 
the  result  of  observation  would  incline  us  proachable  through  them,  as  the  Queen 
to  the  opposite  conclusion.”  The  result  can  only  be  approached  in  general 
of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  own  observations,  through  her  Secretaries  of  State.  Some- 
and  that  of  Mr.  Jouffroy,  whom  he  times  it  would  seem,  however,  that  the 
quotes  at  length,  is  to  suggest  that  dur-  mind  asserts  its  essential  royalty  and 
ing  sleefp  the  mind  is  awake  and  active  ;  supremacy,  and  communicates  with  the 
so  much  so,  that  when  communications  senses  instead  of  permitting  the  senses 
are  made  to  the  senses,  the  mind  de-  to  take  the  initiative.  Certainly  this 
cides  whether  notice  shall  be  taken  of  view  of  the  mind  is  a  very  interesting 
the  communications  or  not.  Thus  a  one,  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
man  comes  from  the  quiet  of  the  coun-  it;  it  helps  the  apparition  question,,  with 
try  to  a  noisy  city  ;  for  the  first  few  which  this  essay  is  more  immediately 
nights  he  cannot  sleep,  soon  he  sleeps  as  concerned,  but  it  is  interesting  and  wor- 
soundly  as  in  the  country  ;  he  is  accus-  thy  of  examination  in  itself,  without  any 
tomed  to  the  noise  ;  the  action  on  the  reference  to  apparitions, 
physical  organs  is  the  same  as  before,  I  am  tempted  to  carry  the  speculative 
but  the  mind  knows  that  the  noise  view  of  apparitions  which  is  developed 
means  nothing,  and  therefore  does  not  in  this  essay  into  a  region  in  which  any 
disturb  the  sleeping  limbs.  In  like  such  treatment  must  be  applied  with 
manner  we  have  the  phenomena  of  great  delicacy — I  mean  the  region  of 
waking  early,  contrary  to  our  estab-  angelic  visitation,  as  it  is  unfolded  in 
lished  habit,  when  an  early  rise  is  neces-  Holy  Scripture. 

sary  ;  the  mind  acts  as  night-porter,  and  In  some  schools  of  neologian  divinity 
stirs  the  body  up  when  the  proper  hour  the  existence  of  angels  is  simply  on  d 
arrives.  Experiences  such  as  these  are  priori  grounds  ignored.  I  am  not  going 
common  and  familiar  ;  but  in  the  lecture  to  debate  that  question  further  than  to 
to  which  I  refer  there  is  a  story  of  an  observe  that  the  general  analogy  which 
experience  similar  in  kind,  but  more  arisen  from  the  infinite  variety  of  life  in 
remarkable  in  its  circumstances,  which  material  form,  and  from  the  iinproba- 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  quote.  It  is  bility  that  we  are  cognizant  of  all  the 
that  of  a  postman,  who  was  in  the  habit  forms  of  possible  life,  together  with  the 
of  traversing  a  certain  route  daily,  argument  which  arises  from  the  spirit- 
"  A  considerable  portion  of  his  way  lay  ual,  invisible  character  of  God  Himself, 
across  unenclosed  meadow  land,  and  in  seems  to  me  to  make  the  d  priori  proba- 
walking  over  this  the  postman  was  gen-  bility  of  the  existence  of  spiritual  or 
erally  asleep.  But  at  the  termination  angelic  beings  much  greater  than  that 
of  this  part  of  his  road  there  was  a  nar-  of  their  non-existence.  But  however 
row  foot-bridge  over  a  stream,  and  to  this  may  be,  it  is  clearly  assumed  in 
reach  this  bridge  it  was  necessary  to  Holy  Scripture  that  such  beings  exist, 
ascend  some  broken  steps.  Now,  it  was  and  that  they  have,  under  Divine  guid- 
ascertained  as  completely  as  any  fact  of  ance,  communion  with  man  ;  nor  only 
the  kind  could  be,  (i)  that  the  postman  so,  for  they  are  represented  as  being 
was  asleep  in  passing  over  the  level  seen  and  heard  by  those  to  whom  they 
course  ;  (2)  that  he  held  on  his  way  in  are  sent. 

this  state  without  deflection  toward  the  Take  an  example.  In  Acts  x.  we 
-  - -  read  of  a  revelation  made  to  the  Roman 

*  "  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,”  vol.  i.  lecture  Centurion  Cornelius  He  saw  in  a 
xvii.  vision  evidently,”  or,  as  the  Revised 
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Version  has  it,  openly,  “  an  angel_  of 
(iod  coming  in  to  him  ” — ctdfv  iv  dpd- 
fiari  (fMvepioq  dyyeXov  tov  Qaov  eiaek- 
^ovra  npb^  avTov.  Now,  treating  this 
passage  literally  and  physically,  what 
was  it  that  Cornelius  saw  ?  No  one 
will  contend  ‘that  it  was  a  case  of  or¬ 
dinary  vision  — that  is,  of  light  imping¬ 
ing  upon  the  retina  from  a  material  sub¬ 
stance,  however  ethereal  and  refined  : 
the  phrase  dpafiart,  in  fact,  sufficient¬ 
ly  bars  this  explanation.  Neither  is  it 
hinted  that  the  vision  was  identical 
with  a  dream,  which  seems  not  consist¬ 
ent  with  the  description  (l>aveoC)g.  It 
may  be  said,  therefore,  and  I  have  no 
fault  to  find  with  the  solution,  that  a 
certain  impression  was  made  upon  the 
mind  of  Cornelius  by  Divine  mission, 
which  is  represented  in  the  phraseology 
which  our  material  nature  makes  intelli¬ 
gible  :  just  as  we  often  say  “  I  see,” 
when  we  understand  something  which  is 
explained  to  us,  and  when  nevertheless 
the  eye  does  not  come  into  play  at  all. 
Nevertheless,  I  apprehend  that  Corne¬ 
lius  had  the  full  impression  of  having 
actually  seen  and  heard  some  supernat¬ 
ural  visitor,  and  that  this  visitor  was  in 
human  form.  If  so,  will  not  the  theory 
of  reverse  action,  which  has  been  applied 
in  other  cases,  give  us  help  also  in  this  ? 
Assume  the  existence  of  higher  orders 
of  beings  than  ourselves — beipgs  having 
much  in  common  with  that  which  is 
highest  in  man,  but  not,  like  him,  ma¬ 
terial — suppose  that  it  is  the  duly,  or 
one  of  the  duties,  of  these  higher  beings 
to  minister  under  certain  conditions  to 
the  spirits  of  men  ;  and  then,  upon  the 
principles  of  this  paper,  there  is  nothing 
impossible  nor  even  inconceivable  in  the 
communication  made  by  an  angel  as¬ 
suming  the  form  of  a  visit  from  a  being 
like  ourselves  :  the  actual  communica¬ 
tion  is  supersensual,  spiritual,  immate¬ 
rial,  independent  of  ear  or  eye  or  any 
sense  ;  the  communication,  as  it  pre¬ 
sents  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  man  who 
sees  the  vision,  is  appreciable  by  ear  and 
eye,  and  comes  as  from  one  man  to  an¬ 
other. 

I  trust  that  no  one  who  reads  what  I 
have  written  will  suppose  that  I  regard 
my  speculation  as  an  absolute  solution 
of  a  mystery,  or  indeed  as  anything 
more  than  an  essay  in  the  direction  of 
solution.  But  it  seems  to  me,  that 


however  incomplete  the  speculation  may 
be,  it  may  help  us  in  the  contemplation 
of  that  marvellous  combination  of  matter 
with  something  that  is  not  matter,  which 
is  exhibited  in  human  life.  That  man 
is  material  and  spiritual,  that  he  com¬ 
bines  in  his  complicated  and  composite 
nature  the  brute  and  the  angel,  is  the 
old  belief,  and  I  trust  is  true  ;  and  it  is 
agreeable  to  such  a  belief  to  think  of  the 
material  laws,  which  govern  man  as  part 
of  the  material  universe,  sometimes 
making  way  for  the  action  of  supernat¬ 
ural  laws,  and  permitting  man  to  pose 
.for  the  time  as  a  creature  in  some  sense 
and  degree  himself  super-material.  It 
is  from  this  point  of  view,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  that  sober  tales  of  alleged  appari¬ 
tions  have  an  interest  for  thoughtful  per¬ 
sons.  The  vulgar  ghost  story  is  a  poor 
contemptible  thing,  fitted  chiefly  to 
amuse  a  Christmas  party  sitting  round  the 
Yule  log  and  enjoying  the  excitement  of  a 
little  harmless  mystery  ;  but  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  class  as  mere  vulgar  ghost 
stories  all  the  tales  which  have  been 
told  concerning  the  appearance  of  per¬ 
sons  deceased  ;  there  is  a  curious  con¬ 
sistency  in  such  tales,  and  a  mutual  sup¬ 
port  and  confirmation  arising  from  such 
consistency,  and  an  abundance-of  indi¬ 
vidual  and  independent  instances,  of  the 
same  kind  of  phenomenon,  which  make  it 
impossible  to  pooh-pooh  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  give  a 
value  to  any  attempt  made  to  render  it" 
more  thinkable. 

I  trust  that  I  shall  not  be  regarded  as 
guilty  of  the  unpardonable  logical  sin  of 
reasoning  in  a  circle,  if  I  suggest  that 
the  considerations  which  have  been 
offered  in  this  essay  tend  to  render  prob- 
a’ole  the  possibility  of  communication 
between  spiritual  beings  and  the  mind 
of  man  without  the  intervention  of  the 
senses.  I  have  assumed  this  possibility 
in  order  to  explain  a  certain  alleged 
phenomenon,  and  it  may  be  objected 
that  I  must  not  make  the  alleged  phenom¬ 
enon  an  argument*  for  the  possibility. 
But  in  truth  the  whole  subject  holds  to¬ 
gether  as  one,  and  the  different  parts 
afford  each  other  a  mutual  support  ;  and 
taking  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  whole,  I 
trust  that  the  reader  will  find  something 
in  it  to  strengthen,  if  necessary,  his  be¬ 
lief  in  the  possibility  of  such  communi¬ 
cations  between  the  spirit  of  mary  and 
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other  spiritual  existences,  as  caiinot  be 
dreamed  of  in  the  philosophy  of  the  ma- 
teiialistic  philosopher.  At  all  times 
speculations  concerning  that  which  is 
not  material  in  man’s  nature  can  scarce¬ 
ly  fail  to  have  some  kind  and  degree  of 


interest  ;  in  times  like  our  own,  when 
the  existence  of  the  immaterial  is  not 
unfrequently  denied,  such  speculations 
may  have  a  practical  value,  which  it  is 
difficult  to  overestimate. — Contemporary 
Rei'iew. 


MOZART. 

BY  H.  H.  STATHAM. 


The  position  held  by  Mozart  among 
the  great  musical  composers  is  one  of 
peculiar  interest,  whether  we  regard  his  • 
genius  and  his  productions  from  the  his¬ 
torical  or  the  critical  point  of  view. 
Historically  speaking,  he  stands  as  a 
connecting  link  between  the  old  and  the 
modern  schools  of  musical  art  ;  between 
the  school  in  which  the  working  out  of 
a  tonal  construction  in  purely  logical 
and  rounded  form  constituted  the  para¬ 
mount  aim  and  interest  of  the  com¬ 
poser,  and  that  in  which  the  effort  at 
emotional  expression  and  poetic  sugges¬ 
tiveness  predominate  more  or  less  over 
considerations  of  purity  ard  balance  of 
form.  Not,  of  course,  that  either  of 
these  sources  of  interest  can  be  absent 
from  anything  worth  calling  music. 
Balance  of  form,  not  excluding  emo¬ 
tional  expression,  is  represented  by  the 
great  composers  of  the  pre-Mozartean 
period  :  poetic  expression,  not  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  form,  is  represented  by  the  best  of 
the  modern  school.  When  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  either  element  is  pushed 
to  an  exaggeration  practically  exclusive 
of  the  other,  we  have  had  as  results,  in 
the  one  case,  such  mere  building  up  of 
contrapuntal  structure  as  may  provoke 
the  poet’s  question — 

“  Come  forth  and  be  judged,  Master  Hugues  ; 

What  do  you  mean  by  your  mountainous 
fugues  ?” 

and  in  the  other  case,  such  delirious 
whirls  of  amorphous  sound  as  Wagner 
has  given  us  not  a^few  examples  of. 
But  within  certain  limits,  the  older 
school  tends  to  the  predominance  of 
severe  outline  and  logical  form,  the 
modern  to  the  predominance  of  broad 
color-effect  and  emotional  expression. 
In  Mozart  the  two  tendencies  seem  to 
overlap.  He  was  almost  as  great  a  con¬ 
trapuntal  constructor  as  Bach  ;  perhaps 
quite -as  great,  if  artistic  greatness  lie 


in  the  production  of  clear  effect  through 
intricate  combination,  rather  than  in  the 
mere  intricacy  of  the  combination  itself. 
He  is  full  of  reminiscences  of  the  older 
style,  reminiscences  embodying  some  of 
its  finest  characteristics.  But  he  is  also 
full  of  innovations  suggestive  of  the 
feeling  of  the  coming  modern  school. 
His  melody  breathes  a  romantic  tender¬ 
ness  of  expression,  of  which  there  had 
been  no  instance  before  in  music  ;  his 
harmonic  changes  and  his  effects  of  in¬ 
strumentation  give  the  first  hints  of  the 
broad  style  and  rich  effects  which  were 
to  be  perfected  by  Beethoven,  and  in 
many  details  of  his  composition  he  an¬ 
ticipated,  though  sometimes  in  a  doubt¬ 
ful  and  tentative  manner,  the  favorite  de¬ 
vices  of  Beethoven.  But  from  the  pure¬ 
ly  critical  point  of  view,  Mozart's  genius 
presents  a  still  more  interesting  and 
suggestive  -aspect.  For  he  is  in  music 
the  typical  representative  of  that  bal¬ 
anced  and  complete  artistic  power, 
which  leaves  scarcely  any  room  for  crit¬ 
icism  in  regard  to  conception  and  exe¬ 
cution,  yet  concerning  which  there  may 
ever  and  anon  intrude  itself  that  almost 
irritating  question,  dealt  with  in  Brown¬ 
ing’s  “  Andrea  del  Sarto,”  Is  this 
rounded  perfection  and  artistic  balance 
of  parts,  this  perfect  and  harmonious 
whole  so  completely  grasped  by  the  ar¬ 
tist  ;  is  thij  the  best  fulfilment  of  what 
we  wish  from  art  ;  or  is  it  rather 
true  that  “  a  man’s  reach  should  ex¬ 
ceed  his  grasp,”  that  the  art  which  in 
its  very  striving  after  higher  and  in¬ 
tenser  expression  bursts  the  swathe- 
ments  of  symmetrical  form,  and  loses -in 
the  process  its  roundness  and  complete¬ 
ness,  is  thereby  intellectually  the  loftier 
through  that  very  incompleteness  ? 
About  no  question  concerning  artistic 
form  and  expression  have  there  been 
more  oscillations  of  criticism  than  this. 
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the  answer  to  which  depends  after  all  so 
much  on  the  mental  constitution  of 
different  men  and  different  generations, 
even  on  the  changes  of  mood  in  the 
same  mind.  Consequently,  in  these 
days  of  the  making  of  criticisms,  no 
great  composer  has  aroused  such  varied 
shades  of  opinion,  short  of  absolute  an* 
tagonism  as  Mozart.  A  high  place  in 
the  art  none  would  be  prejudiced  enough 
to  deny  him,  but  in  this  concession 
alone  are  all  agreed.  It  was  for  a  long 
time  a  creed  of  amateurs  that  Mozart 
was  the  greatest  of  musical  composers  ; 
a  creed  accepted  rather  by  faith  than 
understanding.  It  is  asserted  by  some 
musical  prophets  that  he  was  only  a  man 
supremely  clever,  playing  on  the  surface 
of  his  art,  and  missing  its  spiritual 
meaning.  The  question  is  of  wider  in¬ 
terest  than  immediately  appears,  for  it 
concerns,  not  only  what  we  think  about 
Mozart,  but  (by  implication)  what  we 
think  about  music. 

Regarding  Mozart  as  occupying  this 
peculiarly  centralized  position  in  the  his¬ 
tory  and  development  of  music,  the  re¬ 
cent  appearance  in  an  English  dress  of 
the  best  and  fullest  treatise  on  his  life 
and  works  which  has  been  written  * 
came  very  opportunely,  as  a  means  of 
popularizing  the  subject,  at  a  time  when 
so  much  talk  is  being  made  by  musical 
amateurs  and  critics  among  us  in  regard 
to  the  true  scope  of  the  art,  and  the  re¬ 
lation  of  its  past  achievements  to  its 
])ossible  prospects.  I  speak  of  the  book 
advisedly  as  a  treatise  on  the  life  of 
Mozart,  for  it  is  far  more  than  a  mere 
biography.  Besides  giving  very  full 
particulars  as  to  the  facts  of  the  com¬ 
poser’s  life,  character,  and  circum¬ 
stances,  it  includes  also  a  very  full  and 
thoughtful  criticism  on  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  Mozart’s  musical  style  in  various 
forms  of  composition  and  at  various 
periods  of  his  career,  accompanied  by 
many  brilliant  and  effective  side-lights 
thrown  upon  the  characteristics  of  other 
musicians,  his  contemporaries,  upon  the 
state  of  composition  and  execution  at 
that  period,  and  the  social  and  intellect¬ 
ual  habitudes  of  the  society  amid  which 
Mozart  moved,  and  for  which  in  the 
first  instance  his  music  was  made.  In 

*  "  The  Life  of  Mozart.”  3y  Otto  Jahn. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Pauline  D. 
Townsend,  with  a  Preface  by  Sir  George  Grove. 


regard  to  this  social  side  of  the  history 
there  is  of  course  nothing  to  be  gleaned 
from  Jahn  which  may  rot  be  more  fully 
obtained  from  other  sources  ;  the  merit 
of  the  author  consists  in  his  having  real¬ 
ized  the  interest  and  significance  of  the 
relation  between  social  and  artistic  his¬ 
tory,  and  in  the  clear  and  lucid  manner 
in  which  he  has  arranged  and  co-ordi¬ 
nated  his  materials  into  a  coherent  liter¬ 
ary  whole  ;  a  characteristic  unhappily 
rare  enough  in  musical  biography,  the 
satisfactory  execution  of  which  demands 
the  union  in  the  same  person  of  ade¬ 
quate  musical  knowledge  with  a  well- 
developed  sense  of  literary  form  ;  quali¬ 
ties  which,  for  some  reason,  are  very 
rarely  found  in  combination  ;  whence  it 
results  that  musical  biographies,  as  a 
class,  are  the  worst  written  of  all  biog¬ 
raphies.  One  need  only  recall  Schcel- 
cher’s  so-called  “Life  of  Handel”; 
Nohl’s  “  Mozart,”  rendered  even  more 
absurd  in  its  English  than  its  German 
form  by  the  translator’s  blunders  over 
musical  phraseology  ;  and  Schindler’s 
“  Life  of  Beethoven,”  translated  by 
Moscheles,  in  which  the  original  author 
and  the  translator  furnished  joint  proof 
that  two  perfectly  competent  musicians 
may  so  treat  the  study  of  the  life  and 
works  of  Beethoven  as  to  render  it 
entirely  dull  and  uninteresting ;  an 
achievement  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  deemed  impossible.  In  literary  in¬ 
terest  and  power,  Jahn’s  work  stands 
alone  in  the  ranks  of  musical  biography, 
as  the  production  of  one  who  is  not  only 
a  competent  musical  critic,  but  possesses 
that  general  culture  which  enables  him 
to  lake  a  broad  view  of  his  subject,  to 
marshal  his  materials  effectively,  and  to 
avoid  that  over-acted  enthusiasm  about 
his  hero  which  is  one  of  the  besetting 
vulgarities  of  average  musical  literature. 
The  laborious  and  too  often  thankless 
work  of  translation  has  been  very  ably 
accomplished  by  Miss  Townsend,  who 
reproduces  the  original  in  a  clear,  idio¬ 
matic,  English  style,  forming  a  welcome 
contrast  to  that  kind  of  skeleton-dance 
in  which  English  words  play  clapper- 
clapper  on  a  framework  of  German 
idioms,  which  renders  the  reading  of 
many  translations  of  this  class  of  books 
such  a  constant  source  of  irritation  to 
the  literary  sense. 

In  the  interesting  introductory  chap- 
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ter  by  the  author,  which  should  not  be 
omitted  by  readers  who  wish  to  form  a 
just  idea  of  the  spirit  and  interest  of  the 
book  and  the  earnestness  with  which 
Jahn  bent  his  mind  to  his  chosen  task, 
he  defines  that  task  to  be  “  the  thorough 
investigation  of  the  sources  available  for 
an  exhaustive  account  of  Mozart's  life, 
with  special  reference  to  all  that  was  cal¬ 
culated  to  affect  his  moral  and  mental 
development  in  the  general  conditions 
of  his  time,  and  in  the  local  and  per¬ 
sonal  circumstances  that  influenced  him  ; 
and  in  particular,  a  history  of  his  de¬ 
velopment  as  an  artist.”  No  side  of 
this  task,  as  he  observes,  could  be 
treated  independently,  both  the  re¬ 
searches  and  the  remarks  resulting  from 
them  touching  now  one  ^d  now  the 
other  ;  and  this  latter  sentence  is  the 
key  to  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
book,  in  which  chapters  dealing  chiefly 
with  history  and  social  facts,  are  alter¬ 
nated  with  chapters  devoted  to  the  criti¬ 
cal  examination  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  composer’s  principal  works  at  the 
prominent  epochs  of  his  musical  career. 
The  mere  collection  of  the  materials 
for  so  complicated  a  biographical  struct¬ 
ure  must  have  been  no  light  task  ;  of 
his  assiduity  in  this  respect  the  author 
considers  he  is  permitted  to  boast,  and 
can  even  summon  as  a  witness  old 
Theresa  of  the  Ox  at  Salzburg,  who 
forgot  his  name,  but  remembered  him 
as  ”  the  Professor  who  sat  in  his  room 
for  more  than  three  weeks  writing  from 
morning  till  night,”  when  copying  a 
portion  of  the  Mozart  correspondence. 
Yet  in  this  case  the  copyist  found  his 
work  anything  but  irksome  ;  he  could 
fancy  himself,  he  says,  in  intercourse 
with  the  man  himself  as  he  lived  his  life 
again  letter  by  letter  ;  could  realize  the 
emotions  of  joy  and  sorrow  which  had 
prompted  his  words,  and  even  the  vari¬ 
ations  in  the  handwriting  grew  to  have 
their  own  significance.  ”  It  is  my  most 
earnest  wish,”  he  adds,  ”  that  some 
breath  of  this  feeling  may  have  passed 
into  my  own  performance,  but  it  would 
scarcely  be  possible  to  reproduce  the  in¬ 
spiration  which  contact  with  the  letters 
awoke  in  myself.” 

It  is  not  without  a  special  reason  that 
I  quote  this  last  remark  in  an  article, 
the  main  object  of  which  is  rather  to 
estimate  generally  Mozart’s  character  as 
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man  and  musician,  than  to  criticise  in 
detail  Jahn's  biography.  This  letter 
must  be  read  for  a  due  appreciation  of 
its  full  and  varied  information  and  sug¬ 
gestiveness,  which  could  not  be  ade¬ 
quately  summarized  within  my  limits. 
But  this  vivid  interest  excited  by  the  let¬ 
ters  and  memorials  of  Mozart,  to  which 
Jahn  alludes,  is  characteristic  of  the 
kind  of  spell  exercised  over  us  by  the 
records  of  a  nature  not  great  or  serious 
in  the  highest  sense,  but  so  human,  so 
kindly,  so  full  of  genial  enjoyment  of 
life— 

“An  abridgment  of  all  that  is  pleasant  in 
man 

a  character  typified  not  more  in  his  let¬ 
ters  than  in  the  portraits  which  have 
preserved  for  us  his  vivacious  counte¬ 
nance,  in  which  good-humor  is  blent  with 
a  lurking  satirical  power.  And  the 
same  characteristics  strike  us  in  the 
musical  life  of  which  he  was  the  centre. 
No  too  importunate  demands  for  the 
reasons  and  the  philosophy  of  the  art 
disturbed  its  enjoyment.  Sterndale 
Bennett's  remark,  after  listening  to 
something  of  Moziirt’s  :  ”  Ah  !  music 
was  young  then  !”  comes  across  one’s 
mind  again  and  again  in  turning  over 
these  records  of  a  time  when  there  was 
no  critical  “  Warum  ?”  lying  in  wait  for 
the  composer  ;  when  counterpoint  was 
still  a  pure  joy  to  the  craftsman  ;  when 
symphonies  might  be  written  in  two  or 
three  days,  or  an  overture  or  sonata 
turned  out  the  evening  before  an  an¬ 
nounced  performance,  with  no  idea  of 
an  object  beyond  the  frank  delight  m 
beauty  of  melody  and  finish  of  form  and 
execution  ;  with  no  demand  from  the 
audience  for  a  meaning  to  the  work,  and 
(thank  heaven  !)  no  one  to  flourish  the 
showman’s  pointer  through  the  pages  of 
a  programme  raisonnd.  "  Fresh  woods 
and  pastures  new  ”  spread  then  before 
the  minstrel.  Music,  which  had  been 
hitherto  principally  concerned  with  real¬ 
izing  clear  logical  form  and  scientific 
tonal  construction,  and  insisting  upon 
thoroughly  sound  and  adequate  execu¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  vocalists,  was  now 
to  find  in  the  development  of  instru¬ 
mental  music  a  new  direction  for  study, 
a  new  source  of  effect.  Tonal  coloring 
was  to  overlay  and  diversify  tonal  form  ; 
the  timid  and  tentative  instrumental  ex¬ 
ecution  of  the  time  was  to  be  stimulated 
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and  directed,  a  more  tender  and  volup¬ 
tuous  expression  was  to  be  breathed  into 
melody,  the  branch  of  musical  utterance 
which  is  most  directly  influenced  by 
varieties  of  emotional  temperament, 
whether  of  race  or  of  generation.  Hay¬ 
dn  may  catch  sight  of  the  promised 
land,  though  too  late  to  profit  much  by 
the  discovery  :  “  I  have  but  just  learned 
how  to  use  the  wind  instruments,  and 
now  I  must  die.”  Dr.  Burney,  learned 
musician  and  shrewd,  though  courteous, 
English  gentleman,  takes  to  perambulat¬ 
ing  Germany  with  a  note-book,  when 
Mozart  was  sixteen  years  old,  his  child¬ 
hood  of  exhibition  over,  and  he,  no 
longer  a  prodigy,  somewhat  under  the 
'shadow  of  Salzburg  provincialism. 
Burney  is  quite  at  home  about  singing  ; 
his  house  in  London  had  been  the  resort 
of  all  the  great  Italian  singers  of  the 
day,  and  he  can  criticise  ex  cathedrd  the 
French  singers,  to  whom  he  devotes  a 
variation  of  a  couplet  of  Dryden's — 

"  Sound  passed  through  them  no  longer  is  the 
same, 

As  food  digested  takes  a  different  name." 

But  his  notes  on  instrumental  music  re¬ 
veal  to  us  the  nakedness  of  that  part  of 
the  land,  and  the  first  feeling  about  for 
the  sources  of  instrumental  expression. 
He  remarks  on  the  comparatively  ex¬ 
pressive  playing  of  a  child  who,  con¬ 
trary  to  custom,  had  learned  on  the 
clavichord  only,  not  on  the  hard  and 
mechanical  harpsichord — the  first  hint 
of  the  revolution  the  pianoforte  was  to 
work.  He  mentions  with  interest  the 
effectiveness,  in  one  place,  of  a  passage 
in  which  the  band  played  the  first  chord 
ot  each  phrase  louder  than  the  rest 
(what  would  now  be  called  a  sforzando), 
and  in  speaking  of  the  Mannheim  orches¬ 
tra  he  mentions  their  introduction  of  the 
crescendo  and  diminuendo,  and  here  too 
“  the  piano  (which  was  before  chiefly 
used  as  an  echo,  with  which  it  was  gen¬ 
erally  synonymous),  as  well  as  the  forte, 
were  found  to  be  musical  colors,  which 
had  their  shades  as  well  as  red  and  blue 
in  painting.”  What  a  light  this  throws 
on  the  gulf  between  the  ancient  and 
modem  modes  of  musical  expression  ; 
what  field  was  left  for  the  development  of 
instrumental  effect,  when  these  tentative 
attempts  at  contrast  of  tone  could  so 
attract  a  musician  of  Burney’s  compara- 
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tive  experience  as  to  seem  worthy  of 
special  comment  and  record  ' 

If,  however,  the  rising  composer  of 
that  day  had  an  inspiriting  and  tempting 
task  before  him,  the  social  relations  of 
his  profession  were  by  no  means  favor¬ 
able  to  the  development  of  large  views 
of  his  art,  or  the  production  of  original 
and  progressive  music.  Musicians  were 
still  in  the  leading-strings  of  the  patron. 
The  man  who  had  shown  a  genius  for 
composition  endeavored  to  obtain  a 
place  as  kafell  meister,  originally  of 
course  a  function  concerned  literally 
with  the  conduct  of  the  chapel  music, 
but  which  gradually  came  to  be  synon¬ 
ymous  with  that  of  court  musician 
generally,  and  included  the  provision 
and  supervision  of  court  concerts  as 
well  as  church  services.  Thfe  composer 
might  thus  be  free  from  anxiety  about 
ways  and  means,  but  he  wa^  a  paid  ser¬ 
vant  of  the  court,  ranking  often  with 
the  valets,  expected  to  write  to  the  taste 
of  his  patron,  which  might  or  might  not 
be  a  cultivated  one,  and  unable  to  ac¬ 
cept  other  engagements  without  special 
permission.  Even  under  so  enlighten¬ 
ed  an  employer  as  Prince  Esterhazy,  it 
is  obvious  that  Haydn,  however  his  musi-’ 
cal  genius  may  have  been  appreciated, 
ranked  in  the  household  only  with  the 
superior  order  of  servants.  The  court 
to  which  Mozart  was  attached  during 
his  youth,  and  of  which  his  father,  Leo¬ 
pold  Mozart,  had  been  for  his  lifetime  a 
submissive,  though  grumbling,  servitor, 
showed  the  institution  of  Court  musician 
in  its  worst  aspect,  more  especially  after 
the  accession  of  Archbishoj>  Hierony¬ 
mus,  who  was  a  typical  specimen  of  the 
churl,  “by  blood  a  king,  at  heart  a 
clown,”  and  whose  coltish  nature  seems 
to  have  been  liable  to  break  through  the 
gilded  pale  without  any  restriction  as  to 
“seasons.”  Nor  did  Salzburg  other¬ 
wise  offer  any  relief  to  the  picture. 
.About  the  records  of  Mozart’s  youthful 
tour  of  prodigy-playing  there  hangs  an 
aroma  which  is  of  the  court,  courtly  ; 
music  appears  as  worshipped  amid  a 
bustle  of  fans  and  satin  dresses  and 
high-heeled  shoes,  a  ritual  of  jewelled 
snuff-boxes  and  diamond  rings  ;  a  wor¬ 
ship  shallow  enough  possibly,  but  gay 
and  elegant  in  its  mode  of  display,  the 
hints  and  memories  of  which  arouse  the 
same  kind  of  mingled,  half-melancholy 
36 
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association  with  which  we  may  contem¬ 
plate  some  old,  faded,  brocaded  wed¬ 
ding  dress,  once  the  central  symbol  of 
the  gayety  of  a  happy  morning — 

“  In  days  that  never  come  again.” 

But  no  such  gauds  decorated  the  life 
of  the  boorish  Salzburg  of  Mozart’s  old¬ 
er  days.  The  people  themselves  had  a 
saying,  “  He  who  comes  to  Salzburg  be¬ 
comes  in  the  first  year  stupid,  in  the 
second  idiotic,  and  in  the  third  a  true 
Salzburger.”  Mozart’s  contempt  for 
the  place  and  people  seems  to  have  been 
early  and  lasting ;  sarcastic  references 
to  them  abound  even  in  his  early  boyish 
letters,  and  deepen  into  a  more  serious 
tone  in  the  later  ones  ;  nor  was  his  father 
less  acid  on  this  point.  The  Mozarts 
were  evidently  in  the  position  of  a  clever 
family  living  among  stupid  people,  and, 
as  often  happens  in  such  cases,  kept  a 
good  deal  to  themselves  and  criticised 
their  neighbors  pretty  sharply  ;  quite  a 
sufficient  reason  for  their  apparent  un¬ 
popularity  in  the  town,  perhaps  also  for 
the  development  of  that  turn  for  satiri¬ 
cal  comment  which  characterized  Mozart 
through  life,  though  it  seldom  took  a 
really  unkind  form  with  him.  Both 
phases  of  Mozart’s  early  life,  however — 
his  exhibition  through  Europe  and  his 
temporary  obscuration  at  Salzburg — are 
of  interest  in  reference  to  his  character, 
chiefly  because  they  had  so  little  effect 
upon  it.  Neither  does  the  childhood  of 
premature  exhibition,  and  of  petting  and 
coaxing  by  princesses,  seem  to  have  in¬ 
jured  in  the  least  his  natural  simplicity 
and  modesty  of  character,  nor  his  want 
of  recognition  in  the  Salzburg  Court  to 
have  in  the  least  impaired, his  independ¬ 
ence  and  confidence  in  his  own  powers  ; 
nor  did  he  ever  learn  the  lesson  of  time¬ 
serving  and  cringing  to  patrons  inculcat¬ 
ed  by  his  father,  who  has  been  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  much  ill-bestowed  admiration  by 
Mozart  biographers.  Leopold  Mozart, 
valet  and  musician  in  the  court  of  the 
Archbishop  .in  Salzburg,  was  a  highly 
respectable,  prudent,  and  pious  musical 
lackey.  He  seems  to  have  had  an  in¬ 
stinct  for  bettering  himself,  and  finding 
himself  blessed  with  a  child  of  excep¬ 
tionally  precocious  genius,  he  did  his 
best  to  ruin  the  boy  as  man  and  artist 
by  making  a  show  of  him  at  courts,  al¬ 
lowing  him  to  please  titled  idiots  by 


showing  how  he  could  play  just  as  well 
with  the  keyboard  covered  with  a  cloth, 
etc.,  and  advertising  his  feats  in  a  style 
anticipatory  of  Farini,  not  forgetting  to 
ascribe  all  to  ‘‘the  glory  of  God,”  who 
had  thus  performed  a  miracle  at  Salz¬ 
burg  which,  as  he  endeavored  to  per¬ 
suade  the  Archbishop  in  one  letter, 
would,  if  properly  worked,  tend  to  the 
suppression  of  Grimm,  Voltaire,  and 
other  profane  persons  who  denied  the 
possibility  of  miracles.  When  young 
Mozart  was  grossly  insulted  by  another 
lackey  who  happened  to  have  a  title 
(Count  Arco).  it  was  his  father  who  per¬ 
suaded  him  to  submit  to  the  insult  rather 
than  resent  it  with  the  spirit  of  a  gentle¬ 
man,  as  the  son  seemed  dangerously  dis¬ 
posed  to  do  ;  when  Mozart  became  en¬ 
gaged  to  a  girl  he  loved,  but  who  was 
poor,  it  was  his  father  who  urged  him  to 
jilt  her,  and  snubbed  her  after  her  mar¬ 
riage.  In  short,  Leopold  was  a  model 
man,  and  naturally  excited  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  some  of  the  doubtless  equally  re¬ 
spectable  men  who  have  biographized 
Mozart.  Jahn  contents  himself  with 
pulling  the  strings  and  exhibiting  the 
motions  of  the  model,  with  little  com¬ 
ment  ;  he  at  all  events  does  not  attribute 
Mozart’s  greatness  to  the  fostering  care 
and  educational  efforts  of  the  father. 
On  the  contrary,  whether  intentionally 
or  not,  he  renders  it  more  than  ever  ap¬ 
parent  that  Mozart’s  early  exhibition  as 
a  prodigy  had  no  connection  with  or  in¬ 
fluence  on  his  subsequent  career.  The 
one  thing  Mozart  does  seem  either  to 
have  learned  or  inherited  from  his  fa¬ 
ther  was,  the  artist’s  feeling  for  finish  of 
execution.  Leopold  Mozart,  though  no 
composer,  was  a  thoroughly  sound  and 
accomplished  craftsman  in  his  art ;  he 
could  tolerate  no  slovenly  execution,  and 
no  doubt  instructed  his  son  and  daugh¬ 
ter  thoroughly  in  the  mechanism  of  the 
art;  and  the  importance  which  Mozart  at¬ 
tached  to  sound  and  finished  execution 
throughout  his  life,  as  well  as  his  impa¬ 
tience  of  clumsy  and  defective  manipu¬ 
lation,  is  constantly  apparent  in  his  cor¬ 
respondence  and  talk  ;  in  his  satirical 
descriptionsof  thedefects  of  various  play¬ 
ers;  his  delight  in  a  brilliant  bit  of  vocal 
bravura  successfully  executed  ;  his  ob¬ 
jection  to  dementi’s  show  passages  in 
thirds  and  sixths,  as  at  variance  with 
true  delicacy  of  touch  and  phrasing  on 
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the  pianoforte  ;  his  reply  to  a  clarionet 
player  who  complained  of  the  difficulty 
of  a  passage  written  for  him,  “  The  notes 
are  in  your  instrument,  are  they  not  ? 
Well  then,  it  is  your  business  to  bring 
them  out.”  These  and  other  traits, 
besides  what  is  recorded  of  the  beautiful 
finish  of  his  own  playing,  are  deserving 
of  note,  not  only  as  characteristic  of 
Mozart’s  view  of  the  art,  but  also  as  af¬ 
fording  a  curious  and  not  uninstructive 
contrast  to  the  comparative  carelessness 
about  executive  finish,  provided  there  be 
feeling  and  comprehension  of  the  music, 
which  has  pervaded  recent  criticism 
But  while  we  have  abundant  evidence 
of  Mozart’s  views  as  to  musical  execu¬ 
tion,  that  intermediate  art  whereby  the 
conception  of  the  composer  is  brought 
within  range  of  the  sensuous  perception 
of  the  hearer,  the  far  more  interesting 
question  as  to  his  views  about  the  art  of 
music  in  itself,  the  ideal  which  should 
form  the  basis  of  it,  and  the  method  of 
composition,  receives  no  illustrations 
from  his  writings  or  recorded  remarks, 
save  m  some  vague  hints,  few  and  far 
between.  One  single  remark  recorded 
of  Haydn,  if  it  be  true  (I  cannot  recall 
the  authority  for  it),  that  in  composing 
his  quartets  he  was  accustomed  to 
diversify  their  design  by  imagining  to 
himself  the  various  incidents  of  an  ex¬ 
cursion  or  some  such  proceed'ng  in  real 
life,  gives  more  insight  into  the  process 
of  intellectual  formation  of  a  composi¬ 
tion  than  Mozart  ever  vouchsafed.  Such 
a  remark  indicates  intelligibly  enough 
the  manner  in  which  variety  and  con¬ 
trast  of  real  incident  may  find  its  re¬ 
flection,  in  the  mind  of  the  composer, 
in  variety  and  contrast  of  tonal  incident ; 
a  phenomenon  of  which  there  are  several 
acknowledged  instances,  and  probably 
many  more  unacknowledged, in  the  works 
of  Beethoven,  whose  frequent  use,  be¬ 
sides,  of  what  is  now  called  ”  poetic 
basis,”  in  a  larger  and  more  important 
sense,  is  incontestable.  But  in  regard 
to  Mozart’s  music,  considered  apart 
from  words,  we  are  not  furnished. with 
even  any  such  general  hint  as  would  be 
implied  in  Haydn’s  remark  above  refer¬ 
red  to.  In  one  allegro  for  the  piano¬ 
forte,  in  sonata  form,  there  is  an  episode 
in  the  middle  portion  quite  unconnected 
with  the  general  design  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  in  which  (in  the  original  manu¬ 


script)  two  opposing  phrases  are  labelled 
with  the  names  of  the  two  daughters  of 
the  house  in  which  he  was  writing. 
Probably  the  girls  disturbed  him  while 
composing,  and  he  symbolized  the  inci¬ 
dent  in  the  music  ;  but  this  is  a  unique 
instance,  and  merely  renders  the  com¬ 
position,  as  one  of  his,  an  exceptional 
curiosity.  It  is  vexatious  to  have  to 
note  that  the  very  characteristic  letter 
from  Mozart  to  a  nameless  “Count,” 
who  had  asked  for  a  description  of  his 
system  of  composing,  which  was  given 
in  Holmes’s  “  Life  of  Mozart,”  is  pro¬ 
nounced  by  Jahn  to  be  “  unquestionably 
apocryphal  as  it  stands,”  though  some 
portions  of  it  are  so  like  what  one  could 
imagine  Mozart  writing  that  one  can 
hardly  believe  there  is  not  something  of 
him  in  it.  The  statements  in  it  about 
his  composition  merely  amount  to  saying 
that  melodies  came  to  him  he  knew  not 
whence,  and  that  he  soon  perceived  in 
his  mind  which  of  them  would  work 
together  into  a  composition,  and  could 
mentally  hear  the  combined  effects  ;  but 
that  he  could  give  no  more  reason  why 
his  compositions  took  the  particular 
form  which  characterized  them  than 
why  his  features  had  the  special  expres¬ 
sion  which  made  them  Mozart’s  and  no 
other  man’s.  If  Mozart  did  not  write 
this  part  of  the  letter,  it  is  a  very  happy 
hit  ;  it  is  precisely  in  accordance  with 
the  reticence  of  his  whole  artistic  life. 
Nowhere  in  his  correspondence  about 
his  own  compositions,  and  his  playing, 
and  the  effects  produced,  is  there  a  hint 
about  the  raison  iT etre  of  any  composition 
or  of  the  form  which  it  assumed.  True, 
as  Jahn  observes,  abstract  reflections  on 
art  and  its  relation  to  individual  artists 
were  not  at  that  time  the  fashion  ;  yet 
il  is  strange  to  find  such  a  total  ignoring 
of  any  theory  of  his  art,  not  only  in 
ordinary  family  correspondence  about 
his  musical  doings,  but  even  on  such  an 
occasion  as  his  sending  to  Haydn  the 
six  quartets  dedicated  to  the  latter, 
which  he  describes  as  having  arisen  out 
of  his  study  of  Haydn’s  quartets,  and 
which  were  a  great  advance  in  that  most 
beautiful  and  abstract  form  of  instru¬ 
mental  music  ;  but  not  a  word  from 
Mozart  as  to  his  aims,  his  treatment  of 
the  instruments,  or  even  as  to  the  special 
character  of  any  of  the  compositions. 
What,  then,  was  Mozart's  object  in  in- 
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strumental  composition  ?  We  get  a  hint 
of  one  side  of  it  from  some  of  the  stories 
which  are  related  about  his  tours  deforce 
of  musical  memory  and  power  of  com¬ 
bination.  To  a  musician  to  whom  it  was 
an  easy  matter  to  play  his  own  part  in 
a  new  concerted  composition  without 
having  ever  written  it  down  (a  feat  per¬ 
formed  more  than  once  with  perfect 
nafvet^  and  absence  of  pretence),  or 
while  he  was  writing  out  a  fugue  pre¬ 
viously  conceived,  to  compose  simulta¬ 
neously  in  his  mind  a  prelude  in  perfectly 
different  form — to  one  who  handled  his 
art  thus  it  is  evident  that  musical  form^ 
for  its  own  sake,  must  have  been  a 
paramount  interest ;  composition  was  a 
form  of  design,  in  which  successions  and 
proportions  of  sounds  took  the  place  of 
successions  and  proportions  of  lines  and 
spaces.  Not  less  was  he  engrossed  by 
the  pure  joy  of  constructive  power.  The 
combination  of  sounds  as  music  is  more 
or  less  conditioned  by  physical  laws  ; 
how  far  the  conditions  are  rigorous  is 
matter  for  an  essay  in  itself  ;  there  was 
tacit  conviction  on  the  subject  in  the 
time  of  Mozart,  who  as  to  detail  bowed 
indeed  nominally  to  no  dicta  of  musical 
theorists,  but  did  not  “deny  their 
major  ;  ’’  sunt  certi  denique  fines.  How 
to  move  with  ease  and  a  sense  of  con¬ 
trolling  power,  then,  within  these  limits  ? 
To  handle  the  most  complicated  combi¬ 
nations  of  melodies  (melody  being  in 
itself  an  organized  succession  of  sounds 
in  mutual  relation  of  tone  and  rhythm), 
as  if  the  weaving  of  such  a  tonal  struct¬ 
ure  were  the  most  natural  effort  of  the 
will  ?  There  was  some  pleasure  in  that, 
for  the  sense  of  power  means  pleasure. 

“On  one  occasion,  at  the  house  of  Madame 
Vidas,  he  was  asked  to  improvise  something. 
Readily,  as  his  custom  was,  he  complied,  and 
seated  himself  at  the  piano,  having  just  been 
provided  with  two  themes  by  the  musicians 
who  were  present.  Madame  Vidas  stood  near 
hit  chair  to  watch  him  playing.  Mozart,  who 
loved  a  joke  with  her,  looked  up  and  said, 
*  Come,  have  not  you  a  theme  on  your  mind 
for  me  too  t  She  sang  him  one,  and  he  be* 
gan  a  most  charming  fantasia,  now  on  the  one 
subject,  now  on  the  other,  ending  by  bringing 
them  ail  three  together,  to  the  intense  delight 
and  amazement  of  all  who  were  present." 

When  we  compare  with  this  account 
what  is  said  on  other  testimony  as  to 
the  “inexhaustible  wit"  of  Mozart’s 
extempore  playing,  we  can  imagine  what 


an  exciting  kind  of  performance  this 
was  ;  but  we  are  as  far  as  ever  from 
learning  the  secret  of  the  exquisite  charm 
of  expression,  the  emotional  power  in 
many  of  his  compositions.  It  was  his 
favorite  occupation  to  sit  at  the  piano 
extemporizing  fantasias,  either  alone 
or  with  one  or  two  chosen  hearers  ;  and 
if  the  well-known'  (now  unfo’-tunately 
rather  hackneyed)  fantasia  in  C  Minor 
be,  as  it  probably  is,  a  type  of  the  kind 
of  thing  he  produced  on  these  occasions, 
we  can  imagine  what  passionate  out¬ 
pourings  of  emotional  expression  some 
of  these  extempore  effusions  may  have 
been.  But  of  the  feelings  which  should 
be  the  fountain  of  such  musical  expres¬ 
sions  we  hardly  find  a  trace  in  Mozart's 
outward  life  and  character.  The  gayety 
and  wit  were  in  his  life  ;  the  sadness, 
and  longing,  and  tenderness  came  out 
only  in  his  music.  Almost  the  one  trait 
in  Jahn’s  pages  which  hints  at  a  deep 
emotional  element  in  his  character  is  the 
interesting  story  of  his  extemporizing, 
when  quite  a  child,  a  song  on  the  word 
perfido,  “  which  excited  him  so  much 
that  he  struck  the  clavier  like  one  pos¬ 
sessed,  and  several  times  sprung  up  from 
his  seat.’’  There  is  nothing  in  the  calm, 
equable  development  of  his  mature 
genius  corresponding  at  all  to  this  trait. 
His  emotions,  as  expressed  in  music, 
were  always  under  the  shaping  and  con¬ 
trolling  influence  of  artistic  power. 
Haydn,  indeed,  ha^  testified  that  “he 
could  never  forget  Mozart’s  playing — it 
came  from  the  heart ;  ’’  and  his  hearers 
noticed  that  when  seated  at  the  clavier 
he  became  another  man,  his  expression 
serious  and  abstracted,  his  whole  manner 
altered.  But  we  have  nothing  in  his 
own  life  and  in  his  expressed  feelings  to 
account  for  the  deeper  qualities  of  ex¬ 
pression  in  his  music  ;  for  the  pathos  of 
the  G  Minor  Symphony,  the  exquisite 
sentiment  of  the  adagio  of  the  E  Flat 
Symphony.  Whatever  was  the  ground¬ 
work  of  the  emotion  thus  expressed,  it 
came  out  in  his  art  alone. 

In  his  operas,  in  which  the  poetic 
basis  of  the  music  is  furnished  by  the 
words  and  situations,  there  is,  of  course, 
less  difficulty  in  estimating  Mozart’s 
feeling  and  interest  as  expressed  in  the 
music.  Their  main  characteristic,  be¬ 
sides  the  pure  emotional  beauty  of  mel¬ 
ody,  of  which  they  are  full,  lies  in  the 
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presence  of  very  marked  and  delicate 
character-painting,  which  is  nevertheless 
subordinated  for  the  most  part  to  the 
demands  of  a  perfectly  consistent  and 
coherent  musical  form.  No  one  can 
doubt,  in  reading  so  full  a  biography  as 
the  one  before  us,  that  the  dramatic 
interest  was  exceedingly  strong  in  Mo¬ 
zart  from  an  early  age.  His  quick  sense 
of  humor,  his  appreciation  of  special 
foibles  of  character  in  individuals,  and 
his  power  of  lively  satire  thereupon, 
come  out  in  his  correspondence  con¬ 
tinually,  and  we  have  glimpses  of  his 
figure  as  an  accomplished  actor  in  the 
personation  of  characters  in  drawing¬ 
room  comedy.  But  the  realization  of 
this  power  in  his  principal  operas  goes 
far  beyond  all  which  the  suggestions 
of  it  in  his  every-day  life  would  have 
led  us  to  expect.  For  the  plot  and 
situations  he  was  mainly  indebted  to 
the  “  poet,”  but  for  everything  beyond 
them  we  are  indebted  entirely  to  Mo¬ 
zart.  The  skeleton  characters  of  the 
conventional  librettist  are  clothed,  by 
Mozart’s  musical  treatment  of  them, 
with  the  full  outline  and  endowed  with 
the  warm  pulsations  of  living  and 
breathing  human  beings,  men  and  women 
of  like  passions  with  ourselves  ;  nor  does 
any  mood  seem  to  be  beyond  the  range 
of  the  composer’s  appreciation.  He  can 
give  expression  to  the  love  or  the  grief 
of  the  high-born-  lady,  the  coquetry  of 
the  waiting-maid,  the  artlessness  of  the 
country  girl.  The  polished  sensuality 
of  the  libertine  gentleman,  the  humors 
of  his  good-for-nothing  valet,  the  ill- 
temper  of  a  sulky  old  court  official,  each 
receive  from  Mozart  their  appropriate 
and  entirely  individual  musical  expres¬ 
sion.  In  this  respect  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  there  is  what  may  be  called 
a  certain  Shakespearian  power  in  Mo¬ 
zart.  It  is,  in  effect,  as  if  he  said  to 
us,  “  This  is  how  these  characters  would 
express  themselves  if  music  were  their 
natural  language;”  and  the  more  we 
hear  and  compare  their  various  utter¬ 
ances,  the  more  we  must  feel  convinced 
of  the  composer’s  clear  and  vivid  per¬ 
ception  of  the  varieties  of  human  char¬ 
acter.  This  is  exhibited  notably  in  his 
musical  coloring  of  the  almost  epicene 
character  of  Cherubino,  the  amorous 
boy-page  with  the  timidity  and  bashful¬ 
ness  of  a  woman.  In  a  character  of 


such  marked  and  unusual  type,  he  was, 
of  course,  rather  more  indebted  to  the 
poet’s  original  conception  than  in  the 
case  of  the  more  ordinary  types,  but 
even  thus  the  music  of  Cherubino’s  part 
is  a  remarkable  instance  of  subtlety  of 
expression  ;  and  Jahn  throws  an  addi¬ 
tional  light  on  this  by  his  mention  of  the 
treatment  of  the  part  of  Polidoro  in  La 
Finta  Semplice,  written  at  the  age  of 
twelve  :  “  The  naive  emotion  of  a  youth 
who  is  as  yet  unconscious  of  the  strength 
of  his  own  passion,  is  so  naturally  and 
heartily  expressed,  that  we  may  well 
ask  how  the  boy  had  acquired  such  a 
degree  of  psychological  insight.”  The 
dignity  aad  elevation  of  feeling,  again, 
with  which  Mozart  invests  the  love 
music  of  a  high-minded  lady,  of  a 
Donna  Anna  or  a  Countess,  is  not  less 
remarkable  in  its  way  ;  and  the  truth 
and  reality  of  Mozart’s  pathos,  as  ex¬ 
hibited  through  such  characters,  has 
been  commented  on  by  John  Stuart 
Mill,  who  contrasts  the  feeling  expressed 
in  the  Countess's  airs  in  Figaro,  the 
genuine  outpouring  of  the  heart  in  soli¬ 
tude,  with  what  he  terms  the  ”  garru¬ 
lous  pathos”  of  Rossini,  a  pathos  which 
is  manifestly  conscious  of  the  listeners, 
and  acts  to  them.  The  new  form  which 
the  treatment  of  the  orchestra  in  opera 
took  in  his  hands  cannot  be  better  put 
than  in  Jahn’s  own  words  ; 

“  It  (the  orchestra)  is  no  longer  a  mere  ad¬ 
junct  to  the  vocal  parts,  but  takes  its  share 
in  the  effective  working  of  the  whole,  filling 
out  details  which  the  vocal  parts  leave  imper¬ 
fect,  and  obeying  not  so  much  the  requirements 
of  the  vocalist  as  the  conditions  of  artistic  per¬ 
fection.  This  altered  relationship  required  an 
altered  organization  ;  each  component  part  of 
the  orchestra  must  have  a  distinct  existence, 
so  that  each,  according  to  its  place  and  kind 
might  contribute  to  the  general  effect.  The 
single  example  of  the  treatment  of  the  basses 
will  serve  to  make  this  clear.  Hitherto  the 
basses  had  served  merely  as  the  foundation  of 
the  melody,  indispensable  indeed,  but  often 
clumsy  and  insignificant ;  but  here  without 
losing  their  character  as  the  groundwork  of 
harmonic  elaboration,  they  have  an  indepiend- 
ent  movement ;  they  serve  not  only  to  support 
the  superincumbent  mass,  but  their  quickening 
power  sets  in  motion  and  gives  the  impulse  to 
its  formation." 

All  that  need  be  added  to  this  is,  that 
Mozart, alone  among  operatic  composers, 
has  been  able  to  preserve  precisely  the 
balance  between  the  vocal  and  the  or¬ 
chestral  portion  of  the  work  ;  to  weave 
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the  orchestra  into  the  whole  design,  and 
give  individual  expression  to  various 
instruments,  without  hampering  and 
over-weighting  the  singers.  Even  in 
Beethoven's  one  exquisite  opera  the 
balance  is  sometimes  lost,  the  singers 
too  much  enmeshed  in  the  elaborations 
of  the  accompaniment ;  and  in  much  of 
recent  German  opera  the  balance  is  so 
entirely  lost  that  the  result  is  really  an 
orchestral  composition,  with  explanatory 
comments  by  the  singers. 

The  strong  sense  of  character,  and 
power  of  musically  defining  it,  which 
has  been  referred  to  and  illustrated  in 
Mozart's  operas,  should  in  itself  be 
sufficient  to  refute  the  idea  \Aich  some 
critics  of  to-day  seem  to  entertain,  that 
he  was  essentially  a  superior  class  of 
music- maker,  producing  by  a  happy 
instinct,  rather  than  by  intellectual  ef¬ 
fort.  The  man  Mozart,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  does  not  represent,  apart  from 
his  art,  a  very  high  ideal  of  life ;  nor 
does  the  strong  light  of  Jahn’s  biog¬ 
raphy  benefit  his  memory  much  in  this 
respect,  save  in  so  far  as  it  justifies  us 
in  regarding  him  as  a  beautiful  nature 
spoiled  by  untoward  circumstances, 
acting  upon  some  inherent  weaknesses 
of  character.  In  youth  he  was  far  more 
serious  and  self-respecting  than  in  his 
later  life  ;  but  Grimm  characterizes  him, 
during  his  stay  in  Paris,  in  a  letter  to 
the  elder  Mozart,  as  “arr  treuherzig,  p>eu 
actif,  trop  ais^  i  attraper,  trop  peu 
occupe  des  moyens  qui  peuvent  conduire 
i  la  fortune,”  and  Grimm's  p>enetration 
is  sadly  justified  by  the  records  of  the 
composer's  later  life — the  tale  of  improv¬ 
idence  and  carelessness  about  money, 
resulting  in  constant  grinding  embar¬ 
rassment  ;  of  thoughtless  expenditure  on 
the  whim  of  the  moment,  ill  counter¬ 
balanced  by  equally  thoughtless  ex¬ 
pectations  of  something  turning  up,  or 
schemes  for  attaining  that  end  ;  of  the 
swindles  perpetrated  upon  him  by 
worthless  companions,  who  were  par¬ 
doned  and  taken  into  good  fellowship 
again  out  of  mere  easy-hearted  good¬ 
nature,  reckless  of  consequences  ;  of 
wine  and  billiards  employed  as  the  ref¬ 
uge  from  anxiety.  It  is  a  pathetic  pict¬ 
ure,  but  hardly  a  heroic  one.  In  regard 
to  general  culture  and  breadth  of  view, 
Mozart's  mind  was  evidently  but  of  a 
very  ordinary  type,  as  may  readily  be 
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concluded  from  the  total  absence  of  any 
reference  to  the  higher  class  of  literature 
in  his  correspondence  ;  from  the  tone 
of  puerile  spite  in  which  he  chronicles 
the  death  of  Voltaire,  “  the  arch-here¬ 
tic  the  mingled  superstition  and 
naivet^  with  which  he  defends  himself 
against  the  charge  of  having  not  fasted 
with  full  orthodoxy  in  I.ent,  somewhat 
in  the  spirit  of  Mrs.  Quickly  (‘‘  What’s 
a  joint  of  mutton  or  two  in  a  whole 
Lent  ?  ”)  ;  from  his  fondness  for  rings, 
chains,  and  finery,  which  led  to  his  once 
being  actually  taken  for  a  liveried  ser¬ 
vant  in  some  one’s  palace ;  and  from 
the  fact  that  he  could  descend  to  make 
a  boon  companion  of  such  a  vulgar 
“rip”  as  Schikaneder,  the  manager  for 
whom  he  wrote  Die  Zauberflote,  when 
the  theatre  was  in  low  water,  and  who 
rewarded  his  ill-advised  good-nature  by 
swindling  him  of  all  that  he  should  have 
made  by  the  opera.  His  weaknesses 
were  mostly  amiable,  and  the  man  was 
lovable  through  them  all,  and  was  loved 
by  many  ;  but  he  was  not  a  hero,  either 
intellectually  or  morally,  outside  of  his 
art.  Let  so  much  be  conceded  ;  does 
this  fact  materially  affect  the  importance 
of  his  place  as  a  composer  ?  If  we  con¬ 
cluded  so,  we  should  in  consistency 
have  to  lurch  the  garland  from  some  of 
the  most  brilliant  names  in  literature 
and  art.  Nor  do  the  school  of  critics, 
who  now  affect  to  slight  Mozart,  profess 
to  do  so  on  this  ground.  They  charge 
him  with  want  of  earnestness  in  his  art, 
with  having  no  definite  aim,  or,  as  I 
once  saw  the  charge  more  distinctly 
formulated  in  print,  with  a  thoughtless 
habit  of  taking  a  beautiful  melody,  and 
elaborating  it  solely  with  the  view  of 
displaying  its  beauty,  with  no  ulterior 
aim.  Is  this  then  so  ignoble  a  task  ?  We 
have  Filippo  Lippi’s  answer — 

“  If  you  get  simple  beauty  and  naught  else. 

Y ou  get  about  the  best  thing  God  invents 

an  answer  the  weight  and  significance  of 
which  are  apt  to  be  sadly  overlooked  in 
these  days  of  self-conscious  theorizing 
upon  the  morale  of  art.  But  the  further 
answer  on  the  part  of  Mozart  might  be 
this  :  that  inasmuch  as  his  special  power 
consisted  in  the  utterance  of  feeling 
through  musical  form,  we  have  no  right 
to  demand  that  he  should  also  have  ut¬ 
tered  that  feeling  through  other  channels, 
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literary  or  moral,  not  congenial  to  his  latter  part  of  his  musical  career.  In  the 
genius  ;  that  in  the  face  of  the  un-  higher  forms  of  instrumental  music,  the 
questionable  evidence,  in  his  lyric  quartet  and  the  symphony,  he  achieved 
dramas,  of  the  existence  in  him  of  a  a  perfection  of  finish  in  regard  to  form, 
feeling  based  upon  the  elemental  facts  expression,  and  relation  of  means  to  the 
of  a  human  nature  and  human  pathos,  end,  which  has  never  been  surpassed, 
we  have  no  right  to  deny  the  existence  and  not  often  equalled  even  by  Beet- 
of  such  a*basis  in  his  purely  instrumental  hoven.  He  gave  to  music  of  this  class 
works,  merely  because  he  did  not  for-  a  higher  and  more  serious  tone  than 
mulate  in  words  what  he  could  better  it  had  ever  exhibited  before.  Of  one 
express  in  music,  the  very  raison  d'etre  section  of  his  instrumental  movements, 
of  which  is  that  it  expresses  what  words  the  minuets,  Jahn  remarks  very  truly, 
cannot  express  ;  and  furthermore,  that  “  Haydn’s  minuets  are  the  product  of 
the  mere  development  of  perfect  musical  a  laughter-loving  national  life  ;  Mozart’s 
form,  proportion,  and  detail  is  in  itself  give  the  tone  of  good  society,”  the 
an  intellectual  exercise  of  the  highest  distinction  of  character  which,  as  before 
interest,  leading  to  a  result  the  contem-  observed,  belongs  also  to  the  music  of 
plation  of  which  forms  an  intellectual  his  heroines  in  opera  ;  and  the  same 
pleasure  of  the  purest  and  most  abstract  kind  of  comparative  elevation  of  tone 
nature,  which,  just  because  it  is  abstract,  belongs  to  the  best  of  his  instrumental 
is  incapable  of  rigorous  or  logical  deb-  music  generally,  in  comparison  with 
nit  ion,  but  is  not  the  less  genuine  on  what  had  preceded  it.  When  we  come 
that  account.  And  in  the  days  when,  as  to  compare  the  emotional  expression  of 
Sterndale  Bennett  said,  ‘‘music  was  his  music  with  that  of  his  greatest  suc- 
young, "  it  was  the  proper  object  of  a  cessor,  then  indeed  we  are  conscious  of 
composer  to  perfect  its  form,  to  experi-  a  comparative  limitation  in  his  powers  ; 
ment  upon  its  resources  of  design,  to  but  we  must  also  perceive  that  so  pas- 
master  its  technical  difhculties  ;  just  as  sionate  a  stress  of  feeling  as  is  poured 
in  the  younger  days  of  painting  the  mere  out  in  the  works  of  Beethoven,  even 
effort  to  work  out  effects  and  handling  could  the  poetic  motive  for  it  have 
not  previously  mastered  was  one  of  the  existed  in  Mozart’s  day,  would  have 
main  objects  ot  the  most  gifted  painters,  tern  asunder  the  delicate  and  finished 
and  was  a  sufficient  and  ennobling  aim  framework  of  Mozart’s  exquisitely  con- 
in  itself.  The  ”  Warum?”  which  Wag-  structed  forms.  The  greatest  intensity 
ner  has  so  persistently  put,  and  which  of  expression  is  perhaps  incompatible 
is  a  question  naturally  intruding  itself  with  the  greatest  perfection  of  form  ; 
upon  the  practitioners  of  an  ait  which  but  while  recognizing  in  Mozart  the 
has  passed  its  piimeand  is  falling  into  its  musician  who  gave  us  the  most  balanced 
sere  and  yellow  leaf,  could  have  no  and  complete  musical  art,  we  must, 
place  in  the  early  and  formative  epoch  while  recognizing  also  his  limitation  in 
of  the  same  art.  It  seems  to  have  been  regard  to  emotional  intensity,  remember 
Mozart’s  peculiar  mission  to  exhibit  the  that  he  had  lived  but  a  short  life,  that 
perfect  balance  of  form  and  design  in  his  latest  work,  the  ‘‘Requiem”  (taking 
his  own  art.  In  lyric  drama  he  has  done  those  portions  which  are  unquestionably 
this  more  completely  than  any  one  since  his),  evinces  deeper  and  more  serious 
his  time  has  succeeded  in  doing  it.  In  feeling  than  any  of  his  previous  compo- 
one  important  and  very  popular  branch  sitions,  and  that  we  can  hardly  estimate 
of  instrumental  music,  that  of  which  what  he  might  have  done  with  twenty 
the  keyboard  is  the  medium,  he  has  years’  longer  life,  under  favorable 
been  far  surpassed,  because  he  never  circumstances.  As  it  is,  he  has  left 
thoroughly  emancipated  himself  from  enough  to  justify  Rossini’s  characteriza- 
the  old  clavier  or  harpsichord  style  tion  of  him,  as  ‘‘  the  only  musician  who 
which  was  in  vogue  in  his  youth,  never  had  as  much  knowledge  as  genius,  and 
fully  appreciated  the  new  and  different  as  much  genius  as  knowledge.”  — 
powers  of  the  modern  pianoforte,  which  Fortnightly  Reidew. 
was  only  coming  into  general  use  in  the 
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Life  and  Times  of  the  Right  Hon.  John 
Bright.  By  William  Robertson.  New 
York  :  Cassell  Ca. 

This  work  aims  to  be  something  more  than 
a  biography,  to  sketch  an  outline  of  the  great 
movements  which  have  made  the  middle  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  such  an  important 
epoch  in  English  history.  Indeed,  this  is  the 
only  way  in  which  an  adequate  life  of  John 
Bright  could  be  written.  His  glory  has  been 
that  he  has  interpreted  the  domestic  needs  of 
England  to  herself  and  to  the  world  with  an 
eloquence  unsurpassed  in  its  day  in  his  own 
country,  as  well  as  with  a  single-minded  devo¬ 
tion  which  has  never  been  questioned.  This 
benign  political  figure  would  have  been  an 
object  of  deep  sympathy  on  the  part  of  all 
Americans,  had  he  not  endeared  himself  pecu¬ 
liarly  to  us  during  our  late  struggle  for  exist¬ 
ence.  When  most  of  the  leading  men  of 
Great  Britain  were  hostile  to  the  Union  cause 
John  Bright’s  eloquence  rang  like  a  trumpet 
thiough  the  land  unfaltering  in  its  support, 
and  through  this  trumpet  spoke  the  voice  of 
the  great  middle  class,  which  he  represented 
and  had  inspired.  The  life  of  such  a  man 
could  not  fail  to  be  of  the  most  pregnant  inter¬ 
est  and  his  biographer  has  performed  his  work 
(on  amore.  We  do  not  discover  that  literary 
skill  in  the  work  which  make  some  biographies 
so  delightful.  It  is  the  matter  rather  than  the 
manner  which  interests,  and  if  the  author  is  at 
times  prolix  and  cumbersome,  we  can  readily 
overlook  this  fault  in  view  of  the  sincerity  and 
sympathy  shown  on  every  page.  Every  biog- 
rrpher  must  be  a  hero-worshipper,  so  far  as  his 
subject  is  concerned,  to  be  successful,  and  Mr. 
Robertson  cannot  be  mistaken  in  this  attitude. 

John  Bright  was  the  scion  of  a  respectable 
Quaker  family  and  was  born  at  Rochdale,  in 
tlie  Noith  of  England,  in  i8ii.  His  father  ac¬ 
quired  a  fortune  in  manufacturing,  but  John 
Bright,  after  he  had  received  a  faiily  good 
school  training,  was  not  permitted  to  go  to  a 
university  but  was  put  to  the  more  practical 
training  of  his  father’s  mill.  Though  engaged 
in  active  business  while  yet  a  youth,  he  de¬ 
voted  all  his  leisure  time  to  study,  and  so  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  extensive  knowledge  of 
literature  and  history  which  is  not  surpassed 
by  any  of  his  political  colleagues  and  rivals. 
He  soon  became  interested  in  the  great  con¬ 
test  which  sprang  from  the  Corn  Laws,  and  as 


public  agitation  increased,  his  irresistible  im. 
pulse  as  an  orator  came  to  the  fore,  and  he  be¬ 
came  known  for  the  fervor  and  charm  of  his 
eloquence.  It  was  not  many  years  before  he 
wasvecognized  with  Richard  CobSen  as  the 
moat  poweiful  advocate  in  England  for  the  re¬ 
peal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  the  establishment 
of  that  free-trade  policy  which  has  since  been 
the  dominant  fact  in  the  economic  life  of  the 
country.  In  1843  he  was  returned  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  fiom  Durham.  He  entered  political  life 
with  a  large  stock  of  practical  political  knowl¬ 
edge,  a  noble  and  lofty  purpose,  and  an  ex¬ 
tensive  training  in  the  very  best  school  of  ora¬ 
tory,  the  habit  of  addressing  large  masses  of 
people  for  at  least  ten  years  previously.  He 
instantly  sprang  to  the  front  rank  as  a  debater 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Side  by  side  with 
Cobden  at  Westminster  during  parliamentary 
sessions,  or  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land  at  other  times  he  brought  his  eloquent 
voice  and  strong  logic  to  bear  on  his  work,  till 
in  1846  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  won  over,  and  the 
Com  Laws  were  abolished.  It  is  not  practi¬ 
cable  for  us  to  pursue  at  any  length  the  impor¬ 
tant  part  taken  by  John  Bright  in  successive 
reforms  in  English  policy.  He  was  identified 
with  most  of  the  different  reform  and  suffrage 
bills  which  passed  Parliament,  and  his  voice 
was  a  most  potent  one  in  bringing  about  those 
changes.  Of  his  mure  recent  career  we  do  not 
need  to  speak,  for  all  Americans  are  familiar 
with  it.  His  biographer  has  given  us  a  pleas¬ 
ant  picture  of  John  Bright  in  private  as  well  as 
of  the  statesman  and  reformer,  and,  however 
faulty  on  the  literary  side  of  his  work,  he  is 
entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  reading  world  for 
his  very  full  presentation  of  the  life  of  so  great 
a  man. 

The  Creators  of  the  Age  of  Steel.  By 

W,  S.  Jeans.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner  s 

Sons. 

This  is  pre-eminently  the  age  of  the  practical 
aits,  and  among  these  arts  those  connected 
with  the  manufacture  and  use  of  iron  and  steel 
take  the  highest  place.  The  utilization  of  iron 
has  been  agreed  on  as  the  measure  of  the 
world’s  more  advanced  civilization.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  archxologists  have  divided  the 
progress  of  man  from  savagery  to  civilization 
accordingly  as  he  has  made  his  weapons  and 
tools  of  stone,  bronze,  or  iron.  It  is  not  till 
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man  in  the  history  of  the  race  had  reached  a 
comparatively  advanced  stage  of  progress  that 
he  learned  to  smelt  and  work  iron,  and  the  use 
of  this  most  valuable  of  all  metals  contributed 
largely  to  advance  him  in  that  civilization. 
The  knowledge  of  that  peculiar  modification  of 
iron  called  steel  existed  almost  contemporane¬ 
ously  with  the  other,  but  for  many  thousand 
years  the  world  advanced  not  beyond  the  very 
threshold  of  knowledge  as  to  what  the  capacity 
of  steel  was.  It  may,  in  fact,  be  said  that  as 
much  was  known  about  methods  and  processes 
of  working  and  tempering  steel  at  the  time  of 
the  Christian  era  as  in  the  year  1800  a.d.  The 
age  of  steel  had  not  yet  begun.  The  dawn  of 
modern  physical  science  was  in  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  For  a  hundred  years 
progress  was  slow.  From  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
centuiy  it  became  universally  recognized  that 
observation  and  experiment  were  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  the  extension  of  physical  knowledge. 
This  was  the  period  of  Galileo.  During  the 
next  hundred  years  the  world  witnessed  the 
application  of  mathematics  to  mechanics  and 
physics.  This  was  the  age  of  Newton  and 
Leibnitz.  From  1750  to  1850  there  existed 
no  distinctive  characteristic  except  the  enor¬ 
mous  and  widespread  application  of  these  prin¬ 
ciples  of  physical  and  industrial  knowledge. 
It  has  been  reserved  for  the  latter  half  of  this 
century  to  witness  the  marvellous  discoveries 
in  the  properties  of  steel,  processes  of  making 
it,  and  varieties  of  application  which  have  rev¬ 
olutionized  the  conditions  of  the  age  in  so 
many  particulars.  The  little  book  before  us  is 
an  interesting  sketch  of  the  great  inventors  and 
scientists  who  have  contributed  most  largely 
to  making  this  the  age  of  steel — Sir  Henry 
Bessemer,  Sir  William  Siemens,  Sir  Joseph 
Whitworth,  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  and  others. 
Of  course,  it  is  only  an  outline  sketch,  but  it 
gives  an  admirable  iraum^  of  the  held  and  a 
sufficiently  graphic  idea  of  what  the  world 
owes  to  some  half  dozen  men.  To  illustrate, 
for  example,  the  value  of  the  invention  of 
Bessemer  in  steel-making  :  It  is  stated  by  M. 
Chevalier,  the  French  economist,  that  the 
whole  gold  yield  of  California  up  to  i88j 
amounted  to  about  $1,200,000,000.  Yet  he 
claims  that  the  Bessemer  steel  process  has 
saved  the  world  much  more  than  that  enor¬ 
mous  sum,  though  it  was  only  discovered  or 
at  least  made  known  to  the  public  in  1856. 
Sir  William  Siemens  supplemented  the  discov¬ 
eries  of  Bessemer  in  processes  of  cheap  steel¬ 
making,  and  so  these  two  men  have  revulution- 
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ized  the  industrial  conditions  of  the  century, 
for  all  other  industries  depend  on  iron  and 
steel.  It  would  be  interesting  to  collate  vari¬ 
ous  facts  and  statements  from  the  book  of  Mr. 
Jeans,  and  thus  give  a  more  vivid  notion  of  the 
value  of  these  brief  biographies,  but  this  we 
cannot  do.  Sir  William  Siemens,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  was  not  only  intimately  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  greatest  operations  in  steel 
metallurgy,  but  a  scientist  of  most  versatile 
attainments,  who  seemed  indefatigable  in  the 
more  abstract  branches  as  well  as  in  the  prac¬ 
tical  field.  It  is  to  him,  too,  that  we  owe  some  of 
the  most  important  steps  in  modern  electrical 
engineering.  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  Especial¬ 
ly  known  as  the  inventor  and  manufacturer 
of  the  heaviest  rifled  ordnance  and  Sir  Henry 
Brown  as  the  iron-master  who  has  carried  the 
art  of  rolling  armor  plates  of  vast  size  to  a 
higher  perfection  than  any  other  manufacturer 
in  the  world.  Of  the  other  two  men  whose 
biographies  are  sketched  in  this  book  we  can 
only  say  that  they  are  worthily  grouped  with 
the  others.  The  author  has  done  his  work 
with  good  taste  and  sufficient  skill,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  a  very  interesting  book,  and 
one  not  less  instructive  than  interesting. 

The  Pagans.  (American  Novel  Series.)  By 

Arlo  Bates.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  Co. 

This  is  the  second  issue  in  the  American 
Novel  Series,  “  A  Latter-Day  Saint”  having 
been  the  first.  Though  essentially  different 
from  the  other  story  in  motive  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  product  of  a  riper  and  more  ex¬ 
perienced  mind,  it  has  certain  points  of  resem¬ 
blance  that  come  of  a  common  flippancy  of 
method  and  an  audacious  misstatement  by  im¬ 
plication,  at  least,  of  social  facts  and  tendencies. 
If  the  publishers  have  the  same  luck  with  the 
succeeding  authors  of  the  series,  it  will  be 
unique  of  its  kind.  By  the  title,  ”  The  Pagans,” 
is  meant  no  allusion  whatsoever  to  those  wor¬ 
thy  forefathers  of  us  all  who  worshipped  idols. 
It  is  supposed  to  be' the  name  of  a  little  society 
of  artists  and  litterateurs  in  Boston,  who  meet 
periodically  in  a  very  informal  way  to  drink 
beer,  smoke  pipes,  rail  at  the  established  order 
of  things,  make  long  speeches  against  what  is 
known  us  Philistinism,  condemn  everything 
which  does  not  square  with  their  notions  of  art 
and  society,  and  otherwise  aeport  themselves 
as  harmless  lunatics.  It  is  with  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  these  people  and  their  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  outer  world  that  “  The  Pagans” 
concerns  itself.  The  story  is  not  much,  but  it 
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serves  as  a  sufficient  framework  for  the  uelioe* 
ation  of  ceruin  queer  and  amusing  characters, 
and  to  give  oppuitunity  to  not  a  little  witty, 
epigrammatic,  sometimes  suggestive,  and  often¬ 
times  absurd,  dialogue,  which,  however,  always 
fits  well  with  the  people  who  utter  it.  The 
leading  motive  of  the  story  is  found  in  the  re¬ 
lations  of  two  of  the  Pagans,  a  young  woman 
who  is  studying  modelling,  supposed  to  be 
a  widow,  but  really  only  separated  from  her 
husband,  and  her  master,  a  sculptor.  Of 
course  these  two  fall  in  love  with  each  other. 
The  husband  of  madame  turns  up  and  declares 
that  he  has  at  last  become  really  enamored  of 
his  wife,  proposing  that  they  shall  then  and 
there  rectify  their  strained  relations,  which 
suggestion  is  promptly  vetoed.  The  husband, 
who  is  a  doctor,  consoles  himself  by  a  little 
prussic  acid.  There  is  then  no  obstacle  be¬ 
tween  the  lovers.  But  the  lady  discovers  that  a 
certain  ignorant  Italian  model-girl,  who  has  the 
talent  of  a  very  shapely  figure,  had  been  in  the 
old  days  in  Rome  the  fiancit  of  her  suitor,  and 
had  come  to  America  to  find  him  out  and  prove 
to  him  that  he  had  parted  from  her  under  a 
gross  misconception.  She,  rising  immediately 
to  the  height  of  a  sublime  self-denial,  compels 
her  lover,  after  the  exchange  of  cerUin  preter- 
naturally  long  and  adhesive  kisses,  which  she 
permits  as  a  last  concession  to  their  mutual 
weakness,  to  marry  the  aforesaid  Italian  dam¬ 
sel,  whereupon  she  herself  departs  for  Italy 
to  study  art.  Another  minor  element  in  the 
stor>’  and  to  our  mind  the  brightest  and  most 
interesting  is  the  defection  of  one  of  the  Pa¬ 
gans,  who  hid  been  the  most  brilliant  and  un¬ 
compromising  of  the  railers  against  Philistin¬ 
ism,  to  the  world  again.  This  backsliding  and 
the  causes  which  lead  to  it  are  related  with  a 
good  deal  of  unconscious  humor  and  considera¬ 
ble  subtlety  of  analysis.  On  the  whole,  the  read¬ 
er  does  not  half  blame  him  for  returning  to  the 
flesh  pou  of  Egypt,  and  cannot  help  suspecting 
that  this  descent  from  the  high  xsthetic  pedes¬ 
tal  into  what  may  be  metaphorically  called  the 
pig  sties  of  social  order  and  established  usage 
is  about  the  most  sensible  thing  done  by  any 
personage  in  the  book.  It  is  impossible  to 
deny  this  novel  the  possession  of  a  very  dis¬ 
tinct  kind  of  cleverness,  but  we  are  afraid 
(though  we  shall  be  called  Philistines  for  say¬ 
ing  so)  that  the  laxest  of  critics  would  never 
charge  the  story  with  being  moral  or  having 
the  slightest  sympathy  with  that  consensus  of 
the  world's  best  conclusions  which  we  call  so¬ 
cial  decorum  and  decency.  But,  to  be  sure, 
the  modem  canons  of  criticism  forbid  us  to 


criticise  any  production  either  in  art  or  letteis 
on  the  score  of  lack  of  such  an  element.  This, 
however,  may  be  said  :  Aside  from  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  morals  the  story  is  unsatisfactory  artis¬ 
tically,  for  there  is  not  one  character  in  it  con¬ 
sistent  to  himself.  *'  The  Pagans”  may  be 
read  with  amusement  and  interest  for  the 
brightness  and  sparkle  of  its  talk,  but  in  other 
respects  we  cannot  commend  its  author's  suc¬ 
cess.  • 

Treasure  Island.  By  Robert  Louis  Steven¬ 
son,  Author  of  "  Travels  with  a  Donkey,” 
"  An  Inland  Voyage,”  etc.  With  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers. 

Mr.  Stevenson  has  given  the  world  within  a 
year  or  two  several  charming  books,  and  in 
“  Treasure  Island  ”  he  has  contributed  for  the 
pleasure  of  young  people  and  even  of  children 
of  an  older  growth  a  very  fascinating  story, 
told  with  a  freshness,  a  quaintness,  and  a 
“go,”  which  are  simply  irresistible.  We 
would  not  give  much  for  the  lad  who,  once  he 
settles  down  to  read  this  narrative  of  buried 
treasure  and  ranting  pirates  of  the  true-blue 
school,  and  of  stirring  adventures  by  field  and 
flood,  which  fairly  make  the  hair  stand  on  end, 
would  permit  himself  to  be  torn  from  it  till  he 
had  seen  the  business  through.  Of  course  we 
have  all  read  the  ”  Pirate's  Own  Book”  and 
innumerable  other  blood-curdling  tales  of  buc¬ 
caneering  in  boyhood. 

The  motive  of  the  story  in  the  beginning  is 
furnished  by  the  discovery,  on  the  part  of  a  boy, 
the  son  of  an  innkeeper  in  England,  in  the  last 
century,  of  the  whereabouts  of  a  wonderful 
buried  treasure,  the  revelation  being  made 
through  a  paper  found  in  the  chest  of  an  old 
hard-drinking  sailor  man,  who  had  died  at  the 
tavern.  It  is  made  known  to  the  squire  of  the 
district,  who  proceeds  to  organize  an  expedi¬ 
tion  in  search  of  the  treasure.  But  the  brother- 
pirates  of  the  old  wretch  who  had  died  got 
wind  of  the  matter,  and  shipped  on  board.  The 
imaginative  reader,  with  this  background  for 
the  romance,  can  now  forecast  a  long  series  of 
the  most  thrilling  adventures.  We  will  not 
lessen  his  enjoyment  by  further  describing  the 
story  of  the  book.  The  author  has  shown  him¬ 
self  a  great  adept  in  character  creation  by  his 
description  of  some  of  the  pirates,  particularly 
of  Silver,  the  suave  but  bloodthirsty  ringleader 
of  the  pirate  gang,  who  hops  about  on  his  one 
leg  with  as  much  agility  as  the  youngest  of  the 
crew.  The  author  has  shown  his  art  by  mak¬ 
ing  us  fascinated  with  his  bruul  buccaneers, 
desperately  wicked  as  they  are.  Of  course,  the 
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story  ends  prosperously  after  a  most  exciting 
series  of  adventures. 

Pilgrim  Sorrow.  A  Cycle  of  Tales.  By 
(Carmen  Sylva)  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Rouma- 
nia.  Translated  by  Helen  Zimmern.  New 
York  :  Henry  Holt  »5r*  Company, 

The  royal  author  of  these  allegorical  stories, 
which,  however,  may  properly  be  regarded  as 
one  and  the  same,  is  the  daughter  of  a  German 
princeling,  who  carried  with  her  to  her  wild 
and  romantic  little  kingdom  in  Eastern  Europe 
a  passionate  love  of  poetry  and  nature,  and  a 
tender  sympathy  with  distress  and  suffering, 
which  speedily  endeared  her  to  her  half-barba¬ 
rian  subjects.  We  find  in  this  cycle  of  tales  a 
warm  love  of  nature  and  a  tendency  to  idealize 
and  embody  it,  a  mental  bias  common  to  the 
German  race,  which  has  found  vent  in  some  of 
the  most  delightful  and  quaint  features  of  their 
folk-lore.  Carmen  Sylva,  as  we  will  continue 
to  call  the  author,  aims  in  her  congeries  of 
stories  to  illustrate  the  mission  of  sorrow  in 
purifying  and  redeeming  the  wotld,  observing 
much  the  same  method  which  Bunyan  has  im¬ 
mortalized  in  the  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress.”  The 
tender  vein  of  melancholy,  as  of  one  who  had 
had  much  disappointment  and  trouble  in  life 
and  who  feels  Irresistibly  impelled  to  find  ex¬ 
pression  for  it  in  writing,  is  so  far  from  dis¬ 
pleasing  that  it  quite  makes  one  of  the  domi¬ 
nant  charms  of  the  book.  Without  it  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  stories  would  lose  its  charac¬ 
teristic  flavor.  The  translation  appears  to 
have  been  well  done  by  Miss  Zimmern. 

Old  Lady  Mary.  A  Story  of  the  Seen 
AND  Unseen.  Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers. 

.  This  remarkable  ghost  story,  which  our  read¬ 
ers  will  remember  as  having  appeared  in  the 
March  number  of  The  Eclectic,  is  said  to 
have  been  written  by  Mrs.  Oliphant,  and  was 
originally  published  in  Blackwood's  Magatirte. 
It  may  certainly  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  unique  and  fascinating  stories  of  its  kind 
which  has  appeared,  we  were  about  to  say, 
since  Bulwer’s  ”  The  House  and  the  Brain.” 
But,  unlike  the  latter  most  ingenious  produc¬ 
tion,  it  does  not  excite,  in  the  least,  any  senti¬ 
ment  of  terror.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  full  of 
gentle  pathos,  which  touches  the  heart.  The 
story  is  of  an  old  lady  of  rank  who,  dying  sud¬ 
denly,  entails  on  an  orphan  child,  whom  she 
had  adopted,  poverty  and  dependence,  because 
she  had,  in  a  careless  freak,  put  her  will  where 
no  one  thought  of  looking  for  it.  The  spirit. 


when  it  finds  its  place  in  the  other  world, 
suffers  the  deepest  remorse  for  this  neglect, 
and  after  much  solicitation  gains  permission 
from  the  guardian  of  Hades  to  return  to  the 
earth  that  she  might,  if  possible,  communicate 
with  the  orphan  and  rectify  the  wrong.  The 
interest  is  painfully  aroused  in  the  desperate 
but  unavailing  attempts  of  the  gentle  spirit  to 
perform  her  mission,  her  misery,  and  the  vague 
consciousness  of  the  living  inmates  of  the 
house  where  she  lingers  of  the  presence  of 
some  mysterious  being.  The  author  has  treat¬ 
ed  the  matter  with  great  art,  and  is  certainly 
unique  in  her  conception  of  a  ghost  story  which 
revolves  about  the  ghost  as  the  central  figure 
of  interest,  instead  of  human  beings.  We  can 
most  cordially  praise  this  little  book  as  one  of 
the  most  noticeable  efforts  of  its  kind  for  many 
a  long  year. 

English  Poetesses.  A  Series  of  Critical 
Biographies  wmi  Illustrative  Ex¬ 
tracts.  By  Eric  S.  Robertson,  M.D.  New 
•  York  :  Cassell  Company. 

Among  her  galaxy  of  poets,  certainly  no 
small  or  inglorious  company,  for  no  country, 
modern  or  ancient,  can  equal  it,  England  num¬ 
bers  not  a  few  woman-poets,  who  shine  with  a 
bright  lustre.  It  is  then  well  worthy  the  am¬ 
bition  of  the  appreciative  critic  to  make  a  study 
of  them,  and  collect  such  estimates  where  they 
may  be  read  consecutively.  Mr.  Robertson 
has  done  this,  and  to  make  the  work  more 
thorough  he  has  accompanied  his  text  with 
such  extracts  as  fairly  illustrate  the  genius  and 
characteristics  of  each  poet.  {En  passant  we 
may  wonder  that  so  clever  and  capable  a  man 
as  the  author  shows  himself  to  be  uses  such  a 
vulgarism  as  ”  poetesses”  instead  of  woman- 
poets.)  To  cover  the  ground  fully  Mr.  Robert¬ 
son  includes  many  women  who  are  best  known 
as  prose  writers,  and  only  wrote  occasional 
verses.  This  is,  perhaps,  as  it  should  be,  but  it 
is,  after  all,  a  little  misleading.  For  instance, 
we  have  Aphra  Behn,  Lady  Mary  Montagu, 
Mrs.  Piozzi,  Mrs.  Opie,  Mary  Lamb,  and 
others  ranked  in  the  poetic  category,  though  the 
world  knows  them  not  in  this  way  at  all.  The 
review  is  certainly  thoroughly  done,  and  we  do 
not  discover  any  woman,  who  has  done  even 
respectable  occasional  work  in  poetry,  who  has 
been  omitted.  The  most  space  and  attention, 
of  course,  are  given  to  Elizabeth  Bariett  Brown¬ 
ing.  Then  come  in  relative  importance  George 
Eliot,  Felicia  Hemaiis,  Joanna  Baillie,  L.  E.  L., 
and  Adelaide  Procter.  Mr.  Robertson  shows 
considerable  critical  acumen  in  his  studies,  and 
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the  extracts  given  are  very  judiciously  se¬ 
lected. 

Cremation  and  Othex  Modes  of  Sepulture. 

By  R.  E.  Williams,  A.M.  Philadelphia  : 

y.  B.  Lippincott  6*  Company. 

Though  the  burning  of  the  dead  does  not 
now  arouse  the  interest  in  the  public  mind 
which  was  displayed  some  years  ago,  it  seems 
to  be  certain  that  a  belief  in  the  desirability  of 
such  a  method  is  slowly  and  surely  gaining 
ground.  The  most  bigoted  opponents  of  cre¬ 
mation  cannot  very  well  dispute  the  fact  that 
many  strong  arguments— religious,  historical, 
and  sanitary — can  be  adduced  for  this  method 
of  disposing  of  the  dead.  Certainly,  on  the  lat¬ 
ter  side  of  the  argument  the  argument  is  almost 
overwhelming.  The  main  objection  appears 
to  be  in  custom  and  ttadition,  which  have  great 
force  on  the  human  mind.  Mr.  Williams  has 
summed  up  the  case  in  favor  of  incineration  or 
cremation  ably  and  fully,  and  it  seems  to  us 
his  conclusions  are  irresistible. 
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The  Sultan,  “  in  testimony  of  high  satisfac¬ 
tion”  with  Mr.  Edwin  Arnold’s  ”  Pearls  of  the 
Faith”  as  a  poetical  exposition  of  the  religion 
of  Islam,  has  conferred  on  him  the  Order  of  the 
Osmani^  of  the  third  class. 

The  volume  of  essays  by  George  Eliot  which 
Messrs.  Blackwood  announce  for  immediate 
publication  was  left  by  her  ready  corrected 
for  the  press.  It  will  contain  all  her  contribu¬ 
tions  to  periodical  literature  that  she  was  will¬ 
ing  to  have  republished,  together  with  some 
short  essays  and  pages  from  her  note-book 
that  have  not  hitherto  been  printed.  Among 
the  reprinted  articles  will  be  ”  Worldliness  and 
Otherworldliness,”  “German  Wit,”  “Evan¬ 
gelical  Teaching,”  “  The  Influence  of  Rational¬ 
ism,”  and  “  Felix  Holt’s  Address  to  Working 
Men.” 

A  COMMITTEE  has  been  formed  to  place  a 
marble  bust  of  the  poet  Gray  in  the  hall  of 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  and  a  bronze 
rtflica  ill  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum.  Among 
the  members  are  Lord  Tennyson,  Lord  Hough¬ 
ton,  Prof.  Sidney  Colvin,  Mr.  Gosse,  Mr. 
Austin  Dobson,  Mr.  Alma  Tadema,  and  Mr. 
Boughton,  with  a  branch  committee  in  America, 
where  Gray’s  popularity  has  recently  been 
shown  by  three  illustrated  editions  of  the 
“  Elegy.”  Mr.  Hamo  Thornycroft  has  been 
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selected  as  sculptor,  and  the  total  cost  of  the 
two  busts  is  put  at  Cyxi- 

The  “  Saturday  Review"  begins  a  review  of 
Ouida’s  “  Frescoes”  with  the  following  :  "  Gent 
wants  a  thinner  and  drier  vintage,  does  he  ? 
We’ll  see  how  he  likes  this"  says  the  waiter, 
in  Leech’s  sketch,  as  he  pumps  water  into  a 
sherry  decanter.  Critics  have  always  been  tell¬ 
ing  Ouida  that  they  liked  a  thinner  and  drier 
tap  than  she  was  in  the  habit  of  supplying. 
The  Falernian  vintages  of  Ouida’s  genius  have 
been  found  too  sweet  and  rich,  though  undoubt¬ 
edly  very  “  curious.”  “  Strathmore”  and  “  Un¬ 
der  Two  Flags.”  with  many  of  Ouida’s  other 
samples,  really  seemed  as  if  no  amount  of 
keeping  would  ever  tone  them  down,  and  cor¬ 
rect  their  luscious  flavor  and  superabundant 
alcohol.  In  deference,  perhaps,  to  numerous 
requests,  Ouida,  now  presents  us,  in  “Fres¬ 
coes,  etc.,”  with  a  beverage  which  is  distinct¬ 
ly  thinner  and  drier  then  “  Chandos”  and 
“Strathmore.”  But  we  fear  reviewers  will 
say  that  the  dryness  and  thinness  are  only  got 
by  the  waiter’s  expedient.  The  tap  is  not  a 
new  tap  ;  it  is  only  the  old  tap  watered  down. 

The  catalogue  of  the  books  and  manuscripts 
belonging  to  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  or 
State  Library  of  France,  has  been  completed. 
The  Bibliotheque  Nationale  is  said  to  be  the 
richest,  as  it  is  the  most  ancient  library  in  the 
world.  It  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
V.,  “  the  Sage”  (1364-80),  whose  valet  Gilles 
Mallet,  drew  up  a  list  of  the  books  in  1367. 
This  catalogue  is  preserved  under  a  glass 
cover  as  a  priceless  relic.  It  refers  to  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  973  articles. 

“  It  was  shown  in  this  column  a  short 
time  since,”  says  the  Pall  Mall  Gautte,  “  that  a 
celebrated  line  in  one  of  Lord  Tennyson’s 
poems  has  undergone  more  than  one  change. 
The  other  evening  at  the  dinner  of  the  "  Odd 
Volumes,”  where  several  Oriental  authorities 
were  assembled  to  hear  Mr.  Quaritch’s  lect¬ 
ure,  it  was  mentioned  by  a  Chinese  scholar 
that  when  Lord  Tennyson  wrote  “  Lock sley 
Hall”  he  could  not  have  been  aware  of  the 
exact  nature  of  a  Chinese  cycle.  “  Better,” 
ho  exclaimed,  “  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a 
cycle  of  Cathay.”  It  being  granted  that 
Cathay  is  poetical  English  for  China,  it  was 
stated,  with  the  complete  concurrence  of  an 
eminent  mandarin  who  w.is  present,  that  a 
Chinese  cycle  consists,  and  has  for  some  cen¬ 
turies  consisted,  of  sixty  years.  By  these 
cycles  the  lapse  of  time  has  been  computed  in 
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China  during  the  whole  of  the  present  dynasty. 
Our  poet,  therefore,  was  less  complimentary 
to  Europe  than  he  probably  intended  to  be 
when  he  said  that  fifty  years  of  Europe  were  only 
equal  to  sixty  years  of  China.  Perhaps  he 
was  not  so  far  wrong  after  all.” 

As  a  result  of  the  International  Literary  Con¬ 
gress  at  Berne  last  September,  the  President 
of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  M.  Ruchonnet, 
has  issued  a  circular  inviting  the  European 
Governments  to  send  representatives  to  a  con¬ 
ference  at  which  the  establishment  of  an  in¬ 
ternational  code  of  literary  copyright  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  Our  own  Government  has  agreed  to 
take  part  in  this  conference,  and  Lord  Granville 
has  informed  Mr.  Blanchard  Jerrold,  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  English  Committee  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Literary  Association,  that  Mr.  Adams, 
her  Majesty's  Minister  at  Berne,  is  instructed 
to  attend  as  British  delegate,  but  that  he  is  to  be 
present  in  ”  a  purely  consultative  capacity, 
and  with  no  power  to  vote  or  to  bind  her 
Majesty’s  Government  to  accept  any  views  on 
the  copyright  question  which  may  be  adopted 
by  the  conference.” 

Mk.  LabouchIirf.’s  Truth  gives  these  inter¬ 
esting  figures,  showing  the  earnings  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  well-known  writers.  Disraeli,  it  is  stated 
made  by  his  pen  ;^30,ooo  ;  Byron.  ;^23,ooo  ; 
Lord  Macaulay  received  £,20,000  on  account 
of  three  fourths  net  profits  for  his  history. 
Thiers  and  Lamartine  received  nearly  ;^20,ooo 
each  for  their  respective  histories.  Thackeray 
is  said  not  to  have  received  ;^5000  for  any  of 
his  novels.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  paid  ;^iio,- 
000  for  eleven  novels  of  three  volumes  each 
and  nine  volumes  of  “Tales  of  my  Landlord.” 
For  one  novel  he  received  ;^io,ooo  and  between 
November,  1825,  and  June,  1827,  he  received 
j^26,ooo  for  literary  work.  Bulwer,  Lord 
Lytton,  is  said  to  have  made  ;^8o,ooo  by  his 
novels  ;  Dickens,  it  has  been  computed  ought 
to  have  been  making  ;^io, 000  a  year  for  the. 
three  years  prior  to  the  publication  of  ”  Nicho¬ 
las  Nickleby  and  Trollope  in  twenty  years 
made  £jo.ooo.  The  following  sums  are  said 
to  have  been  paid  for  single  woiks  Romola,” 
George  Eliot,  ;^io,ooo:  "Waverley,  ”  Scott, 
;^7000  ;  “Woodstock,”  Scott,  8000 ;  “Life 
of  Napoleon,”  Scott,  ;^i8,ooo;  “Armadale,” 
Wilkie  Collins,  £$000 ;  “  Lallah  Rookh,” 
Thomas  Moore,  ^^3000  ;  “  History  of  Rome,” 
Goldsmith,  ;^3oo  ;  “  History  of  Greece,”  Gold¬ 
smith  £2^0 :  “History  of  England,"  Gold¬ 
smith,  £()00 ;  “  Vicar  of  Wakefield,”  Goldsmith, 
;^6o  ;  “  Decline  and  Fall,”  Gibbon, /lo.ooo  ; 
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“  Lives  of  the  Poets,”  Johnson, /’300 ;  “  Rasse- 
las,”  Johnson,  £100. 

The  sketch  of  the  life  and  times  of  Sydney 
Smith  which  Mr.  Stuart  J.  Reid  is  engaged  up¬ 
on  should  prove  an  unusually  interesting  book. 
Mr.  Reid  has  had  some  valuable  papers  in¬ 
trusted  to  him  by  members  of  the  family  of  the 
great  wit ;  and  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
Sir  Michael  Hicks- Beach,  M.P.,  Mr.  R.  A. 
Kinglake,  and  others,  have  placed  unpub¬ 
lished  letters  at  his  disposal,  while  several 
old  friends  of  Sydney  Smith’s  have  enriched  the 
volume  with  personal  reminiscences.  The  book 
will  also  contain  a  portrait,  from  a  miniature 
never  oefore  engraved,  belonging  to  Miss 
Holland  ;  a  view  of  Combe  Florey  Rectory, 
with  Sydney  Smith  in  the  foreground,  drawn 
by  his  friend  Mrs.  Grote,  during  a  visit  in  1840  ; 
and  other  illustrations  specially  executed  for 
the  work.  The  book  will  be  dedicated,  by 
permission,  to  Mr.  Ruskin.  Why,  we  do  not 
know.  One  can  scarcely  imagine  two  men 
who  had  less  in  common  than  the,  genial  wit 
and  the  “  cantankerous”  critic. 

It  is  said  that  Professor  Kuenen’s  revision 
of  his  introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  is  to 
be  translated  from  the  Dutch  by  a  well-known 
English  clergyman.  The  chapter  relating  to 
the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua  were  translated 
by  the  late  Dr.  Colenso. 

Mr.  Froude  is  writing  the  preface  to  a  new 
work  on  the  massacre  of  Protestants  in  Ireland 
in  1641. 

An  interesting  account  appears  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  World  of  the  respective  conversational 
powers  of  some  of  the  lights  of  French  litera¬ 
ture.  Alexandre  Dumas  “  has  a  tendency  to 
stand  in  corners,  with  arms  folded  and  nursing 
his  chin  between  the  thumb  and  the  index  of 
his  right  hand,  while  he  relates  some  anecdote 
of  himself  or  of  his  father,  in  a  roughish,  hoarse 
voice,  and  with  a  certain  brusqueness  of  lan¬ 
guage.”  Augier  is  a  nervous  and  incisive  talker, 
“  joyous,  gaulois  ^t  times,  and  gifted  with  a 
communicative  laugh.”  Renan  is  “  urbane, 
unctuous,  priestly,  and  unaffirmative.”  Al¬ 
phonse  Daudet  retains  the  awkwardness  of 
Bohemian  antecedents  ;  Sardou  “  will  talk  your 
head  off  :  a  single  word  is  sufficient  to  start 
him.”  Edmond  de  Goncourt  talks  “  well  and 
elegantly,  and  with  great  originality  of  lan¬ 
guage.”  Victor  Hugo  “  used  to  be  reputed  an 
excellent  talker.”  Barbey  d’Aurevilly  who  is 
one  of  the  lions  of  the  Baronne  de  Poilly’s 
salon,  is  a  master  in  the  art  of  causerie,  both 
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as  a  narrator  and  in  repartee.  About  "  of 
course^ is  a  capital  talker.”  Zola  is  a  “boor 
in  all  respects ;  he  never  appears  in  a  salon, 
and  when  by  chance  he  visits  one  of  his  col¬ 
leagues  in  naturalism  he  invariably  talks  about 
the  circulation  of  his  books  and  the  scurvy 
thievery  of  those  American  publishers  who 
translate  his  novels  and  never  pay  him  a  cent.” 

Mr.  Charles  Lewes;  it  is  said,  writes  that  it 
is  untrue  that  George  Eliot  left  many  note¬ 
books  behind  her  dealing  with  numerous  sub¬ 
jects.  When  the  biography  upon  which  her 
husband,  Mr.  Cross,  is  now  engaged,  and  the 
forthcoming  volume  of  essays,  are  published, 
there  will  remain  almost  nothing  unpiinted. 


MISCELLANY. 

Rinc.s  in  the  United  States. — Owing  to 
several  circumstances,  ”  rings,”  as  they  are 
called  in  the  United  States,  or  combinations  of 
speculators,  arc  able  to  effect  much  more  at 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  than  they  could 
in  Europe.  These  rings  are  a  kind  of  tempo¬ 
rary  partnership  formed  for  a  special  purpose, 
and  often  only  for  a  brief  space  of  time.  They 
by  some  means  or  other  get  command  of  large 
amounts  of  capital,  and  they  operate  upon  the 
Stock  Exchange  for  the  purpose  of  getting  con¬ 
trol  of  great  industrial  undertakings.  Their 
mode  of  operation  is  first  to  spread  rumors  dis¬ 
advantageous  to  the  property  which  they  wish 
to  get  possession  of.  They  usually  fix  upon 
some  time  when  there  exists  partial  or  general 
commercial  discredit ;  when  a  failure  of  the 
harvest,  great  floods,  or  excessive  speculation 
have  excited  apprehensions.  They  then  take 
advantage  of  this  state  of  feeling  to  spr«ad 
rumors  disadvantageous  to  the  property  they 
wish  to  acquire.  When  the  price  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  is  sufficiently  lowered,  they  are  able  to 
buy  such  an  amount  of  shares,  as  practically 
enables  them  to  vote  themselves  into  the  direc¬ 
tion  and  management  of  the  company.  They 
follow  up  this  step  by  bringing  out  glowing 
reports  shortly  afterward  showing  that  their 
management  has  put  an  end  to  the  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  state  of  things  that  previously  existed, 
and  that  the  future  of  the  company  promises 
to  be  most  brilliant.  They  succeed  in  this 
way  after  a  time  in  running  up  the  price  of  the 
shares  to  an  extravagant  height,  when  they  take 
care  to  sell  out  and  once  more  resort  to  the 
uctics  which  frighten  shareholders  and  bring 
down  prices.  Thus  they  go  on  alternately 
buying  and  selling,  and  at  each  move  increas¬ 


ing  their  own  wealth.  In  the  management  of 
the  property,  moreover,  they  utterly  disregard 
the  interests  of  the  shareholders  and  of  the 
public.  They  refuse  all  adequate  information  ; 
they  publish  reports  of  the  most  meagre  kind 
and  at  the  longest  intervals,  and  generally 
they  maintain  so  much  secrecy  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  outside  public  to  form  anv  true 
estimate  of  the  real  value  of  the  property.  At 
the  same  time  they  usually  increase  their  wealth 
by  what  is  called  watering  the  stock — that  is, 
issuing  fresh  share  capital  for  which  there  has 
been  no  expenditure  of  any  kind.  And  they 
disregard  the  interests  of  their  customers  just 
as  they  make  light  of  the  interests  of  their 
shareholders. — Saturday  Review. 

Anglo-French  and  Franco-Engi.ish.— 
There  is  an  ancient  and  musty  merry  jest 
about  a  City  madam  who  spoke  only  the 
French  habitually  used  in  young  ladies’ 
schools,  and  who  rendered  into  English  the 
familiar  ris  de  veau  i  la  financi'ere  as  "  a  smile 
of  the  little  cow  in  the  manner  of  the  female 
financier.”  But  this  is  not  more  startling  than 
many  other  things  to  be  discovered  by  those 
who  search  the  cook-books  ^diligently.  We 
remember  a  bill  of  fare  in  a  far  Western  hotel 
in  the  United  States  in  which  all  the  familiar 
dishes  were  translated  into  unfamiliar  French, 
the  climax  being  reached  when  ginger-snaps, 
the  sole  dessert,  appeared  transmogrified  as 
gateux  de  gingembre.  Perhaps  it  is  in  re¬ 
venge  for  repeated  insults  like  this  that  the 
Parisians  now  advertise  on  the  windows  of  the 
cafes  on  the  boulevards  that  Boissons  Ameri- 
caines  are  sold  within,  the  only  American  drink 
particularized  being  a  certain  ”  Shery  Gob¬ 
bler,"  warranted  to  warm  the  heart  of  all  va¬ 
grant  American  humorists  who  may  chance  to 
visit  Paris  while  alive|  and  in  the  flesh.  In 
essence  shery  gobbler  but  little  more  comic 
than  rosbif,  or  than  bifteck,  which  are  rec¬ 
ognized  French  forms  of  the  roast  beef  of  old 
England  and  of  the  beefsteak  which  plays 
second  to  it  Both  rosbif  and  bifteck  are 
accepted  by  Littr6,  who  finds  for  the  latter 
a  sponsor  as  early  and  as  eminent  as  Vol¬ 
taire.  And  shety  gobbler  is  not  as  comic  as 
“  cutlete”  and  ”  tartlete,”  which  we  detected 
day  after  day  on  the  bill  of  fare  of  a  Cunard 
steamer  crossing  from  Liverpool  to  New  York 
a  few  months  ago.  When  we  drew  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  a  fellow-traveller  to  the  constant 
recurrence  of  the  superfluous  e  at  the  end  of 
cutlet  and  tartlet,  the  active  and  intelligent 
steward,  who  anticipated  oar  slightest  wants, 
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leaned  forward  with  a  benignant  smile,  and 
benevolently  explained  the  mystery.  “  It’s 
French,  sir,”  he  said  ;  ”  cutlete  and  tartlete  is 
French,  sir  !” 

Of  the  many  amusing  stories  in  circulation 
and  turning  on  an  English  misuse  of  French, 
the  most  popular  is  perhaps  the  anecdote  in 
which  one  of  two  gentlemen  occupying  an 
apartment  in  Paris  leaves  word  with  the 
comtur^i  that  he  does  not  wish  his  fire  to  go 
out ;  as  he  unfortunately  expresses  this  desire 
in  the  phrase  “  ne  laissez  pas  sortir  le  fou,” 
much  inconvenience  results  to  the  other  gentle* 
man,  who  is  detained  in  the  apartment  as  a 
dangerous  lunatic.  This  pleasant  tale  has  in 
its  time  been  fathered  on  many  famous  Eng¬ 
lishmen.  And  like  unto  it  is  another  which 
Americans  are  wont  to  place  to  the  credit  of  a 
cockney,  while  the  English  are  sure  that  its 
I  true  hero  was  a  Yankee — both  parties  acting 
on  the  old  principle  of  "  putting  the  Frenchman 
up  the  chimney  when  they  tell  the  story  in  Eng¬ 
land.”  The  story  goes  that  a  certain  Anglo- 
Saxon— for  thus  we  may  avoid  international 
complications— entered  into  a  Parisian  restau¬ 
rant  with  intent  to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry. 
Wishing  to  inform  the  waiter  of  his  hunger  he 
said,  "  J’ai  une  femme  !”  to  which  the  polite 
but  astonished  waiter  naturally  responded, 
"  J’esp6re  que  madame  se  porte  bien  ?” 
Whereupon  the  Anglo-Saxon  makes  a  second 
attempt  at  the  French  for  hunger,  and  asserts, 
”  Je  suis  fameux  !”  to  which  the  waiter’s  obvi¬ 
ous  reply  is,  ”  Je  suis  bien  aise  de  le  savoir, 
monsieur !”  Then  the  Anglo-Saxon  girded 
up  his  loins  and  made  a  final  effort,  and  de¬ 
clared,  ”  Je  suis  femme  !”  to  which  the  waiter 
could  answer  only,  “  Alors  madame  s’habille 
d’une  fa9on  trfes  fetrange.”  After  which  the 
Anglo-Saxon  fled,  and  was  seen  no  more. — 
Saturday  Review, 

Imh  stry  as  a  Matter  of  Race. — We  sup¬ 
pose  there  are  indolent  Chinese,  but  the  im¬ 
mense  majority  of  that  vast  people  have  an 
unequalled  power  of  work  ;  care  nothing  about 
hours,  and  so  long  as  they  are  paid,  will  go  on 
with  a  dogged,  steady  persistence  in  toil  for 
sixteen  hours  a  day  such  as  no  European  can 
rival.  No  English  ship-carpenter  will  work 
like  a  Chinese,  no  laundress  will  wash  as  many 
clothes,  and  a  Chinese  compositor  would  very 
soon  be  expelled  for  over  toil  by  an  English 
"  chapel”  of  the  trade.  The  Chinese  peasants 
and  boatmen  work  all  day,  and  every  day  ; 
and,  in  fact,  but  for  untiring  industry,  the 
closely  packed  masses  of  China  could  not  be 


sustained  as  they  are  by  artificial  irrigation. 
Of  the  Brown  Races  the  Arabs  generally  pre¬ 
fer  abstemiousness  carried  to  a  starving  point 
to  continuous  labor ;  but  the  most  numerous 
brown  people,  the  Indian,  labor  unrelaxingly 
for  seventy-seven  hours  a  week.  They  are 
often  called  lazy  by  unobservant  Europeans, 
because  they  enjoy  the  cool  of  the  evening  ;* 
but  they  go  to  work  before  four  in  the  morning 
and  work  on  till  three,  and  only  eat  once  dur¬ 
ing  sunlight,  the  second  meal  being  taken  after 
dark.  They  take,  too,  no  weekly  holiday. 
The  result,  in  fact,  proves  their  industry. 
They  keep  up  a  system  of  agriculture  singu¬ 
larly  toilsome,  because  it  involves  irrigation, 
raise  often  three  crops  and  always  two  in  the 
year,  and  have  covered  India  with  grand  cities 
which  they  built  for  themselves.  As  they  feel 
their  climate,  though  less  than  Europeans  do, 
their  labor  is  severe,  and  we  should  say  delib¬ 
erately,  after  the  observation  of  years,  that 
their  industrial  fault  was,  when  laboring  for 
themselves,  a  disposition  to  do  too  much  on 
insufficient  food.  They  wear  themselves  out 
too  early.  They  know  this  themselves,  and 
have  a  tendency  to  refuse  overtime  and  reject 
pay  for  it  which  is  often  most  annoying.  Of 
course,  the  savage  brown  races  will  not  work 
continuously,  but  neither  will  the  savage  white 
ones,  e.g.,  the  mean  whites  of  the  Southern 
States  ;  but  then  both  will  make  incredible  ex¬ 
ertions  by  fits  and  starts,  as,  for  example,  in 
bunting,  or  rowing  very  long  distances. — 
Spectator. 

PARistAN  Pleasures. — Leaders  of  fashion 
in  Paris  deserve  the  rare  praise  of  having  dis¬ 
covered — not,  indeed,  a  new  pleasure,  but  a 
new  variety  of  an  old  one.  This  is  the  very 
heart  of  the  dancing  season,  Paris  being  in  all 
things  a  month  earlier  than  London  ;  and  after 
Cinderellas,  fancy  balls,  and  costume  reunions, 
in  which  inventive  eccentricity  was  to  be  con¬ 
fined  entirely  to  (the  outsides  of)  the  heads  of 
the  guests,  it  seemed  that  nothing  new  in  that 
line  could  be  devised.  Something  new  has 
been  devised,  and  is  now  in  the  full  swing 
of  Parisian  patronage  and  popularity.  Dances 
are  given  in  which  the  hostess  assumes  a  na¬ 
tionality.  The  Parisienne  is  content  for  the 
night  to  be  a  Spaniard,  a  Pole,  a  Neapolitan, 
and  as  is  the  hostess  so  must  be  her  guests. 
The  mise  en  sc^ne  is  rigorously  correct.  In  one 
salon  you  might  fancy  yourself  in  Madrid, 
especially  if  you  had  never  been  there.  You 
have  the  sarabande  and  the  bolero,  the  short 
petticoats,  the  gay  flounces  ;  and,  where  nature 
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(or  art)  can  supply  them,  the  olive  complex¬ 
ions,  the  lustrous  locks,  and  the  rather  wanton 
eyes  of  the  country  of  bull-fights  ;  dark  beau¬ 
ties  are  much  admired  and  Spanish  lace  is  in 
high  request.  A  few  doors  off  you  are  in  Po¬ 
land,  Chopin’s  dreamy  waltzes  giving  the 
music  and  the  slow,  swinging  step  so  inexplic- 
’able  to  a  Frenchman  accustomed  to  teetotum 
gyrations.  German  manners  and  customs  are 
not  yet  very  popular  ;  but  there  seems  a  craze 
for  the  Russian  mode.  On  the  whole,  the 
boulevardier  boasts  with  reason  that  after  it 
has  struck  twelve  he  can  make  a  tour  of  the 
world  in  forty  minutes. — Pall  Mall  GatetU.  • 

The  Spectator  on  Emerson. — Emerson  is 
a  most  stimulating  writer— one,  however,  who, 
like  most  stimulating  writers,  is  apt  sometimes 
to  make  you  think  that  you  have  got  hold  of  a 
real  truth,  only  because  he  has  put  an  old  error 
into  a  novel  and  fascinating  dress.  If  you 
would  be  stimulated  by  him  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage,  you  must  be  stimulated  to  challenge  his 
gnomic  sayings,  and  to  sift  them  through  and 
through  before  you  accept  them.  He  has  a 
genuine  dignity  in  him  which  often  gives  a 
false  air  of  authority  to  his  announcements, 
and  so  takes  in  the  unwary.  It  was  he,  we 
fancy,  who  introduced  the  unfortunate  mistake, 
which  has  been  followed  by  so  many,  of  using 
imposing  scientific  terms,  like  “  polarity  ”  or 
“  polarized,”  for  instance,  in  a  hybrid  popular 
sense,  which  makes  them  at  once  pretentious 
and  misleading.  *'  Let  me  see  every  trifle,” 
says  Emerson,  ”  bristling  with  the  polarity  that 
ranges  it  constantly  on  an  eternal  law,  and  the 
shop,  the  plough,  and  the  ledger  referred  to  the 
like  cause  by  which  light  undulates  and  poets 
sing. "  How  the  ledger  is  to  be  made  to  bristle 
with  a  polarity  that  ranges  it  constantly  on  an 
eternal  law,  Emerson,  of  course,  never  even 
suggested  ;  but  that  grandiose  mode  of  speak¬ 
ing  of  things  takes  hold  of  all  his  disciples.  Mr. 
Joel  Benton,  in  defending  his  poems,  says,  for 
instance — ”  They  are  hints  rather  than  finish¬ 
ed  statements.  The  words  alone  surtle  by 
their  deep  suggestion.  Their  polarized  vitality, 
rich  symbolism,  and  strong  percussion,  shock 
the  mind,  and  celestial  vistas  or  unfathomed 
deeps  ate  opened.”  There,  we  venture  to  say 
that  the  metaphorical  polarity  of  Emerson 
a  very  vague  kind  of  polarity  even  in  him,  for 
it  meant  only  the  indication  given  by  some  de> 
tail  of  common  life  that  that  detail  had  its  ex¬ 
planation  in  grander  life  beyond  itself— has 
fallen  to  a  yet  lower  level  of  metaphorical 


emptiness.  The  **  polarized  vitality”  of  his 
poems  can  hardly  be  so  explained  as  to  give  it 
any  very  distinct  meaning.  Polarized  light  is, 
we  believe,  light  deprived  of  one  set  of  its  vi* 
brations  ;  and  polarized  life  ought,  we  suppose 
by  analogy,  to  mean  life  that  does  not  show 
itself  equally  in  all  spheres — life  thinned  off 
into  what  is  spiritual  only.  If  Mr.  Benton 
means  this  by  the  ‘‘polarized  vitality”  of 
Emerson’s  poems,  he  certainly  is  using  terms 
at  once  pedantic  and  ineffectual  to  convey  a 
very  simple  meaning  ;  and  this  is  just  the  fault 
into  which  Emerson  not  unfrequently  fell  him¬ 
self,  and  almost  always  led  his  followers. 
There  is  a  cant  of  scientific  symbolism  about 
their  language  which  makes  it  at  once  obscure 
and  affected. 

Barren  and  Fertii.e  Soils.— It  may  excite 
some  surprise  that  the  cost  of  cultivation  and 
manure,  and  the  amount  of  crop,  is  the  same 
on  what  have  hitherto  been  reckoned  barren 
soils  as  on  those  which  have  been  esteemed 
highly  fertile.  The  statement  is  nevertheless 
true,  subject  to  some  qualifications.  Where 
sterility  has  arisen  from  presence  of  some  nox¬ 
ious  ingredient  (a  rare  case)  it  is  of  course  not 
removable  by  additional  manure.  Where  it 
arises  from  impermeability  of  the  soil  to  air  and 
water  it  may  often  be  modified  by  drainage, 
but  in  many  cases  it  cannot  be  entirely  rem¬ 
edied.  Such  soils  form  however  no  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  land  of  the  country.  Where  it 
is  the  consequence  of  high  situation  or  bad  ex¬ 
posure,  it  cannot  be  removed  by  art,  though 
drainage  often  sensibly  improves  climate.  In 
such  situations,  unsuited  for  grain  crops,  cat¬ 
tle  food  may  generally  be  profitably  grown. 
Where  its  cause  is  over-dryness  of  soil,  it  can 
only  be  aided  by  deeper  cultivation  or  by  irri¬ 
gation.  Lastly,  where  it  exists  on  account  of 
the  soil  being  what  farmers  call  '*  hungry,”  that 
is  to  say  not  only  barren  but  incapable  of  re¬ 
taining  manures  for  any  length  of  time,  it  can 
only  be  overcome  at  the  cost  of  some  additional 
labor,  in  giving  rather  larger  doses  of  manure  ; 
but,  above  all,  in  dividing  them  into  several 
applications,  so  that  at  each  stage  of  existence 
the  plant  finds  a  fresh  supply.  From  some 
experience  with  such  soils,  I  can  state  that  this 
is  very  effectual,  and  at  a  moderate  additional 
cost,  not  on  the  whole  exceeding  20s.  per  acre. 
But  the  advantage  of  this  method  has  not  been 
generally  recognized,  and  for  this  reason  the 
use  of  artificial  manures  on  such  soils  has  been 
supposed  to  be  unprofitable,  if  not  injurious. 
—  To-Day. 


PUBLISHER’S  DEPARTMENT. 


THE  TONTINE  PLAN  OF  LIFE  IN- 
SURANCE. 

The  new  plan  of  life  insurance  is  known 
as  a  non-forfeitable  limited  tontine  policy, 
and  it  is  peculiarly  liberal  in  its  provisions, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  investor  in  life 
insurance.  The  policy  has  been  prepared  by 
the  actuaries  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  it  will  mark 
an  era  in  the  system  of  tontine  insurance  as 
did  the  non-forfeiture  feature  in  life  policies 
which  originated  with  the  New  York  Life 
twenty-four  years  ago.  The  noteworthy  feat¬ 
ures  of  the  new  policy  are  :  term  insurance 
at  low  rates,  with  surplus  accumulations  at 
compound  interest;  the  privilege  of  contin¬ 
uing  insurance  at  original  rates  after  the  ton¬ 
tine  period  expires  ;  the  payment  of  the  entire 
cash  value  of  the  policy  in  ten,  fifteen,  or 
twenty  years  on  the  basis  of  the  full  legal  re¬ 
serve  ;  a  grace  of  one  month  in  payment  of 
premiums,  during  which  time  the  indemnity 
will  be  unimpaired  ;  and  protection  against 
loss  in  case  of  default  in  payment  of  premium 
after  three  years  by  the  guarantee  of  a  paid-up 
policy.  This  plan  is  generally  regarded  by 
life  underwriters  as  exceedingly  liberal. 

Personal  Appearance  of  Authors. — Mr. 
Howells  is  short. and  rotund,  dark  and  hand¬ 
some,  with  an  iron  gray  mustache  and  careless 
dark  hair.  Mr.  Aldrich  is  fair  and  slender,  his 
expression  is  fastidious,  his  profile  fine,  his 
mustache  is  blonde,  with  waxed  ends.  Henry 
James  is  of  medium  height,  and  stout,  with 
dark  brown  eyes  and  ruddy  complexion  ;  he  is 
slightly  bald,  and  resembles  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  Julian  Hawthorne  is  tall  and  large, 
hazel-eyed,  and  handsome,  with  some  slight 
resemblance  to  his  father.  John  Boyle  O’  Reilly 
is  very  dark,  eagle-eyed,  with  finely  cut  features. 

Cause  of  the  Recent  Beautiful  Sunsets. 
— The  surprising  sunsets  of  November,  which 
reached  around  the  world,  created  superstitious 
fear  in  India,  and  numbers  of  holy  men  went 
about  preaching  impending  disaster.  Those 
who  should  know  most  about  it  say  that  the 
fiery  coloring  was  due  to  volcanic  dust  from 
the  Java  earthquake.  A  correspondent  says 
in  the  London  Times  :  “  The  vesicular  nature 
of  pumice,  each  particle  consisting  of  a  small 


bubble  of  glass,  would  allow  it,  after  being 
shot  up  by  the  eruption  to  an  enormous  height, 
to  be  carried  without  precipitation  to  all  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  globe,  and  at  the  altitude  attained 
it  would  be  far  removed  from  the  action  of 
vapor  and  weather.  Nothing  like  this  diffused 
atmospheric  glow  after  dark  and  one  or  two 
hours  before  sunrise  has  been  observed  before, 
and  a  singular  effect  must  have  its  origin  in  a 
singular  cause." 

Missionary- Progress. — ”  Fifty  years  ago," 
said  Earl  Cairns,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  "  if  a  man  had  been  ship¬ 
wrecked  on  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
he  would  have  been  killed,  cooked,  and  eaten  ; 
whereas  if  a  man  were  shipwrecked  there  now, 
he  would  receive  Christian  hospitality.  Miss 
Gordon  Cumming,  who  is  not  a  missionary, 
and  who  did  not  write  for  the  purpose  of  cry¬ 
ing  up  missions,  declared  that  while  in  1835 
the  people  of  Feejee  were  cannibals,  there 
are  now  400  churches  and  1400  schools  there. 
Lady  Brassey  writes  that  anybody  who  wants 
to  see  the  last  traces  of  heathenism  in  Japan 
had  better  go  soon,  as  they  are  rapidly  giving 
place  to  Christianity." 

Udolpho  Wolfe’s  Schiedam  Aromatic 
Schnapps. — It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  call 
attention  to  an  article  so  universally  recog¬ 
nized  as  that  of  the  Schiedam  Schnapps.  Its 
virtues  have  long  since  asserted  themselves 
in  cases  to  which  it  is  peculiarly  adaptable, 
and  the  immense  sales  effected  throughout 
the  markets  of  the  world  prove  that  it  has 
intrinsic  merit.  It  has  been  pronounced  by 
scientists  to  possess  the  qualities  of  a  gentle 
stimulant  and  fine  invigorant,  and  careful 
analyses  have  proven  that  it  is  entirely  free 
from  all  adulterating  ingredients. 

General  Gordon. — General  Charles  Gor¬ 
don,  generally  known  as  ’’  Chinese  Gordon,” 
was  only  thirty  years  old  when  placed  in  com¬ 
mand  of  a  division  of  the  Chinese  army.  He 
always  went  unarmed  in  battle,  even  when 
foremost  in  the  breach,  directing  his  troops  by 
waving  a  little  cane.  As  he  was  uniformly 
victorious  in  his  engagements,  his  Chinese 
soldiers  considered  the  cane  to  be  a  magic 
wand  which  insured  his  protection  and  their 
triumph.  The  general  is  a  lofty  and  admi¬ 
rable  type,  honest  as  he  is  brave. 
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Paris  Municipai,  Libraries. — These  useful 
institutions,  established  by  the  Municipal 
Council  in  the  communal  schools,  are  gradu¬ 
ally  increasing  in  number,  there  being  twenty- 
three  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  year,  while 
three  new  ones  have  been  opened  within  the 
last  month  or  two,  viz.,  in  the  Rue  Titon  (nth 
arrond.).  Place  du  Commerce  (nth  arrond.), 
and  Rue  Balagny  (17th  arrond.).  Twelve 
others  are  to  be  established  during  1884.  The 
number  of  books  at  present  is  not  very  large, 
being  but  132,153,  of  which  22,984  have  to  be 
read  on  the  premises,  while  109,169  are  allowed 
lor  home  perusal.  The  volumes  for  the  pre¬ 
vious  quarter  only  numbered  127,963,  showing 
an  increase  of  4190  in  the  three  months,  and  an 
increase  over  the  corresponding  quarter  of 
the  last  year  of  32,298,  a  by  no  means  unsatis¬ 
factory  growth.  Of  the  subjects  most  in  de¬ 
mand,  novels  and  romances  hold  the  first  place, 
with  75,026  volumes,  and  are  succeeded  in 
their  respective  order  by  literature,  poetry,  and 
the  drama,  16,982  ;  science,  12,881  ;  geography 
and  travels,  11,679;  history  10,864;  music, 
4139  ;  and  foreign  publications,  583. 

Proportions  ok  the  Sexes.— The  new 
Census  figures  giving  the  relative  proportions 
of  the  sexes  are  very  striking.  Out  of  a  total 
population  of  26.000,000,  females  are  in  excess 
of  males  to  the  extent  of  nearly  700,000.  Yet, 
at  birth,  the  males  are  in  a  majority.  Within 
a  year  the  balance  turns  the  other  way,  and  so 
continues  until  the  period  between  ten  and 
fifteen  years  of  age,  when  the  males  are  again 
the  greater  number.  But  the  ascendancy  is 
only  temporary  ;  and  in  the  next  five  years  the 
strength  of  numbers  is  with  the  female  sex, 
who  retain  this  position  until  the  close.  In 
the  advanced  periods  of  life,  the  numerical 
•  superiority  of  the  gentler  sex  is  specially 
manifest.  At  the  figure  of  “  ninety-five  and  up¬ 
ward,”  we  find  the  females  more  than  twice 
as  numerous  as  the  males  ;  while  of  the  141 
persons  who  are  recorded  as  having  attained 
the  age  of  “  too  and  upward,”  ninety-seven, 
or  t8  per  cent,  are  females. — British  Medical 
Journal. 

Royal  Tips.— It  costs  something  to  visit 
reigning  personages,  especially  if  you  are  a 
reigning  personage  yourself.  When  the  Em¬ 
peror  Nicholas  passed  a  week  at  Windsor 
Castle,  he  left  fifteen  thousand  dollars  for  the 
servants,  besides  a  dozen  gold  and  diamond 
snuff-boxes  for  the  gentlemen  of  the  household. 
The  Emperor  Napoleon  on  a  similar  occasion 
tipped  the  servants  with  seven  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars,  whch  rather  offended  the 
frugal  Prince  Consort,  as  he  saw  that  he  must 
do  the  same  when  the  (^ueen  visited  Framce  ; 


and  last  year  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  had 
to  disburse  five  thousand  dollars  on  the  close 
of  a  royal  visit. 

Numbers  of  the  Eclectic  Wanted. — We 
are  in  need  of  the  following  numbers  of  the 
Eclectic  :  February  and  March,  1844 ;  January 
and  December,  1845  ;  February,  March,  April, 
June,  July,  and  November,  1846  ;  December, 
1S47,  and  May,  1848  ;  November,  1S54  ;  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March,  1855;  May,  1856;  and  Jan¬ 
uary,  1869. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  publishers  w.ll  send  any  book  re- 
v.iewed  in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new 
publication,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the 
price.] 

History  of  the  United  States.  Vol.  IV.  By 
George  Bancroft.  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  452 
pp.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  <&*  Q>.  Price, 
$2.50. 

Darwinism.  By  Nathan  Sheppard.  i2mo, 
cloth,  351  pp.  New  York;  D.  Appleton 
Co.  Price,  4ii.50. 

Flowers’  and  their  Pedigrees.  By  Grant 
Allen.  i2mo,  cloth,  266  pp.  New  York  ' 
D.  Appleton  iSr  Co.  Price,  $1.50. 

Hand-Book  oj  Tree  Planting.  By  N.  H. 
Egleston.  i2ino,  cloth,  126  pp.  New  York  . 
D.  Appleton  <Sr*  Co.  Price,  75  cents. 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  By  Oliver  Goi.d- 
SMiTH.  Edited  by  Austin  Dobson.  i8ino, 
gilt,  parchment  paper,  308  pp.  New  York  ; 
D.  Appleton  (Sr*  Co.  Price,  $1.25. 

Called  Back  By  Hugh  Conway.  i8mo, 
paper,  254  pp.  New  York;  Henry  Holt  (s’ 
Co.  Price,  25  cents. 

Creators  of  the  Age.  By  W.  T.  Jeans. 
l2mo,  cloth,  349  pp.  New  York;  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  Price,  $1.50. 

Treasure  Island.  By  R.  L.  Stevenson. 
i2mo,  cloth,  293  pp.  Boston  :  Roberts  Bros. 
Price,  $1.50. 

Cremation.  By  R.  E.  Williams,  A.M. 
i2mo,  cloth,  82  pp.  Philadelphia ;  f.  B. 
Lippincott  (s’  Co.  Price,  75  cents. 

Locke's  Theory  of  Knowledge.  By  James 
McCosh,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  D.L.  8vo,  paper,  77  , 
pp.  New  York  ;  Charles  Scribners  Sons. 
Price,  50  cents. 

Ptusius.  A  Romance.  By  Ernst  Eck 
STEi.N.  i2mo,  paper.  New  York  ;  W.  S. 
Gottsberger.  Price,  50  cents. 

Old  Lady  Mary  :  A  Story  of  the  Seen  and  the 
Unseen.  i2mo,  cloth.  Boston  ;  Roberts  Bros. 
Price,  75  cents. 

Pilgrim  Sorrow.  By  Helen  Zimmern. 
i2mo,  cloth,  263  pp.  New  York  ;  Henry  Holt 
(s’  Co. 
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NOTABLE  AND  SIGNIFICANT  ITEMS 

FBOM  THB 

THIRTY-NEfTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

or  THK 

NEW  YORK  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO., 

346  and  348  Broadway,  New  York. 


BUSINESS  OF  1883. 

Keceived  in  Premiums . $10,948,486  77 

Keceived  in  Interest,  Rents,  etc .  2,712,863  89 


Total  Income . $13,661,350  66 

Paid  Death^’laims .  2,263,092  29 

**  Endowments . • .  462,229  80 

“  Annuities,  Dividends,  and  Surrender  values .  3,984,068  31 

Total  Paid  Policy-holders . $6,699,390  40 

New  Policies  issued .  16,561 

New  Insurance  written . $52,736,664  Oo 

t'ONDITION  JANUARY  1,  1884. 

Cash  Assets . $55,542,902  72 

•Divisible  Surplus  (Company’s  4  per  cent  Standard) . 6,002,614  17 

fTontine  Suqdus  (Company's  4  i)er  cent  Standard) . 2,236,096  04 


Total  Sorplos  at  4  per  cent . $7,238,610  21 

Surplus  by  State  Standard  (estimate<l) . $10,300,000  00 

Polices  in  Force . * . . .  69,227 

Insurance  in  force . $198,746,043  00 

PROGRESS  IN  1883. 

Increase  in  Income .  $1,710,704  87 

Excess  of  Income  over  Expenditures .  4,659,334  78 

Excess  of  Interest  over  D^th-losses . 449,771  60 

Increase  in  Assets .  4,742,606  90 

Increase  in  Divisible  Suqdus  (Company’s  4  per  cent  Standard) .  63,672  38 

Increase  in  Tontine  Suqdus  “  “  “  . . .  144,723  88 

Amount  paid  on  Matured  Tontines .  4)72,216  12 

Amount  added  to  Tontine  Fund .  1,116,939  00 

Increase  in  Policies  issued  (over  1882) .  3,38:1 

Increase  in  new  Insurance  “  . $11,410,044  00 

Increase  in  Policies  in  force  “  . . .  9,077 

Increase  in  Insurance  in  force  “  .  $27,330,946  0(* 


*  Exclusive  of  the  amount  specially  reserved  as  a  contingent  liability  to  Tontine  Dividend  Fund, 
t  Over  and  above  a  4  per  cent  reserve  on  existing  polices  of  that  class. 


The  New  Yobk  Life  has  now  perfected  a  policy  called  the 


NON-FORFEITING  LIMITED-TONTINE  POLICY, 


which  combines  the  non-forfeiture  features  originated  by  this  Company  in  1860,  with  the  valuable  op¬ 
tions  and  benefits  of  the  “  Tontine  Investment  Policy.”  This  policy  marks  the  latest  advance 
in  life  insnrance.  By  a  combination  of  non-forfeiture  and  Tontine  privileges  it  obviates  the  objec¬ 
tions  heretofore  made  against  both  the  ordinary  policy  and  the  ordinary  Tontine,  and  it  is  confidently 
recommended  as  (1)  the  safest  life-policy  issned,  as  regards  liability  to  lapse;  (2)  the  most  de¬ 
sirable,  as  regards  character  of  pnvileges  and  benefits ;  and  (3)  one  of  the  most  profitable,  as 
r^nrds  cash  returns 

MORRIS  FRANKLIN,  President.  ^ 

WILLIAM  H.  BEERS,  Vice-Prasident  and  Actuary.  HENRY  TUCK,  2d  Vice  President. 


TRBODOB8  ■.  BANTl,  Cashier. 

D.  O’DELL,  Saperiatesdeat  af  Ageaciss. 


HEHRY  TUCK,  M.D..  ) 

A.  HUNTIMCDOM,  M.D.,  ) 
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VITALIZED  PHOS-PHITES 


IS  a  ntandard  remedy  with  all  Phyi^icians  who  treat  Mental  or  Nervous  Disorders.  Its  <»reful 
chemical  composition  is  superintended  by  a  Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  and  its  correct 
analysis  vouched  for  by  a  Profe^isor  of  Chemistry.  The  formula  is  on  every  label. 

It  amplifies  bodily  and  mental  power  to  the  present  (reneration,  and  pmves  "the  survival 
of  the  fittest"  to  the  next.  It  develops  good  teeth,  glossy  hair,  clear  skin,  handsome  nails  in 
the  young,  so  that  they  n  ay  be  an  inheritance  in  latter  years.  It  aids  the  bodily,  and  wonder¬ 
fully  the  mental  growtu  of  children.  It  enlarges  all  the  capabilities  for  enjoyment. 

For  sale  by  Druggists,  or  by  mail,  Send  f0r  Circular. 

F.  CliOSBY  CO.,  664  Sc  ttttU  Sixth  Avenae,  New  York. 

BRAIN  WORKERS  NEED  BRAIN  FOOD. 


OOkZ 

pent 


PB^OIL.t<,  UOI.DERt^  CAt»EH,  ETC. 

THE  CALLI  GRAPHIC  PEN, 

A  OOLD  PEN  AND  RUBBER  BOLDER,  contain¬ 
ing  ink  for  Nveral  days'  writing.  Can  be  carried  in 
the  pocket  Always  ready  for  nee.  A  loxury  to  persons 
who  care  to  preserve  their  tndividnality  in  writing. 

MABIE,  TODD  &  BARD, 

BRYANT  BUil.DINU. 

Cor.  Nassau  and  Liberty  Stt,,  Sew  York, 

'  Bend  for  Price-list.  Onr  Goods  are  sold  by  ftrsi-clase 
dealers. 


rOOD  e/!RPETIN6-  LESS  EXPENSIVEwOFFICE.S 


pflTT6Rns  &  PRiWE,  on  flPPueflTion' 


PTinniQiBopffcitL 

ELECTRICAL,  MECHANICAL, Ac-rncc 
MAMMOTH  OATAI.Mirr.rnLL 
HAKBACU  OROiANlNA  CO.PbUadju  Pw 


rrcBLiin}  bixybb  comhdkion  sets,  etc. 


•ANNERQ  IN  SILK  AND  OOLD.  tS  EACH. 


BARLOW’S  INDIGO  BLUE. 

Its  merits  as  s  WASH  BLUB  have  been  fiilly  tested 
and  Indorsed  by  tiiouiands  of  houiiekeeper<*  Your 
Grocer  onght  to  nave  it  on  sale.  Ask  him  for  it. 

D.  H.  W  ILTBKIidhK.  Prop..  «3S  N.  Sd  St..  Pbila.,  Pa. 
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1^^  PAGE  Illnstrated  CATALOGUE  OP 

M  B  M  B  Books  on  Architectnre.  Bnilding.  Csr- 
II  II  pentry.  Drawing,  Painting,  Ornament, 
wW  Ww  etc.,  sent  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 

WM.  T.  COMSTOCK,  8  Astob  Placi,  Nxw  Tobk. 


ISYAiiiD  BaciiiinirG 

ROLLING  CHAIRS. 


j  Bond  for 

l^i  Clroolarto  ’’aCgjjHSir 
CMAIR  CO,,  NEW  UAT^L^r. 


To  any  aulfering  with  Catarrh  or  Bron-' 
ckttis  who  eamostly  deaire  roliel.  I  can 
furnish  a  metnt  of  Pomunentand  Pos- 
Hivo  Curo.  A  Homo  Treatment.  No 
charso  lor  consultation  by  mall.  Valua- 
MoTroatiso  Free.  CertlScatea  from  Doc- 
tort,  Laatyert.  Minlttera.  Butinett-men. 
Address  Rev.  T.  P.  CHILDS.  Tfoy.  Ohio. 


rOLDlsI 


UB.  LAMB.  59(;armiiESl.,N.  Y. 

OCHURCH  FURNITURE. 

MEMORIALS  A  SPECIALTY. 

A  Happy  New  Year. 


COPIES 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advertieer. 


NOW  IS  THE 


TIME 


TO  SUBSCRIBE. 


SAMPLE 

15c. 


THE  OLDEST  MAGAZINE 
IN  AMERICA. 

It  is  nearly  fifty-five  years  since  the  first  issue  of 
the  oldest  American  magazine  appeared ;  and  that  it 
has  survived  in  that  period  the  disastrous  influences 
of  panics,  and  latterly  the  immense  competition  of 
magazine  literature,  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
theory  that  “the  fittest  survives.”  It  would  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  find  throughout  our  bnwd  land  a  village. or 
hamlet  so  small  that  some  therein  do  not  remember 
Godey’s  Lady’s  Book.  Gray-haired  men  and  women 
remember  it  as  an  entertainer  when  their  hearts  were 
young,  and  young  people  associate  it  with  their  first 
introduction  to  stories  of  romance.  And  the  rising 
generation  find  it  as  pure  and  interesting  as  did  its 
parents,  ay,  as  its  grandparents  did  in  days  long  past. 
It  speaks  well  for  it  and  our  people,  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  enormous  efforts  made  by  tbe  publishers 
of  the  numerous  “  penny  dreadfuls,"  it  finds  such  a 
large  patronage.  , 

The  name  of  GODEY’S  LADY’S  BOOK  is 
more  familiar  in  the  homes  of  the  majority  of 
American  families  than  that  of  any  other  jour¬ 
nal  ever  published.  From  the  old  grandmother 
to  the  child  at  her  side,  the  name  is  associated 
with  pleasant  remembrances,  and  the  mag¬ 
azine  has  a  value  not  accorded  to  any  other 
periodical.  Read  the  list  of  attractions  that 
are  to  appear  during  1884. 
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Eclectic  Magazine  Advertifer. 


The  New  Depafturei 

OB, 

A  Natural  System  of  Learning  Writing, 
Spelling,  English  Grammar,  and 
Punctuation  at  the'  same  time. 


By  J.  D.  SLOCUM. 


”  The  Hitt  Dtpmiiir*  ”  ii  •  new  application  of  an  old 
Idea,  namely— that  the  way  to  learn  to  do  a  thing  la  to 
do  it. 

It  la  called  a  Nataral  ayetem,  becaoae  the  moat  eaaen- 
tlal  thinga  of  a  practically  raloable  education  are 
teamed,  aa  a  child  learaa  to  walk  and  talk. 

It  oonaintii  of  94  cards  and  a  small  chart,  the  whole 
done  up  in  a  neat  and  portable  ease. 

By  means  of  the  matter  contained  thereon,  and  its  ar 
rangement,  any  person,  with  pen  and  ink  or  pencil 
may  in  a  very  small  portion  of  the  time  usually  spent 
in  acquiring  such  knowledge,  learn  to  write  well,  or 
become  a  eoon  pkhmah  ;  to  srau.  A0cunATn.T  a  vo¬ 
cabulary  of  several  bundled  of  the  most  commonly  used 
words ;  to  write  the  language  correctly,  or  Enolish 
Orammar,  and  to  point  properly  the  breaks  or  Joints 
of  a  sentence,  which  is  purctuation.  Each  card  is 
complete  in  itself,  and  has  arranged  on  one  side  of  it  a 
portion  of  a  vocabulary  or  list  of  several  hundred  such 
words  as  a  person  in  every-day  life  will  be  most  likely 
to  use.  On  the  other  side  of  the  cards  are  arranged 
certain  absolnte  facts  concerning  Grammar,  Spelling, 
and  Punctuation  ;  sometimes  of  all  three  together. 

These  cards  are  to  be  copied,  for  the  purpose  of  learn¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time  to  write  and  to  spell  correctly. 
This  is  the  only  useful  way  of  learning  to  spell,  and  the 
knowledge  of  Orammar  and  Punctuation  acquired  in 
this  way  will  be  much  more  permanent  than  by  the  or¬ 
dinary  methods  of  the  text-books. 

Many  of  our  best  educators  now  insist  that  this  is  the 
only  practical  and  proper  way  to  teach  Grammar,  Spell¬ 
ing,  and  Pnnctnation. 


Tkt  appUeeMon  th*  prinHpU  qf  Itamimg  by 
cMnp  to  omr  primary  otlueaHon  at  w  do  to  all  otkar 
ogairt  qf  Hft,  hat  bten  iadorttd  by  Ou  highoit  autkori- 
Mm  and  by  our  most  iaUlUgtiU  tduealort. 

Price,  $1. 

Bant  ta  [mny  mddroat,  paotpmid,  an  reeaipt  af 
priaa. 

ntRLUHED  ny 

E.  R.  PELTON  &  CO.,  *. 

25  Bond  Stnet,  New  York. 


THE 

Failr  Meal  Me. 

A  COMPLETE  POPULAR  DICTIONARY 

or 

MEDICINE  AND  HYGIENE. 

SDITKD  BT 

EDW!K  LAKIESTER,  M.D.,  FM, 

And  written  by  Distinguiahed  Members  of  the  Koyn 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 

London. 

AMERICAN  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


All  who  have  examined  this  book  pronoanci!  it 
the  best  book  on  Domestic  Medicine  that 
has  yet  appeared.  Never  before  have  such  emi¬ 
nent  Physicians  as  Dr.  Lankester  and  his  assist¬ 
ants  consented  to  prepare  and  enuorse  a  work  of 
this  kind.  Doctors  can  use  it  irith  advantage; 
yet  it  is  designed  primarily  for  Family  Use,  and 
its  descriptions  of  Symptoms  and  directions 
for  Treatment  are  so  clear  and  simple  that 
every  one  can  nnderstand  and  apply  them. 
Besides  articles  on  every  DISEASE  or  AIL¬ 
MENT  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  it  contains  articles 
on  all  those  ACCIDENTS  that  are  liable  to  oc¬ 
cur  at  any  moment,  and  also  on  all  Medicines, 
Drugs,  Plants,  and  Preparations  used  In 
Medical  Practice.  Its  Index  comprises  over 
two  thonsand  Titles. 


BT7T  IT  AS  AN  INVESTMENT. 

It  will  save  ten  timet  its  cost  in  Doctors’  bills. 


Large  8vo,  500  pages.  Price,  in  cloth,  fd ;  in 
sheep,  $5 ;  in  half  russia,  $5.50. 

Sold  only  by  subscription,  but  where  there  is 
so  agent  a  copy  will  be  sent,  postage  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  price. 

E.  B.  PELTON  St  CO.,  Publisbera, 

25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


EcUetie  Magamne  Advertutr. 
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SPECIAL  OFFER! 

BOUND  VOLUMES 

or  THE 

New  Series,  1870  to  1880  inclusive. 
TWENTY-TWO  INSTRUCTIVE  AND  ENTERTAINING  VOLUMES. 


The  Publiaher  of  the  ECLECTIC  haa  a  limited  number  of  bound  volumea,  embrac¬ 
ing  the  yeara  from  1870  to  1880  incluaire,  to  which  he  would  invite  the  attention  of  public 
and  private  libraries,  and  of  the  public  generally.  These  volumes  are  of  the  same  general 
character  as  those  which,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  have  rendered  the  ECLECTIC  the 
American  Cyclopaedia  of  foreign  contemporary  thought.  There  ia  no  subject  in 

Science,  Art,  Politics,  or  General  Literature, 

related  to  the  period  which  they  cover,  of  which  a  record  moie  or  leas  complete  will  not 
be  found  in  these  volumes.  They  comprise 

A  COMPLETE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  BEST  THOUGHTS  OF  THE  AGE. 

EACH  VOLUME  ALSO  CONTAINS  SIX  OR  MORE  FINE  STEEL 

ENGRA  VINOS. 

These  volumes  will  be  sent  by  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  where  the  aigtaB^e 
does  not  exceed  one  thousand  miles.  They  are  bound  in  neat  green  cloth,  and  are  an 
ornament  to  any  library. 

F:Rxa:Ei. 

The  ECLECTIC  ia  bound  in  two  volumes  in  each  year,  and,  until  furUwr  notice,  tbo 
volumes  from  1870  to  1880  inclusive  will  be  sold  at  $4  per  year  tor  single  years  of  two 
volumes  each,  or  $3  per  year  for  five  years  of  ten  volumes,  and  the  entire  set  m  eleven 
years,  or  twenty-two  volumes,  will  lie  sold  for 

Address  E.  R.  PELTON,  Publislier, 

25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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Eclectic  Magazine  Advertiser. 


ECLECTIC  GALLERY 


Fine  Steel  Engravings. 

For  the  Portfolio,  Scrap-Book,  Framing,  or  for  ZUustration.  • 

Beaatifally  <‘ngrmTed  on  Steel,  having  appeared  in  the  Eclsctic  Mgazine  daring  put 
jeara,  and  embracing  portraits  of  nearly  every  distinguished  man  of  the  past  and  present  century 
Oar  list  inclades  portraits  of 

Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Phiiosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historic  and  Ideai  Pictures,  etc.,  etCc 

d 

COMPRISING- 

325  Different  Subjects, 

of  which  the  following,  aelocted  from  onr  list,  will  give  eome  idea  of  their  ecope  and  varietr. 

PORTRAITS. 

ABKAHAM  LIHCOLB. 

HORACE  OREELET. 

WILLIAM  C.  BRTAVT. 

WILLIAM  M.  EYARTS. 

H.  W.  LOHOFELLOW. 

BATARD  TATLOR. 

J.  e.  WHITTIER. 

PETER  COOPER. 

CHA8.  O’COHOR. 

CHAS.  DICXEK8. 

JOHH  BRIGHT. 

RICHARD  COBDEN. 

ALFRED  TEHITYSOH. 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 

THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

HERBERT  SPEHCER. 

1110  eBmTing*  are  nunbered  on  the  Cataloene  to  aid  in  aelection,  ao  that  peraona  giving  orders  need  only  in. 
dicate  thel^res  oppoaite  the  engraving  aelected. 

They  are  printed  on  fine  paper.  lOzlt  inches,  and  are  sent  by  mail  or  expreae,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  We 
furnish  neat  cloth  cases  or  portfolios,  holding  from  ten  to  fifty  engravings. 

Eagrariagt  10  cents  each,  or  $7.60  per  100.  I  Portfolio  and  16  Engravings,  •  •  •  $1 


6  Engravings, . $060  **  **86  **  ...  8 

18  Engravings, . 100  “  “60  “  ...4 

Portfolios, . each  60 


We  will  make  selections  of  the  Engravings  to  be  sent  whenever  required,  or  the  purchaser  can  select  for 
hlmaelf. 

Send  poetage  stamp  for  Catalogue,  and  make  selectioo  for  portfolio,  scrap-book,  or  handsomely  bound  volume 
for  centre-table. 

C^rr^IJOGUIE^S  SSN-X*  T'O  ▲NW  ▲DDK1::SS. 

L  R.  PELTON,*  Publisher,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


HISTORIC  PICTURES. 

CONGRESS  OF  VIENNA. 

BATTLE  OF  BUNKER  HILL. 

NAPOLEON  IN  PRISON. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  AND  FRIENDS. 
WASHINGTON  IRVING  AND  FRIENDS. 
LITERARY  PARTY  AT  SIR  J.  REYNOLDS 
VAN  DYKE  PARTING  FROM  RUBENS. 

IDEAL  PICTURES. 

FLORENTINE  POETS. 

WOODLAND  VOWS. 

FAR  FROM  HOME. 

BEATRICE  DE  CENCI. 

BURIAL  OF  THE  BIRD. 
FLOWER-GATHERERS. 

HOME  TREASURES. 


S 


■EcUciie  Magaxim  Advertiser. 


INVESTORS 

BHOClJ>  COKFBR  WITH  THB 

WE8TKRM  KAUX  HOKTtiAOK  CO., 

LAWRENCB,  KAN«A«. 

Flnt  ■ertncp  Rral  KHtat*  l.wRaBMld  ia  Kaw  To>k. 
AbanlatA  KaiUfartlon  Ol'AKAKTBCD.  For  rclialiility 
ronault  Third  Nat.  Bank,  New  York  City,  or  Nat.  Bank, 
Lawrence,  KanMui. 

Hermrity  large.  Interrat  promptly  paid. 

SmmI  tm  with  Twtimo«i*U,  RtmpU  form*,  rle. 

r.  M.  f*«EKi«o,  Pr«wM«BL  I  N.  r.  H*vr,  )L.  H.  Pikkih*,  S^rttary 

J.  T.  W*»N«.  Vlc«-Pr*t.  }  Anditor.  f  C.  W.  Gillstt,  TroMuror 

WSUMPflON. 

«I  hETEEixihktWereoK'dy  f'>rihi*  abore  di»e«ii«; by Ita 
thooMsda ca*M  of  tho  worai  hln<t  aod  of  knr  itudlng 
hare  booo  co  red  T  n  doed,  so  •troBic  U  my  fhl  tb  I  n  iW  efBcery. 
that  I  will  tend  T'  O  BOtTLm  rRIK,tocetber  with  a  TaL 
UABLB  TBKATIPU  oa  thl>  diee— ,  to  any  eqflbref.  QIt*  Kae 

pfOOTdlf:  aoddren.  A.BLOOUlf;mi^»ari8t.a M.  T* 

siaiim»‘?;sT 

^  Spaanu,  Convul- 

P^ly  |P|B>  iSlcAnm, St. Vitus 
W  a»  Dance,  AleoM- 

I^tTHE  CREAT]QS;r>»m‘: 

Scrofula,  Kinga 
H  C  P  V  C  Ugly  Blood 

"  ^  ^  I  Diseases,  l>yapep- 

^  laal'  laala  1111  NerVOUSDCSS, 

[  n|QINin|mp|R|n|R  pici:  Headache, 
^..1  1— l.llii  1111  rRhenniatlsm, 
Hereoua  Weakneaa,  Brain  Worry,  Blood  Sorea. 
Biliousness,  Coativetteas,  Nervous  Prostration, 
Kidney  TrvMea  and  IrregtdarUka.  $1.50. 

.  „  Haaiale  TeoihMalRla. 
ssmaritan  Nervine  is  (ioiiig  wonders." 

Dr.  J.  O.  McLcmoin,  Alexander  City,  Ala. 

"I  feei  it  my  doty  to  reconimeud  it." 

Dr.  D.  F.  Lanj^hlin.  Clyde,  Kansas 
"It  cored  whero  physiciana  failed." 

Rer.  J.  A.  Edie,  Bearer,  Pi 
MKiwrreapeRdence  freely  uiAwered.'ttk 

TEE  DR. !.  A.  EICHIQliD  MED.  CO.,  ST.  lOSEpf  10. 

At  Draniata.  C.  M.  Crlttentoa,  Ayeot,  H.  T. 

I  CURE  FITS! 

tf  hen  I  Bar  rum  a  ud  iiu$  maan  merely  to  i»top  them  tor 
a  time  and  then  have  them  retom  aintln,  I  mean  a  radl- 
c4l  cure.  I  have  made  the  dleeaae  of  PITS,  EPILEPSY 
or  palling  HICESESS  a  life  long  etndy.  I  warrant  my 
remedy  to  core  the  worst  caaee.  Becauae  others  have 
failed  Ib  no  reason  for  not  now  receiving  a  cure.  Send  at 
once  for  a  treatise  and  a  Free  Bottle  of  my  Infallible 
remedy  Give  Express  and  Post  OfBce.  It  costs  you 
nothing  for  a  trial,  snd  I  will  care  you. 

Address  Dr.  U.  G.  HOOT,  its  Pearl  SL,  Kew  Torb. 

III^QI/  at  home.  Men,  Womon,  Boys,  and 
1M  M 11 M  Girls  make  10c.  to  $2  an  hour.  New 
^  business:  never  advertised:  no  ped¬ 
dling;  no  humbug.  The  MecreC  revealed,  and  12 
nminplea,  worth  $5,  to  commence  work  on,  free* 
Address,  ll.  O.  Fat,  Rutland.  Vermont. 


NERVE 


DECORATIVE  ART. 

Far  rolarins  naoar*.  <4rwa«e«.  Bcr*.  Ivary. 
Hair,  Phot ORraRhs,  anti  all  kladsaf  clath.  rtc.. 
(itr.a  t)ae  DiRiaand  llyra.  Mend  your  rruif  oh  h 
RONtRl  RRd  Rak  lor  "  LONt;  (iiAMPLB  CARD’’ 
of ‘A4  brnRiifRl  colara. 

WELLY,  RICHARDSON  A  CO.,  Burllnatoo.  Vt. 


CAIN 

Health  and Jappiness. 

^  DO  AS  OTHERS 

5*  HAKE  gOHL 


Are  yotir  Kidneys  disordered? 

*'Kklnej  Wort  bi^iught  me  from  my  grave,  as  it 
werv,  after  1  had  iK'en  given  up  by  13  lieet  doctors  in 
Doindl.*'  BL  W.  Deveraux,  Mechanic,  Ionia,  MAcIl. 

Are  your  nerves  weak? 

“Kidney  Wost  eurod  me  from  nenrou,  wcoknem 
Ac.,  After  I  was  not  expei’teil  to  lire.”— Mr*.  H.  M.  B. 
Ouodwtn,  Cd.  ^rutfua  Monitor  CfeTelond,  O. 

Have  you  Brigfht’s  Disease? 

“Kidney  Woi,  eared  me  when  my  water  wwjuat 
like  chalk  and  then  like  blood.” 

Frank  Wllaon,  Peabody.  Mam. 

Suffering  from  Diabetes? 

“Kldn..y-WortU  the  moot  .aecemfnl  remedy  I  hare 
ever  tiaed.  OlTec  almost  Immediate  relief." 

Dr.  PhiUlpa  BoUou,  Mooktim,  Vt. 

Have  you  Liver  Complaint? 

“Kidney-Wort  cured  me  of  chronic  Lieer  Dlaeaaee 
after  I  prayed  to  die.” 

llenry  Word,  late  Col.  Wth  Kot.  Quord,  N.  T. 

Is  your  Back  lame  and  aching? 

“lUdney-Wort, <1  bottle)  cured  me  when  X  waaeo 
lame  I  bod  to  roll  out  of  Iwd." 

O.  M.  ToUmaRe,  Milwaukee,  Wit. 

Have  you  Kidney  Disease? 

** Kid iu‘y- Wort  made  me  sound  in  lirer  and  kklners 
after  years  of  unsuoccesfnl  doetoring.  Its  worth 
$10  a  Liox.**— Sami  Hodges,  WUUamstown,  West  Va. 

Are  you  Constipated? 

“Kidney-Wort  couaea  easy  eTacuotiona  and  cured 
me  after  M  years  nso  of  other  m<.dieinea" 

Kelson  Fairchild,  Bt.  Albans,  Vt. 

Have  you  Malaria? 

"Kidney- \fort  has  done  better  (ban  any  other 
remedy  f  bare  erer  oaed  In  mr  practice." 

,  Dr.  1C  K.  Ciuk,  South  Hero,  VC 

Are  you  Bilious? 

“Kidney-Wort  has  done  me  Eood  than  any 
other  remedy  I  hare  erer  taken." 

Mrs.  J,  T.  Ualloway,  Elk  FlaC  OreRon. 

Are  you  tormented  with  Piles? 

^Kldney^^Wort  nmnancallir  cured  me  of  bleeding 
f41es.  l>r.  w.  C.  Kline  pDooinmendi'd  It  to  mo.’' 

Ueo.  U.  Horst,  Cashier  M.  Dank,  Myeritown,  Pa. 

Are  you  Rheumatism  racked? 

“Kidney- Wort  cun-u  me,  after  1  was  alTi-n  up  to 
die  by  physicians  and  I  baa  suffered  thirty  years." 

Elbrldve  Malcolm,  West  Bun,  Maine. 

Ladies,  are  you  suffering? 

**Ktdney-Wort  cured  me  of  peculiar  troubles  of 
several  yuan  staniiin  r.  Uany  friends  use  and  praise 
its**  lira  H.  Lamoreaux,  Isle  La  Motte,  Vt.  I 


-  —  -  — ■  I*,"  s*«a.  *x,  AsaworuMua,  iwim  mumk;,  v  *. 

I  I  C  El  I  A  0  I  If  you  would  Banish  Disease 

■■I  r  El  w  W  1 1  and  gain  Health,  Take 


AT  4  PER  CENT. 

agte  Prinripal  need  never  He  paid 

ao  long  as  latercat  la  kept  np,  Vh 

No  secuHty  required  except  for  interest,  snd  then  only  personsl. 
Thc-e  losn^  are  for  noor  or  men  of  modmte  mesns,  in  amounts 
ofgllMI,  $M>0  FOiC  LlFRa  Send  four  cents  for  pMitkuiars. 
Wa  llobcrta,  Manager,  IM  W*  ktk  BU  Cincinnati,  O. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


Thb  blood  Ct 


EeUctic  Magawine  AivtrixH/rx 


CIRCULATION 

60,000,000 

A  YEAR. 


Thr  •pTpnlrdltionii  of  Taw  Bex  are  irat 
by  mall,  poatpatd.  M follow*  ; 

b  DAILY— <•  coqU  a  muoth,  66  a  year  ;  with 

r  ^  Bandar  edition.  SY. 

~  R  r  N  D  A  V  ^ElRbt  Mte*.  Till*  edition  ftimlKhe*  the 
^  enrrent  new*  of  the  world,  special  articles  of  exceptlonHl 

■  ’  Interest  to  eTerybodv.  and  literary  reviews  of  new  books  of  the 

hlfbest  merit.  01  a  year.  .  .  „  . . 

WEEKLY -01  a  rear.  ElEhtpaicesoftbebestmatterofthedaily issues; 
an  AKricultnral  Department  of  nneqtialed  valne,  special  market  report*, 
and  llterarv,  sclentifle  and  domestic  Inlelllaenee,  make  Tna  Wbhlt  Bex  the 
newspaper  for  the  Iknaer’s  household.  To  club*  of  ten  with  WO.  an  extra  my  free. 

Addrees,  I.  W.  EHULAND,  PabiWMr,  Tax  Bux,  N.  T.  City. 


7^1.  Fsce.l^rs,  Mouth,  None.  Ears,  in  various  posltionsi 
TYhk  Hair,  waves,  Carls,  Backarounde,  etc.;  Bity  Ulus- 
(jT  trations.  The  A  B  C  to  Portrait  Makinu,  direo 
lion*  for  self  urar-tk-e,  Friee  EAe.  •••  copies 
Jt'JW  sold  first  week.  New  methods  of  Drawing  and 
F*'  liainttnE  taoirfat  !>>  mail ;  teachers  wanted :  stamp 

forcatahwoe.  E0«ENE  P^RL, Artist.  23  Union Sq.  N. vT 


ure  OBi 


**  By  use  of  this  Paper,  Woolen*.  " 
Carpets,  Pamitare,  Pars,  Feathem,  and 
all  fabric*  liable  to  damage  by  M wCha, 
are  afasolntely  protected. 

It  can  be  osed  for  several  seasona  A 
atrip  of  this  Paper,  18  inches  wide.  If 
placed  under  the  edges  of  a  carpet,  will 
prevent  the  intrusion  of  the  common 
BAotM.ths  **Bufl[alo”  Moth,  or  any 
other  insect  or  vermin. 

Pot  sale  hy  all  Carpet  and  Fumltnre 
Dealers  A  10  yard  roll  will  be  sent 
anywhere  in  the  United  Btetes,  express 
^  paid,  lor  postal  note  for  6 1. £•  ^ 


INDIAN  RELICS,  Pneblo  Pottery,  Fooou.. 

MIBEKALSi  MouDt^  Heads, 
Doer  and  Polished  Buffalo 
Horn*.  Ac.  Send  6  one  cent 
stamps  for  28-jnaKe  catalogue. 
Address  U.  H.  Tammem  A  Oo..  Dkmybm.  Ooua 


ELECRAPHY  AND  SHORT-HAND 

tanght.  Situations  fnmiahed.  Circular*  frve 
Address  R.  VALENTINE,  Janostille,  Wis. 


O  ■  uni  FO  of  Imitation  Stained  Glass,  10c.  Easily 
uAlfirLCu  applied  to  glass  already, in  churches, 
bonses,  stores,  etc.  Circulars  frtt. 

Aeairre’  Hekald,  Philsdelphia,  Ps. 


Bend  fbr  eirenlar. 

PAOE,  BOOTH  A  CO> 

49  Wall  St.,  Kew  Torlt. 


FI.OWKR  HEERK  SIven  k'nmjl  A  mixed  psrksge (400 
kindsl.  with  sample  Ploral  MAaAXiXB,  all  for  two 
stamps.  TVII  yonr  friends.  G.W.Pare,  Fannettsbarg,  Pa 


USEFUL  AND  BEAUTIFUL  BOOKS 


EDITED  BT 

Sir  WILLIAM  JARDINE,  Bart., 

ComprlBing  42  VolumeB,  as  follows  : 

BIRr>ei,  .  .  .  1»  Volet.  I  IlN SECTS,  .  .  .  -y  Volet. 

AMIMAES,  .  .  13  “  1  EISH,  ....  O  “ 

.MAN,  ....  1  Vol. 

These  volames  are  illustrated  with  over  1000  copperplate  illastratioiis,  colored  by 
hand  in  the  finest  manner.  Bound  in  neat  red  cloth  uiuding.^^ 

PRICE,  ONLY  $50  PER  SET. 

We  have  only  three  sets  left,  and  thia  will  be  the  last  chance  to  obtain  this  work. 


BEAIJTIFIJE,  NHEEsliS.  Their  Nature,  Structure,  and  Uees  Familiarly  Explained, 
with  Directions  for  Collecting,  Cleaning,  and  Arranging  them  in  the  Cabinet.  Illuatrated 
with  colored  plates.  12mo,  cloth,  gilt,  $1.50. 

THE  TEEE§COPE.  A  Familar  Sketch.  Combining  a  special  notice  of  objects  coming 
within  the  range  of  a  small  telescope.  By  Hon.  Mn.  Wood.  Illustrated.  12mo,  cloth, 
gilt,  $1.50. 

Address  E.  B.  FELTON,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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POPULAR  RECREATION. 


SE^SOISr  OF  18S4r. 


(Established  In  1809)y 

Most  Eitensive  Makers  of  Photographic  Apparatus  in  the  World. 

Salesroom,  423  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

W.  IRVING  ADAMS,  Agent. 

AMATEUR  OUTFITS  from  $10  in  price  upward,  with  which  any  one  can  take  pictures. 


SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


INSTANTANEOUS  PICTURES  can  now  be  taken  by  any  one. 

Oiir  Manual  of  ln.Mt ruction  in  Ainatenr  Photography,  “  How  to  Make 
PIiotograpliH,”  mailed  free  to  those  who  are  interested  to  learn  the 
fiMci noting  art. 
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TII  KW  Fioni  UD  lEW  OIUUS  SIOIT  WE. 


FMa  Ceitral  m  leatern  Bailroai  Difisioa 


FLORIDA' RAILROAD  AND  NAVIGATION  COMPANY. 


Be  Hure  and  purchase  your  tichets,  reading  via  the  Pensacola 
&  Atlantic  and  Florida  Central  &  Western  Jtailroads, 

PASSING  THROUGH 

The  Famous  Hill  Country  of  Middle  Florida. 

The  quickest,  shortest,  and  best  route  to  Jacksonville,  Florida ;  to  all  points  on  the  St.  John's 
River,  and  via  the  Florida  Transit  and  Peninsular  Division  and  its  connections  to  ail 
points  in  the  far-famed  Peninsular  State;  Clear  Water,  Tampa, 

Key  West,  Havana,  and  ail  Gulf  Ports. 


STOP-OVER  PEIVILESES  CAN  BE  SECURED  ON  ALL  TICEETS. 

Only  line  with  solid  Through  Trains,  daily,  Pensacola  to  Jacksonville, 
without  change. 

Only  line  with  Pullman  Palace  Sleepers,  daily,  New  Orleans  to  Jack¬ 
sonville,  without  change. 

FOR  FURTHER  IXFORMATIO.V  APPLY  TO 

“•  1  Jacksonville,  Florida.  ]  *■ 

*"  Send  for  copy  *of  onr  New  PampMet. 


WAITER  0.  COLEMAN,  General  Travelling  Agent,  Jacksonville,  Florida 

p.  o.  nox  9»a. 
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Hearing  and  How  to  Keep  It. 
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M.D..  of  Philadelphia,  Aurint  to  the  Preaby* 
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It,  By  i.  Q.  Richardson,  M.D.,  of  Phil¬ 
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Medical  College,  etc. 
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Throat  In  Jefferson  Medical  College. 

The  Winter  and  its  Dangers. 
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Journal. 

The  Mouth  and  the  Teeth.  With 
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The  Skin  in  Health  and  Dis- 
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r  Cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness, 
must  be  considered  as 


^  aTltteans  o{  (i^ccTandrfi 

4  clergyman  who  recommends 

moral  things  |h'>uld  be  willing 
to  recommend  I  am 

wf^  tjd  tl^t_jty  commen&tion  of 
^  ty opCT^  for  ii 
^  a  lar^  sale'nTthyanittd"  JiUttij 
l  am  willing  to  stand  oy  every” word  it>- 
favor  of  it  that  I  ever  uttered.*  A  man 
f  must  be  fastidious  indeed  who  is  not 
satisfied  with  it.  /j 


OMpU^iOl^^ 


A  Specialty  for  the  Skin  &  Complexion, 

As  recommended  by  the  greatest  Engbsh  author 
ity  on  the  Skin, 

Prof.  SIR  ERASMUS  WILSON.  F.R.  S. 

Pres,  of  the  Royal  Col.  of  Surgeons,  England. 

Nothing  adds  so  mnch  to  personal  appetuvnee  as  a  Sri^llt,  Cl^AT  Cozu* 
plexion  and  a  Soft  Slriii  With  these  the  plainest  features  become  attractive. 
Ivithout  them  the  handsomest  are  but  coldly  impressive. 

Many  a  completion  is  marred  by  impure  alkaline  and  Colored  Toilet  Soap. 


XOMPLixiotr 


PEARS’  SOAP 


Is  specially  prepared  for  the  delicate  skin  of  ladies  and  children  and  others  sensitive  to 
the  weather,  winter  or  summer.  In  England  it  is  pre>eminently  the  complexion  Soap, 
and  is  recommended  by  all  the  best  anthorities,  as,  on  account  of  its  emollient,  non¬ 
irritant  character,  Radnass,  Rouchnasa  and  Chapping  ara  pravant- 
ad.  and  a  olaar  and  bright  appaarance  and  a  soft,  valvaty 
condition  impartad  and  znaintainad,  and  a  good,  haalthiul 
and  attracUva  ooznplaxion  ansurad. 

•Its  nsTeeable  and  lasting  perfume,  beautihil  appearance,  and  soothing  properties 
commend^it  as  the  greatest  luxury  of  the  toilet.  Its  durability  and  consequent  economy 
is  remarkable.  « 

16  INTERNATIONAL  AWARDS. 


Fraeil  Ut  ii  i  Case  of  laMosis. 


The  following  report  of  the  etwe  of  a  gentleman  I 
whoeephyeicianB  had  ordered  him  to  leave  Kngland 
on  account  of  TaberculotU,  and  seek  a  climate  more 
favorable  for  the  dlaeasc  from  which  he  was  suffer¬ 
ing,  is  a  very  remarkable  one.  He  made  his  way 
to  Colorado,  but  found  that  the  air  of  that  high 
region  did  not  suit  him.  Hearing  of  the  Oxygen 
Treatment,  he  wrote  to  Drs.  Rtarkey  A  Palen,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  obtained  a  supply.  In  January, 
1883,  two  months  after  commencing  its  use,  he  re¬ 
ported  the  result  as  highly  favorable.  We  make  an 
extract  from  bis  letter ; 

“  AlmoH  fromthe/lrU  your  Oxygen  did  me  perceptible 
good.  I  $lept  better,  appetite  ineretued,  digestion  im- 
jtroved.  I  felt  inorehopchil  and  life  seemed  brighter. 
There  were  times,  however,  when  the  Oxygen  did 
not  seem  to  be  of  any  service  at  all,  but  having  been 
warned  in  your  pan  .pblet  of  these  times,  I  was  not 
afraid.  I  persevered  with  your  Treatment  and  have 
been  rewarded. 

“  After  some  six  weeks’  Treatment,  I  began  to  im¬ 
prove  with  marvelous  rapidity.  I  seemed  to  bound  for- 
ward  into  new  life.  My  color  returned,  I  gained  flesh 
and  strength,  my  spirits  rose,  the  effect  tff  ten  years' 
overwork  disappeared,  and  I  was  awake— alive  again. 

“  And  these  pleasant  sensations  are  warranted  by 
the  physician’s  recent  examination.  He  says  the 
chest  is  filling  out,  particularly  under  the  shoulder- 
blades— a  good  sign.  Respecting  the  lung,  he  says 
there  is  Just  one  little  spot  that  does  not  sound  quite 
well,  but  the  difference  is  so  slight  that  it  can  only 
be  detected  by  a  very  quick  ear.  The  Doe'or  (uldcd 
that  he  knew  of  a  number  of  eases  where  Oryf/en  had 
been  a  signal  benefit,  and  he  believed  Starkey  A  Paten 
were  doing  much  good. 

“  How  thankftil  1  am  for  this  happy  change  in  my 
condition  cannot  be  expressed.  I  shall  ever  ac¬ 
knowledge  my  indebtedness  to  you,  and  do  my  best 
to  spread  the  knowledge  of  your  Treatment.  Jt  has 
given  me  a  Merry  Christmas  and  made  me  look  hope¬ 
fully  for  a  happy  yew  Year." 

In  February,  two  months  after  the  above  was 
written,  we  had  another  report,  in  which  he  says ; 

“This  morning  I  saw  my  doctor,  and  hasten  to 
give  you  the  gratifying  result  of  bis  examination: 


“  First,  for  the  heart:  The  valvular  disturbance  has  I 
been  quite  removed,  but  there  is  a  Blight  unsteadiness. 
Pulse,  full  and  strong. 

“  The  lung  has  quite  cleared,  with  tl»c  exception  of 
a  small  spot  at  the  apex,  which  has  shrunk  a  little. 

I  said, '  Well,  Doctor,  suppose  I  was  examined  by  a 
stranger,  could  he,  excepting  tbeshrunken  spot,  tell 
whether  I  had  been  HIT’  The  answer  was  firm  and 
unhesitating,  ‘No,  and  he  might  easily  overlook 
that  spot.  The  only  difference  is  that  the  right 
breast  is  not  yet  as  full  as  the  other ;  that  might  be 
detected  by  laying  on  the  hands.’ 

“Can  anything  be  mare  satisfactory  f  Dr.  Andrew 
Clark  (of  Ix>ndon)  has  remarked  of  me  to  my  friends 
there,  that  I  cannot  be  better  yet,  and  what  improve¬ 
ment  there  is  be  attributes  to  the  climate,  not  to 
Compound  Oxygen.  Those  on  the  spot  can  Judge 
better  than  those  who  are  away.  My  doctor  here 
soqfs,  ‘  Oo  ahead  with  Comp>ound  Oxygen.'  ” 

This  great  improvement,  it  is  gratifying  to  know, 
has  been  permanent,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  received  from  him  under  date  of  Octo¬ 
ber  12th,' 1883,  a  year  after  be  began  the  Compound 
Oxygen  Treatment: 

“  It  is  Interesting  to  me  thatayear  has  Just  elapsed 
since  I  began  using  Compound  Oxygen.  Ill  as  I 
was,  the  first  Treatment  effected  a  cure  of  the  lung.  I 
have  taken  two  other  Treatments  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  throat,  which, 
indeed,  was  progressing  nicely  until  the  hot  weather 
threw  me  down. 

“One  of  its  most  noteworthy  qualities  it  ffiepro- 
tection  it  affords  from  cold.  Since  before  last  Christ¬ 
mas  I  have  had  but  one  cold,  and  that  recently,  when 
I  had  no  Oxygen  to  take  on  the  first  symptoms  ap¬ 
pearing.  The  street  sleep  it  gives  is  also  noteworthy, 
and  then  the  improved  breathing  ! 

“Through  inhaling  Oxygen  and  the  steady  prac¬ 
tice  of  deep  abdominal  breathing,  the  increase  of 
chest  capacity  is  remarkable.  As  one  who  has  de¬ 
rived  the  greatest  benefit  from  your  discovery,  J  grate¬ 
fully  wish  you  Ood  speed." 

Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  re¬ 
sults  which  have  followed  the  use  of  Compound 
Oxygen  in  this  case. 


Our  Treatise  on  f'ompound  Oxygen  is  sent  free  of  charge.  It  contains  a  history  of  the  dis¬ 
covery,  nature,  and  action  of  this  new  remedy,  and  a  record  of  many  of  the  remarkable  results 
which  have  so  far  attended  its  use. 

Dkpository  in  New  York. — Dr.  John  Tumor,  802  Broadway,  who  has  charge  of  our 
Depository  in  New  York  city,  will  fill  orders  for  the  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  and  may 
bo  consulted  by  letter  or  in  person. 

Depository  ox  Pacific  Coa.st.— IT.  E.  Mathews,  000  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California,  will  fill  orders  for  the  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  on  Pacific  Coast 

Fravds  axd  Imitations.— T^et  It  be  clearly  nnderstooil  that  Compound  Oxygen  is  only 
made  and  dispenseil  by  the  undersigned.  Any  substance  made  elsewhere,  and  called  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen,  is  spurious  and  worthless,  uhd  those  who  buy  it  simply  throw  awa^  their  money, 
as  they  will  in  the  end  discover,  ^ 

DRS.  STARKEY  &  PALEN. 

g!  k  i^LEN.^k.  d!  and  nil  Girard  St.  k  iirkit),  'Phila.,  (Pa. 
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Why  buy  »  Cheap  SWISS  Watch,  that  ooeta 
$2  to  (4  to  repair. 


WHE>  TOU  CAS  BIT  AT  LKSe  MONET  A 


l^h/cJt  can  be  rebaired  for  50  Cents? 


So  well  known  hare  theae  Watchea  beoome  aa 
reliable  time-keepera,  that  thouaanda  are  buying 
them  in  preference  to  higher  priced  watchea. 


IN  NICKEL-SILVER  CASE  $48  PER  DOZEN. 


IH»eount  te  tk«  Trud*. 


\  SEND  FOB  CmCDLAB. 

mmt  LATE  AT  acBOOL.  We  flU  no  Ordera  for  leca  than  one  doaen. 

All  eislera  aad  t>orr*»poHdetAe«  aa  to  prie^a  and  terma  ahould  he  addreaaed  to 

OEOEOE  MEERITT,  General  Selling  Agent,  62  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City. 


Like  all  onr  ebocolatea,  la  pre¬ 
pared  with  the  greateat  care,  and 
conaiata  of  a  auperior  quality  of 
cocoa  and  angar,  flavored  with 
pure  Tanllla  bean.  Served  aa  a 
drink  or  eaten  dry  aa  confec¬ 
tionery,  it  ia  a  delicioiu  article, 
and  ia  highly  reconunended  by 
touriata. 

Sold  by  Grocera  everywhere. 

w.  II  AKxm  eo., 

Rorrheater,  Maaa. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PA£I8,  1878. 

BAKER'S 


Warranted  ahaolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  fh>m  which  the  exccaa  of 
Oil  baa  been  removed.  It  haa  three 
timet  the  ttrength  of  Cocoa  mizad 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar 
and  ia  therefore  far  more  economi 
cal.  It  ia  dellcloua,  nouriahing, 
atrengthening,  easily  digeated,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalida  aa 
well  aa  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhen. 


la  g^  goid.  For  flftoom  yesrt  I  loot  frnn 
dtyfl  gotry  memih  viik  Mvbbor*  giak  bood- 
bovg  boon  fidiag  tbg  tiryoU  I  b%rg  tool 
tnm  ^41  MMO.  Mid  1  bftogn*!  fpOBi  ndob 
%9f.  0X0.  P.  FENTKC06T 


